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4 Cenſure, chat I may paſs it with Integrity, I 


Iomething leſs Enigmatic; And on all my Male 
Correſpondents likewiſe, who make no Conſcience 


n their own proper Dreſs, in my Lucubrations. 


THE 


-APPROBATION 


OF 
Iſaac Buckerſtaff, Eſq; 


FT HE following Treatiſe being ſubmitted to my 
muſt declare, That as Grammar in general is on all 
hands allow'd the Foundation of All Arts and 
Sciences, ſo it appears to me, that this Grammar of 
the "Engliſh Tongue has done that ery ro our 
Language which, till now, it never obtain; d. The |; 
Text will improve the moſt Ignorant, and the Notes 
will 4 the moſt Learned. I therefore enjoin 

All my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, and 

Srudy this Grammar, that their Letters may be 


of Falſe-Spelling and Falſe-Engliſh, I lay the ſame 
Ityunction, on Pain of having their Epiſtles expos'd 
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Ovun TELP TY being 

\ Soveraign of alf thoſe Peo- 

ple who ſpeak the Lan- 

guage for which the fol- 

lowing Grammar is made, I by 

Performance doth Naturally claim. 
Your MajzsTits Protection. 

A Grammar of the French Lan- 

guage was the Firſt Labour of that 

Learned Body the French Academy, 


A:T That ; [ 


That being the Foundation of all 
\ Writing: And as Your MA]IESTIES 
Arms have been Superiour to 


thoſe of France, ſo we hope that, 
by Tour Royal Influence, You will 
ive the ſame Superiority to Our 
Arts and Sciences, which are All | 
built on TI bs that is now Preſen- | 
ted to Your Sacred MAIESTV, 


by 


Mapa vm, 
Tour Majeſties moſt Obedient- 
and Dutiful Subjects, 


The Authors 
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L. H E 


PREFACE 


5 0 paſs over the Original Language of this Iſtand 


the Britiſh (as having litile io do in the follom - 
ing Treatiſe) we ſhall only Hiſtorically take notice 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and come 10 that which 75+ 
in uſe at preſent, which is ſtrittly and properly the SubjeB» - 
of our GRAMMAR. | | 


The Engliſh Saxons having ſubdu the greateſt, or a:: 
leaſt the moſt fruitful and valuable Part of Britain, gave- 
the Name of England to it, and fixt their Native Lau- 
guage with their Conqueſt, which we now call the Anglo 
Saxon to diſtinguiſh it from the preſent Engliſh, Thzs 
primitive Tongue of our brave Anceſtors, was a Branch of 
the Ancient Teutonic, as the French, introdurd ini 
Gaul, and the preſent High-Dutch, or German are, as- - 
well as the Flemiſh, Daniſh, Swediſh, Pruſſian, and others. 
This Tongue continu'd pure, or very little mixt, io the Time 
of the Normans, excepting ſome few Welſh Words, which 
the Conquerors admitted, as the Welſh it ſelf recer yd ma- 
ny of the Engliſh, For tho betwixt the ſetling of the 
Saxons, and the coming of the Normans, the Danes had 
poſſeſ*d rhe Empire of this Nation, yet was there not male 


any conſiderable Alteration in the Language, for ibein 


Speech was either exactly the ſame, or at leaſt very nean 
iu to its. . | 


4 2 But 


— —˙ 
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But when William the firſt (call'd in the barbarous Men- 
kiſh Latin of thoſe Times Conqueſtor) had, y Compoſition, 
acquir d the Poſſeſſion of this Kingdom, he made it his En- 
 deavour to introduce the French here, which was the Lan- 
Luage of his Country. of Normandy. 


For tho the Normans, or Northmans, while they inha- 
bited part of Norway (whence-they Originally came) had 
tbe ſame Tongue with the Saxons (being adjoyning People) 
which was then in uſe in England, yet after their Seitle- 
ment in Neuftria ( ſince call'd Normandy) they took up 
#34at of the Country they Conquer d, which was a Mixture 
of the Roman and Gauliſh, or French. And this was it 
which William the firſt attempted with ſo much Earneſt- 
aeſs to introduce into this Nation, To this End he caus*d 
all bis Grants, Decrees, Pleadings, and the like, io be Writ 
and Argu'd in the Neuſtrian or Gallic Tongue. But all 
his Str us gle to this end prov'd ineffectual; becauſe the Nor. 
mans, whom he brought with him, in compariſon ef the 
People with whom they. mingled, were. but a very ſma 
number, they by that means loſt their own Tongue inſtead 
of impoſing it on the Natives. 


But ibo for this Reaſon: the Engliſh Tongue remain'd, 
yet the conſequence of theſe Attempts was, that many of 
the Gallic Words, but thoſe generally of Latin Extraction, 
were receiv'd, and many of the Engliſh grew Obſolete 
and out of uſe. And we are of opinion,that this Reaſon may 
be aſſign d for moſt of them: We ſtill call all Animals by 
Names of German Original, whoſe Fleſh turn'd into Food 
we call by Gallic Names, as an Ox,a Cow, a Calf, a Sheep, 
4 Hogg, a Boar, a Deer, Cc. but call their Fleſh Beef, 
Veal, Mutton, Pork, Braun, Veniſon, Cc. Becauſe, I 
ſuppoſe, the Norman Soldiers bad leſs to do with Farms, 
Grazing and Feeding the Beaſts which for that Reaſon pre- 
ſerv d their Old Names, than in the Xitchin, Feaſts, Eat-. 
ing, &c. which made the Food aſſume new Appelations. 


However, 
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However, from that Time the Engliſh began to admit a 
numerous Medly of Exotic Words, Not that the” Engliſh, 
was in it ſelf barren and deficient in Names and Words, 


for it is abundantly copious of both, and Elegancies pecu- 


my 


lar to it ſelf, even to Luxury. Nor does it want any foreign 
Help to expreſs the niceſt Senſe out of its own Store, as is 

abundantly evident from Spenſer's Poems; the Phraſe of 
which is ſufficiently Pure and Elegant, as well as Copious, 

and yet without the Crutches of any Foreign Ornaments, or 

the Adulterous Charms of any ſtrange Tongue, However, 

what by the Commerce with other Nations, and the frequent 
Intermarriage of our Princes with Foreigners, and chiefly 
that Luſt of Novelty, which has been more "eſpecially emi- 
nent in theſe later Times, without any Neceſſity at all, we 

have receiv'd innumerable Shoals of ſtranger Words; for 
we have had that ridiculous Opinion, that nothing cou'd be 
Well, Elegantly, or beautifully exprejs'd in our own homely 
Dreſs. However, this muſt be on d, that the Encreaſe of 
our Polyſyllables, ſo neceſſary for Harmony both in Proſe 
and Verſe, are the good effett of this Licentiouſneſs of our 
Modern Writers, Tet to carry this Humour ſtil] on, is to 
Debaſe, not Advance, our Native and Maſculine Tongue. . 


By theſe Mixtures, and the Longinquity of Time, which 
cauſes ſtrange Alterations in all Languages, the Old 
Anglo-Saxon Tongue is chang'd into the preſent Modern 
Engliſh. But Engliſh is not confin'd to England alone, 
but extends it ſelf over great part of Scotland. Some 
have fancy d, that this was by the great Efflux of People 
with the Royal Family, on the coming of the Normans, 
who with them carry d their Language into Scotland. 
But certainly this is a very weak Conjecture ſince it ſeems 
zmpoſſible, that a few Fug inves ſhou'd fix .their Tongue in 
a Country where they were only receiv'd, and allow'd- an 
Aſylum, when the Normans cou'd not fix theirs either in 
Neuftria or England, with the Sword in Hand, and all. 
their Endeauours. It is much more reaſonable to believe, 
that the more fertile Parts of Scotland, and thoſe — 
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Border on England, lad the ſame Saxon 0riginal with ib⸗ 
Engliſh, and that the Low-lands were a part of the An” 
cient Kinzdom of the Northumbrians. For the Highlan- 
ders-call the Lowlanders, Saſpons, as well as the Engliſh. 
But the Highlanders and the Iſlanders, who znhabzit great 
the* the more uncultivated, part of Scotland, ſpeak ſtill the 
old Britiſh Tongue, or rather the Iriſh, for they are the 
Re liques of the Pits, that is, thoſe moſt Ancient Britains 
who,diſdaining the Roman Toke, fled into the Mountainous 
Parts of the Country, mingled with the Scots or Scythi- 
ans, or Goths, who came to them from Ireland. 


The Tongue, therefore, which we are to treat 4 in the 
following Grammar, is the Engliſh in preſent uſe, which 
as well as the Flemmiſh, German, Daniſh, Cc. 2s a 
Branch of the old Teutonic, tho? zt differs, as much from 
them, as they do from one-another. The Number of Learn- 


el Books, that have been written in this Language, and the 


Figure this Nation nom makes, under the happy Auſpices of 
HER-MAJESTIES Rejgn, renders it worthy the 
Advantage other Tong ues enjoy,which cannot by any means 
pretend to an equal Beauty and Energy); and that is, a 
Grammar proper to it ſelf, which bas never yet been 
brought to any tolerable Perfection, but was left ſo belpleſs, 
that to write it Purely and Correitly, it was * to 
Rudy other, Languages, in which the Art of Grammar was 

xt, But this was incumber'd with ſo many Difficulties, 
that few Natives know bow io write their own Afotber 


Tongue " 


This Obſervation touch'd our jagarious Friend Mr. Bright- 
land with a Deſire of promoting ibe Honour of his Country 
in ſo Neceſſary a Point; and made him ſpare neither Mo- 
ney nor Pains to procure ſuch a Grammar. for Engliſh, as 
rhe otler Languages (both Ancient and Modern) enjoy. But 
after much Pains and a great many Tromiſes from bis 


| Learned Friends, he found himſelf juſt where be ſer-out, 


and this Work ſo far from being finiſb d, that it was never 
mall begun, But a Public Spirit (like. bis) is not eaſily 
. | baffled 
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baffled in its Purſuits; and it being our Good Fortune o 


be arquainted with him, after ſo many Diſappointments, 
he was pleas'd to preſs us to the Undertaking. ative 


was ſo Generous, and the End ſo Public ſpirited, that tho” 


we cou'd not think our ſelves better qualiſd than his other 
Acquaintance, yet our Will to gratify him, and our Defire 
of 1 ſerviceable to our Country in attempting this 
Grammar, baniſh'd all thyſe modeſt Conſiderations, which 
might have deter 'd us from ſo difficult an Undertaking. 
Wherefore being furniſh'd with all the Helps, that either 
ancient or modern Writers cou'd ſupply us withal, and the 
Aſſiſtance of all our Learned Acquaintance, we have 
ventur d to ſuffer our Endeaugurs to ſee the Public. 


What we propos'd to our ſelves firſt, was to make our ſelves 


partes Maſters of what he deſign d, which we found was 
to have a Grammar of our own Mother Tongue, by which 


Children and Women, and others, who were ignorant of 


thoſe call'd the Learned Tongues, might learn to Read and 
Write Engliſh with as great Juſtneſi and Exaſtneſs as the 
Learned may be ſuppos'd to do. Hence theſe two Partiru- 


lars aroſe firſt, That we are not to forge a New Language, 
nor to alter the Orthography now in Uſe and ſettled by 


Cuſtom, the jus & Norma Loquendi, ſince that cou'd be 
of no uſe to eigher thoſe, who are to Teach, or thoſe, who are 
to Learn, and then wou'd have nothing to do with the 
Whimſical Invention ; in which thoſe err very wide who 
won d Spell all Words deriv'd from the Latin or Greek ac 
cording to thoſe Languages, by which they oblige the Rea- 
der to know ſome Characters (particularly æ and & Dip- 
thong ) which we have not in our Alphabet. on the con- 
trary we ought to lay Yown the certain Rules of Reading 


and Writing this Language, as it is eſtabliſh d by the gene». 


ral Uſe of the Learned themſelves, and the Nature of the 
Tongue, For otherwiſe this Grammar, as we have juſt 


hinted, cou'd be of no manner of Conſequence, without 


altering and reducing to this Form not only all our Voca- 

bularies, Dictionaries, and the like, but ev'n every Book 

that 75 already Printed in Engliſh, | 
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For this Reaſon we are ſo far from forming nem Chas 
raters . the ſeveral Differences of Sound in our Vowels, 
that we Are ev'n againſt the Accenting our Words in this 


Grammar with any Marks, as in the Greek; for this 


will make Cheldren at a loſs when they come to Read other 
Books, where they meet with no ſuch Marks or Signs; for 
the Reaſon of Teaching the ſeveral Accents in the Greek 
Grammar, is, becauſe in al Books, in that Speech they are 
perpetually Accented, But there being no ſuch thing in 
the Engliſh Books, this Method will but confound the Ig- 
norant, whom we propoſe to inform, Here it will be ſuhi- 
cient 10 ſet down plain and eafie Rules to know the ſeveral 
Sounds of the Vowels and Conſonants in their ſeveral 
Poſitions, in regard of each other. 


Fence I believe it is pretty plain, that the Rules of our 
Tongue are only to be drawn from our Tongue it ſelf, and 
as it is already in Uſe; ( for io hope to reform the Errors of 
4 Nation without the Supream Authority, or ev'n with it, 
but by degrees, and a Combination of the Learned, is a 
jeſt) and that we are to have no manner of Regard to the 
Proprieties of other Thngues, either Ancient or Modern, 
and this in the Conſtruction of Sentences, as well as in Let- 
ters, Syllables or Words, the Rules of Engliſh being - only 


to be drawn ann the Engliſh it ſelf. For if either of theſe 


are to be deduc*d from the Hebrew, Greek or Latin, it wil 
be ſo far from being an Eaſe to Children and young Capaci- 
ties, that it will be a. Burthen io them in every particular, 
that falls under our Conſideration in this little Work, The 
Idioms and Proprieties,as well as Elegencies of each Tongue, 
being too peculiar to it ſelf to admit a Union with any other 
in all its Parts, The difjerence,the Living and Dead Lan- 
gages eſpecially, is ſo great, that the former has very littl? 


nunciation or Sound of the Vowels and Conſonants 6 
the Dead Languages is ſo uncertain, that ſcarce any tm 
Nations in Europe perfectly agree, each perhaps introdu- 
cing its vernacular Way, which kas brought 7; Gur 
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ſenrity in this particular, that Darkneſs and Confuſion, nor 
Light and Order, can proceed from having @ Regard 10 


them, and not rather the Inviolable Law of the Ciſtom and 


Ujage of our own People, 


The next thing that Merits our Conſideration, as previous 


10 this Grammar, zs, That this Grammar propos d zs for 


Children, Women, or the [gnorant of both Sexes, who muſt 
be the moſt numerous Teachers of it in this Nation; and 
then we think it plainly follows, that in this Performance we 
ought not to wander ſo far from our May as the Crabbed 
Kingdom of Critical Enquiries, and Parallels brought 
from the Ancient or Modern Tongues, or the diſputes of 
the Old or New Grammarians, and the like ſince theſe are 
things above the Capacities of the Learners, and moſt of 
the Teachers; but that we ought to make our Grammar as 


plain, obvious, and eaſie, as the Nature of the Thing will 
permit. 


But ſince the Rational Grounds of Grammar may be 
thought Uſeful, we have added them in the Notes, as well 
as the Formation of Sounds, which may Inſtruct the rea- 
ſonable Teacher in means of informing the Learner-in ma- 
ny things neceſſary in Pronunciation, eſpecially Foreigners, 
and ſuch as may have any Natural Defect. This being in 
the Notes, does not interrupt the more Ignorant Learner 
ef. the Common Rules of the Engliſh Grammar, ſince 
thoſe are plain and diſtin by themſelves. 


Jn ſport, we hope we have come up to my Friend's Deſign, 
and to that we have added a General Grammar as we have 


mſelvesperhaps 


better Grammarians, than they really are, by letting them 


J the Reaſons of Things, which is as Pleaſant as Uſeful, 


hat Pains we have been at inthe Compoſing this 1ittle 
.| Diſcourſe, we need not dwell upon, wherrthe Reader ſhall 

know, that there was no Spelling-book or Grammar in 
Egglilh, Latin, French, &c. that we have not conſulted, 


and 
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and in our Tongue alone there are about Thirty; The 
Meſſieurs of Port- Royal; the Grammaire Generale & 
Raiſonne, an admirable Piece, and wrote by the Famons 


and Celebrated Mr. Arnauld; the excellent Royal Gram- 


mar, and that of the great Dr. Wallis, and ſome anonymous 
Authors of great Value, paid all they had to the Compleating 
this, Mr. Lane we read over more than once, but he has 
done as Ben Johnſon, and moſt others who have attempted 


Engliſh Grammars, that is, he has extended and tortur'd 


our Tongue to confeſs the Latin Declenſions, Conjugations, 
and ev'n Conftruttion, whereas there is nothing ſo diffe- 
rent; and this has involy'd him in ſo many Latin Terms, 


hat be is not to be underſtood without a Dictionary by 


thoſe, whom he ſhould inſtruct; that is, ſuch who know no- 
thing of Latin, Greek, or any but their Mother Tongue, 
and multiplyd Rules, to the Burthen and Confuſion of 
the Beginner; yet it muſt be allow'd, that his is the beſ} 
Engliſh Grammar, except Dr. Wallis who has indeed 
juſtly caſt off all, that was ſuperfluous; but then he wrote 
in Latin, and for the Uje of Foreigners, whom he ſup- 


poſes Maſters of the Latin Grammar, and makes uſe 


of Terms accordingly. All which are in this is thrown 
afide, and we may ſay that it is Entirely Engliſh, 


We need not here diſcourſe of the Uſefulneſs of Grammar, 


ſince every days Experience ſhows the Effects of the Ignorance 
of it; as the Letters and Writings not only of the Fair 


Sex, but of much the greater part of the Men, to their 
Scandal, diſcover. | 


We cannot conclude this Preface without taking Notice 


of our Friends Pains and Induſtry in procuring all Things 


that might render this Book highly uſeful and beneficial 10 
all that Buy it ; for he has here given us a Plate of ſeveral 
Alphabets which are of great uſe to the Curious, The 
Saxon, the Manuſcript Hand before Printing, the Pi 

and Exchequer Bands, which as they are calFd, the Se- 
cret Hands, were never Publiſy'd before; to theſe arethe 
Chancery and Court Bands, &c. ſa uſeful-in Buſineſs, 
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The InTRODUCTIO KN. 


(i.) RAM MA is the Knowledge or Art 


to the Ule, Form and Propriety of eve- 
ry Tongue either in Speaking or Writing. 05 
Nor zs. | 


(i.) The modern, as well as old Grammarians, have given 
us various Definitions of this very uſeful Art. That of a cer- 
tain Author ſcems defective, when he ſays, Grammar is 
the Art of Speaking; ſince tis plain a Maſtery of it, ts of more 
Conſequence in Writing, the Soleciſms of Vrlgar Diſcourſe 
p unheeded, tho? they wou'd be monſtrous in Writin 
But, ſays he, to Speak is to Explain our Thoughts by tho 
Signs, which Men have invented to that End. We find the 
moſt convenient Signs, are Sounder, and the Voice. Bur becauſe 
theſe Sounds are tranſient, and paſs away, Men have invented 
Other Signs, to render them more durable and permanent, as 


well as vilible, or Obje&s of the Eye; which are che Cha- 
ratters us'd in Writing, call'd 4 the Greeks If 6ujpales 
LY ; whence 


* 


of Expreſſing our Thoughts in Words 
join d together in Sentences according 
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ſider d, and all thoſe Rules, which Induſtry and Ob- 


ner being in ſome Meaſure inform'd of the Reaſons 


both to the Knowledge of their Figures, and the Sounds ex-Ii 


— — — 


(2.) And this, in ENG LIS B, as well as all 
other Languages, is built on, and conſiſts of LET. of 
TERS, SYLLABLES, WoRDS and SEN- 7 


TEN CES. The Second is produc d by the various g. 


Conjunction of the Fir; and the various joining T 
of the Second begets the Third ; as the different put- 
ting together of the Third does the Fourth. 

In the perfect Knowledge of theſe ſour Heads 
conſiſts the Whole Art of G RAM MAR. 
Letters being evidently the Foundation of the 
Whole, ought in the firſt Place to be throughly con- 


ſervation have been able to furniſh, laid down in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Underſtanding of the Lear. 


of Things, may not paſs through this Book to (of 
Iictle Purpoſe, as to learn only a few Words by Rote. 
(3) A Letter, therefore, is a Character, ur Mark, 
either in Print, or Writing, which denotes the va- 

rious 


whence our Term of Grammar is deriv'd. Two Things we 
may conſider in theſe Signs: The firſt, what they are by their 
Nature, that is as Sounds, and Characterc. The ſecond, their 
Signification ; that is, the Manner in which Men make uſe ot 
them to expreſs their Thoughts. : | 
(2.) Others divide Grammar in the following Manner; as 
Orthography, or the Art of true Spelling; Orthoepy, or exact 
Pronunciation, as to quantity and Accent; neg. or the 
Derivation of Words, to diſcover the Nature and Propriety 
of ſingle Words; and Syntax, to join Words agreeably in | 
Sentences. Orthography, or Spelling, has relation to Letters . 


| 
| 


reſs*'d by them, and the putting them together to form Sylla- 

les and Words. Ort hoe, directs the Pronunciation of Syllables, 
as to their Length or Shortneſs. Etymology, or Derivation, 
regards Wards; And Syntax, Sentences. 

ye 7 There are other Definitions of Letters, as the follow 
ing: A Letter may be ſaid to be, a ſimple uncompounded Soun! 
of or in the Voice, which cannot be ſubdivided into any mor 
Jrmple, and is generally mark'd with a particular Chara#a 
This Definition I take to err in two Particulars ; rt, cho 


by 


— 
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all | rious Motions, or Poſitions of the (4.) Inftruments 
E T - of Speech, either in producing, or ending of Sounds. 
Or you may term them Marks and Signs, expreſ- 
ſing the ſeveral Sounds us d in conveying our 
Thoughts to each other in Speech. 

Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Engliſh 
Language makes uſe of twenty fix, as will appear 
from rhe following Alphaber, 

| | | 1 


every Sound ought to be mark d with a. proper and peculiar 
Character, yet by the Corruption, or Primitive Ignorance of 
the firſt Writers of our Modern Tongues, the ſame Sounds are 
often expreſs*'d by different Characters; and different Sounds 
are mark'd by one and the fame Character: In the next place; 
Letters are the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds themielves : 
For the Greeks q eapupe, is from Writing, and the Latins Lite- 
ra, from lineando, (as linea it ſelf) or linendo; fo that both 
Words ”= that, which is mark'd on the Paper, But if there 
be any Character, Sign or Mark, that does not expreſs a Sound 
entirely ſimple, but a Sound compos'd and compounded of two 
or-more, and is reſoluble into as many, it is not ſo properly a 
Letter, as an Abbreviature of ſeveral Letters, or a Contraction 
of them into one Note or Mark, containing in it ſelf ſo many 
Letters, as its Power contains fimple Sounds. This is plain 


in the Latin &, x, the Greek E. «|, g, and many others ſuffici- 
entjy known; for they are compos'd of (et,) (ci,) (xs.) (s, 
(c,) Cc. On the contrary, a ſimple Sound, tho? it be ex- 
preſs'd perhaps by different Characters, yet it is to be eſteem'd 


but one Letter: For (,) (ob,) no leſs than e, 0, and , are 
dut ſimple Letters. | 


(4.) The chief Inftruments of Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, 
are the Lungs, the Wind-pipe, Throat, Tongue, Noftrils, Lips, 
and ſeveral Parts of the Mouth. The Breath is blown from the 
ungs through the 38 or the Air inſpir'd or breath d 
ables Hnto : whic furniſhes the Matter of the Voice or Diſcourſe. 
12D) For from the various Colliſion of this Air or Breath ariſes the 
Vari ariety both of Tones and Articulation :- And this Var je- 
y comes not from the Lungs, but from other Cauſes, as will 
mon be evident. For all the Variation which Sounds receive 
rod the Lungs, is only the different Force, with which the 
Nenad out the * by —.— the Voice — m_— 3 = 8 
enorous or loud; for the Lungs perform in Speech ce 
the Bellows in the Organ. 


* 


B 2 | I 


more grave and big the Tone is, that it gives. The ſame holds 


- muſical Modulations. | 


are not capable of this Diverlity or Variation; but only thoſe, 


ſion, nor is their Sound in loud Speech different from what it 


— of Catarrhs, which hinders that Concuſſion of the 
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I know Anatomiſts have obſerv'd, that we cannot ſo much 
as talk without the Concurrence of twelve or thirteen ſeve- 
zal Parts, as the Noſe, Lips, Teeth, Palate, Jaw, Tongue || 
Weaſon, Limgs, Muſcles of the Chef, Diaphragma, and Muſ-| 
cles of the Belly; but I have nothing to do with any Part, but - 
what is immediately concern'd in the formation of Sounds, the 
Obſervation of the Manner of which leads the Obſerver to cer- 
tain uſeful Concluſions in the Subject we treat of; but farther 
Enquiries into other Parts concern'd more remotely in Speech, 
have little but Amuſement here, tho? of Conſequence in the 
Contemplation of the admirable Order of Nature, 
The Variety of Tones (that is, as far as they relate to Gra-. 
vity or Acuteneſe, flat or ſharp) ariſes from the Wind- pipe. 
For as a Flute, the longer and ſmaller it is, the more acute or 
ſharp, or ſmall the Tone; and the larger and ſhorter, the 


good in the Wind-pipe (whence, at leaſt, in ſome Meaſure, 
ariſes the Variety of Tones in the Voicesof ſeveral Men; or 
even of the ſame Men in the different Parts of their _—_— 
chiefly from the Larynx, or Knot of the Throat: For the Tone 
of the Voice is more or leſs grave or acute, as the ſmall Cleft 
of the Throat opens more or leſs; and this is the Seay of all 


From the ſame Seat we muſt ſeek the Reaſon of the Diffe- 
rence betwixt a gentle Whiſper, and loud Talk. For if, when 
we ſpeak, we make a tremulous Concuſſion of the Throat and 
Wind-pipe (that is by reaſon of their Extenſion) it- produces 
loud ſpeaking ;- but when the Throat and the Wind-pipe are 
leſs ſtretch'd, and more lax, it is Whiſpering. But all Letters 


which we call Vowels, half Vowels, half Mutes (and ſuch as 
dei ive themſelves from half Mutes :) For 6, t, c, or k, which are 
ſimply Mutes, and their Aſpirates never admit of that Concul- 
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is in a Whiſper. _ 
To this Head we may refer the Hoarſeneſs, often the Com- 


_ 
»% 


hroat, and the Wind-pipe. 

The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the ſeveral 
Letters, begins when the Breath has paſt the Throat ; and is 
almoſt wholly perform'd by the Noſtrils, Mouth, Tongue and 
Lips. Tho? theſe Remarks ſeem out of the Way to the Com- 
mon Reader, yet r Maſter will find it worth his 
while to ſtudy this Point 1 For F what 
Letters are form'd by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, Lips, ©. 
the Mafter may give a great Light to the Learner in the Art o 
Spelling, and perhaps the moſt certain Rule of doing it juſtly, 
becauſe. in theſę Notes we ſhall ſhew how every Yowel and 
Conſonant is orm d. 6. 
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1 (5.) Tho! it wou'd be too much from the preſent Deſign for 
re to enter into the Enquiry, who was the Inventor of Letters, 
and what Nation had the Honour of firſt enjoying this Benefit, 
75 that I may notwholly ä ſome, who may expect this, 

ſhall in a very few Words let them know, That the Chineſe 


3 


| are allow'd the Palm in this Particular, for their firſt King 
wt Fohi, Who liv'd 1400 Years before Moſes, 5oo before Menes the 
( 1 firſt King of Egypt, and 2950 before Chriſt, was the Author 
N of this Invention, and writ in their Language a Book call'd 
| Yekim, which is the oldeſt in the World. g 5 
11 But this was in Parts too remote, and which had fo littie 
0 Communication with the World, that was only known till 
* theſe later oye by the Improvement of Navigation, that we 
18 ray reaſonably make another Enquiry after the Original of 
18 Letters in the hither Parts of Aſia, Egypt and Europe. "Tis 
more than probable from the Mummies and Obeliſques,that Hie- 
113 roglyphicks were in theſe Parts the firſt Manner of Writing, 
/ it | and even prior to Moſes; the Pyramids and Obeliſques being 
vil made at leaſt in great meaſure while yet the I aelites were in 
[| ſlavery to the Egyprians, and by conſequence not very well 
| qu2lity'd for Inventions ſo curious and judiciovs, | 
1 But whether Caamus and the Phænicians learn'd this from 
wu | the Egyptians, or their Neighbours of Judah and Samari a 
£1! may be a Queſtion; fince the Bible wrore in Letters is more 
| kkely to have inform'd them, than the OC —_ of Egypt. 
Ft But whenſoever the Phenicians learnt this Art, I think it is 
1. — agreed that Cadmus the Son of Agenor firſt brought 
etters into Greece, Whence in ſubſequent Ages they ſpread 


| over all Europe. | 
1 Thus much I have thought fit to ſay on this Head: What 
[| 


mil | remains is, That as the difterence of the articulate Saunds was 
1 to expreſs the different Idea's and Thoughts of the Mind; ſo 
it it is certain that one Letter was intended to ſignifie only one 
| Sound; and not, as at preſent, now to expreſs oneSound, and 
then another ; which has brought in that Confuſion, that 
has render'd the Learning of our modern Tongues extreamly 
difficult z whereas if the various Sounds were conſtantly ex- 
reſs'd by the ſame numerical Letter, more than half that Dif- 
culty wou'd be remov'd. 
| But ſince we are not here to reform, or indeed make a new 
wn Alphabet,as ſome have vainly, againſt the Stream or full Tide 
it | of Cuſtom, attempted, but to explain and deliver Rules about 
11 that, which we have, and accor ing to thoſe Errors and Mi- 
ſtakes, which Uſe, the inviolable Rule, and Right of Speak- 
31/9 ing, and Writing, has conſecrated ; ſuch an Endeavour wou'd 
1 be, as uſeleſs, as ſingular. . 6) 
|| : 
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C 
Of FOWELS. (6) 


"TT Hele twenty fix Lertersare naturally divided into 
two Sorts, which are call d Vowels, and Conſo- 
nants ; the firft, are perfect, full, imple Sounds; the 
ſecond, the Modelling or Variation of thoſe Sounds. 
The Name of the Vowel, comes from Vocal, or Voice, 
which is Sound. 

A Vowel therefore is a Letter denoting a full Sound 
made in the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the 
belp,. or joining any Letter to it; but a Conſonanr, 

ich derives its Name from ſounding with another, 
cannot be ſounded without adding a Vowel before or 
after it. | 

Vowels, or perfect Sounds, being by Nature of 

reater Excellency than Conſonants, ſince they per- 
orm that by themſelves, which the other cannot 
do without their Aſſiſtance, juſtly require our firſt 

Conſideration. 
(7.) 


(6.) It is of uſe to obſerve, that the ſeveral Sorts of Sounds 
us'd in Speaking, which we call Letters, are form'd ina very 
natural Manner. For firſt, the Mouth is the Organ, that forms 
them, and we ſee, that ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmixt, that 
there is nothing requir'd, but the opening of the Mouth to 
make them underſtood, and to form different Sounds. Whence 
they have the Name of Yowels, or Voices, or Vocal Sounds. 
On the other {ide we find, that there are others, whoſe Pro- 
nunciation depends on the particular Application and Uſe of 
every Part of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, the Tongue, 


the Palate ; which yet cannot make any one perfect Sound 
but by the fame opening of the Mouth; that is to ſay, they 


can only Sound by their Union with thoſe firſt and only per- 


tect Sounds, and theſe are call'd Conſonants, or Letters ſound- 
ing with other Letters, 


(7. 


8 
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(J.) In Engliſh we have bur theſe five Marks, or 
Characters of theſe perfect Sounds call'd Vowe!s, a, 
e, i, o, u, and y at the end of a Syllable for i, which 


is only a different Figure, but entirely of the ſame 


Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syllable, they are 
uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other Poſi- 
tions. | | 

(8.) Tho' we have in Engliiſþ no more Chara- 
ers of perfect Sounds, yer we have fifteen Vo- 
cals ; each of theſe five having two diftin& Sounds, 


that is a long, and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound 


is always made long by adding (e) at the end, as 
Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, Pipe; Rob, Robe; Tun, 
Tune: to theſe we muſt add five double Voweli, com- 
pounded each of two of theſe, which make fifreen com- 
pleat and different Sounds. To attain to the perfect 
Knowledge of this the Learner muſt firſt be taught 
the rrue Sounds of theſe five Voweli, as they lie ſingle, 
and each by it ſelf ; for that is the Guide to arrive 
fafely at all their Variations. X 

| Of 


(J.) If we judge by the Characters or Marks, we find that 
there is not the ſame Number of Yowels in all Languages; and 
yet all Nations almoſt agree, that there are more different 
Sounds of Yowels, than they have common Characters to ex- 


eſs. 
"or this Reaſon I am of Opinion (fays the learned Dr. al- 


lis) that they ought to bediſtinguiſh'd into theſe three Claſſes ;, 


Guttural, or Throat-Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds of the Pa- 
late; and Labial, or Sounds of the Lips, as they are form'd ei- 
ther by the Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. 

If therefore we make this Divifion of the Vowels accord- 
ing to that Number of vocal Sounds , as we find them in 
our Time, (as we ought) then will their Number be Nine, 
Viz. Three in the Throat, three in the Palate, and three in 
the Lips, according to the three ſeveral Degrees or Manners of 
opening the Mouth; that is, by a larger, middle, and leſs De- 
gree of opening of the Mouth in thoſe three Places or Seats. 

(8.) The foregoing Remark may ſeem a Contradiction to 


this, where the vocal Sounds are made but Nine, and there 


they are made Fifteen ; But this will vaniſh when we I, 
that 
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Of the Vowel (A.) 


(9.) Befides the long and ſhort Sound, common to 
the reſt of the Vowels, as in Rat and Rute, (a) has a 
broad Sound, as in all, ſhall, &c. | 

Ir is ſhort (1#,) when a Syllable ends with a ſingle 
Conſonanr, as Bat, can, far; and (24ly,) when two 
of the ſame Conſonants meet in the middle of a Word, 
as in Batser, cannot, Farrier, &c. and (3dh,) when 
the ſingle Con ſonant in the middle Sounds double, as 
in baniſh, dragon, habit, &c. (ach h,) when it precedes 
two Conſonants, that end a Word, as hlaſt, part, 

mart, paſt, wat, hat, but is lengthen d by (e) fer 
after thoſe two Conſenants, as in paſte, baſte, waſte, &c. 

(4) ſounds long, ſmall, and flender, (1.) in Words 
of one Syllable with (e) at the end, as make, fate, 
late, fate, take, &c. (2.) at the end of Syllables in 
Words of more than one Syllable, as in cradle, ladle, &c. 

(4) ſounds broad, open or full, (1.) in Words end- 
ing in (Ja), as bald, ſcald; (2.) before double (0), fall, 
call, tall, tall, ſmall, &c. but when the double (!) is 
parted in the middle, it is pronounc'd broad and 
ſhorr, as in ſhalow, talow; and when (e) is added 
to the end of the fingle (), as in male, tale, &c. 
(3.) (4) between a (w) and an (7), is ps nr 

| - © broa 


hat in the former Place is meant the ſimple uncompounded 
Sounds, in this the compounded Sounds are added ; which 
brings them at leaſt to Mr. Lodwicł's fourteen vocal Sounds in 
his univerſal Alphabet. I have only to ſay, that the former is 


the Opinion of the great Dr. Wallis, the latter of a very in- 


owe Author, and which ſeems more obvious to the genera» 
ity of Readers, both Maſters and Learners, 

(9.) We generally pronounce (a) with a more ſmall and 
llender Sound, than moſt other Nations; as the French general- 
y do their (e) when follow'd by (n) in the Word Entenament, 
tho* ſomething ſharper and clearer, as the alians do their 
(a). But yet not like the fat or groſs (a) of the G mant, which if 
long, we expreſs by (au) or ch or if ſhort by ſhort (0). ) 
I 10. 
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broad or open, as in war, ward, warden, warm, warner, 


warren, &c. and likewiſe in waſh, watch, water, wrath, 


(A) is obſcure, or nor plainly pronounc'd, in the 
Word thouſand. F fo ; 

You muſt always remember, that (a) never ends 
a common Engliſp Word, except theſe ſeven ending 
in (ea), Lea, plea, flea, pea, ſea, tea, yea; which laſt 
is a Word out of uſe ; The Proper Names Aaron, 


Balaam, Iſaac, &c. muſt be written with a double (a), 
. tho” one only be pronounc'd : Canaan the Son of 


Noah, and Canaan the Country, may be diſtinguiſti d 


by the Name of the Perſon being three, and that of 


the Country but two Syllables. | 
| Of the Vowel (E.) 
(..) (E is rwofold long, and pronounc'd with an 


acute and clear Sound, as in even, be, me, we, he, 
evil ; or ſhort and clear, as in wher, let, beſt. 

Bur the Sound of (e) is differently expreſs'd ; and 
of various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of the 
other Vowels, all which it lengthens (when ſilent it 
ſelf) in divers Manners, but is ſeldom long it ſelf, 
either in Words of one or more Syllables: Of the 
firſt we have but ſixteen Examples, as, 


1. Bede, 9. Mede, a Country. 


2. 7248 Proper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake or Fens. pe 


3. Vere, 
4. Crete, an Iſland. 
5. Ere, be fore that. 


11. Mete, Meaſure. 

12. Rere, hindermoſt. 

13. Scene, in a Play. 

6. Glebe, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught, 

7. Glede, a Kite 15. Sphere, a Globe. 

8. Here, in this Place. 16. Theſe, 1 
0 


(ic. ) This Vowel is pronounc'd with a clear and acute Sound, 
like the French (e) Maſculine : but it ſcarce ever has the obſcure 
Sound of the French (e) Feminine; unleſs when ſhort (e) goes 
before (r), as in Vertue, and Stranger. (11) 


— 


10 


1er, 
ith, 
the 


nds 
ling 
laſt 
ron, 
(a), 
n of 
iſh'd 
at of 


th an 
» be, 


and 
f rhe 
nr 1 
(elf, 
f rhe 


ry. 
Fens. 


E. 
oft, 
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To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, were, 
nd where, tho by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, 
ſome ſound the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. 


Of the zd, that is in Words of more, than one Syl- 


lab le, the (e) at the end lengthens theſe Words, as, 
I. Adbere. 14. Interfere. 
2. eme. 15. Intervene. 
3 p = my 16. Nicene, Creed, 
4. Blaſpbeme. 17. Obſcene, 
5. Cohere. 18. Portreve, 
6. Complete, 19. Precede, 
7. Concede. 20. Recede, 
8. Concrete. 21, Replete. 
9. Convene, 22. Revere. 
10. Extreme, 23. Severe, 


11. Greve, Lord. 
12. Impede, to hinder. 
13. Intercede, mediate. 


24. Sincere. 
25. Superſede. 
26. Supreme. 


Note, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are 
often 2 compleat, repleat, extream, ſupream; but 
nce they are ſpelt both ways, I wou d not omir 
them, tho they, when in eam, belong properly to 
be following Rule. & 

Cuſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the impro- 
er double Vowel (ea) in all Words where ir does not 
jound (a) ſhort, or (e) ſhort, as will be ſeen when we 
ome to that improper-double Vowel. 


y. IL. The Sound of (-) is lengrhen'd by (ei) in rheſe 
iught. 5 ords only, 
be. x 5 
1. Conceit. 5. Either. 9. Receive. 
To 2. Conceive. 6. Neither. 10. Seize. 
> Sound, 3. Deceit. 7. Inveigle, 11. Weill. 
obſcure 3 · Decei ve. 8. Rece:pr, EE . 
8) ocs il e | 45 & - 
(11 ö lie ) 
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(ie.) lengthens the Sound of (e), or gives it that 


of double (e) in cheſe, p 
| ce 
I. Atchievement, 14. Grief. 27. Reprieve, g1 
- 2. Believe. 15, Grievance, 28. Siege. P, 
3. Belief. 16. Grieve. 29. Thief. a {6 
4. Beſiege. 17. Grie vos. 30. Thieve. of 
5. Bier. 18. Lief. 31. Thievery. at 
6. Brief. 19. Liege. 32. Thieviſh. 
7. Caſhier, 20. Mulitier. 33. Thieves. 
8. Chief. 21. Piece. 34. Shield. hz 
9. Cieling. 22. Piedmont, 35. Shriek, I 
10. Field. 23. Pierce. 36. Sieve, = 
Il. Fiend, 24. Prie#. 37. Teld. 2 
12 Fiend. 25. Relief. ; Pr 
13. Frontier. 26, Relieve, | 1 
Ve 


In all other Words the Sound of (e) long, is 
expreſs d by the double Vowel (ee), as in Bleed fa 
Creed, &c. (11.) The Sound of (e) in Sanger is b 
obſcure, | 1 


4 | | | («| w 
| NT @þ vi 
© (11) The Uſe of this (e) is the lengthening the Sound offi . 
the foregoing Conſonant; and a very learned Man is of Opi- 8 
nion, that it had this Original, That it was of old pronaunc'd * 


but in obſcure manner, like the (e) Feminine of the French; ſa 
Jo that the Words take, one, Hine, &c. which are now Words , 
* of one Syllable, were formerly Diſ-ſyllables, or Words of two 8 
Syllables, ta-ke, o ne, Wi- ne; ſo that the firft Vowel termi- 

mating the firſt Syllable, was therefore long; and that obſcure 


Sound of the final (e) by little and little vaniſh'd ſo far, that 8 
in the end it was totally neglected (as the (e) Feminine of the no 
French often is) the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel being be 
preſerv'd, and all the other Letters keeping their Sounds, as it be 
the (e) were likewiſe to be pronounc'd. And a ſtronger Ar-M t 


ument of this is, that we ſee this mute () in the old Or-. da 
thography or Spelling perpetually annexed to many Words iſ 74 
in which it is now conſtantly omitted, as Darke, Marke, Self, MW che 
Leafe, Waite, and innumerable more, to which Words there I Vo 
is no Reaſon to imagine. that it ſhou'd have been join'd, * f 
| | a 
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that (e) it ſelf, at the end of a Word, has now no pro- 
per Sound of its own, as in make, have, love, &c. (x- 
N cept in the, which is writ with a fingle (e), to diſtin- 
e. guiſh it from hee; and ſome Proper Names, as Phebe, 
Penelope, Paſipkae, Gethſemane, and in Epitome, &. 
for (e) imple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the end 
* of a Word, for he, me, ſhe, we, be, and ye, ſound 
. and wou'd better be written by (ce), * 
| ur 


25 had not been pronounc'd Dar-ke, Mar- ke, Sel-fe , Lea- fe, 
| Wai-te,&c. For tis plain it could not be join'd to thoſe Words 
to make the foregoing Syllable long (which is now its princi- 
pal Uſe) becauſe the precedent Syllables are either nor long, 
or made ſo by their Diphthongs, or double Vowels. Another 
Proof of this is, that we find in the old Poets this (e) makes 
either another Syllable or not, as the Occaſion of the Verſe 
requires; which happens to the French () Feminine both in 
Verſe and Proſe. | 
* But tho' this mute (e) is not ſounded in our Time, yet is it 
far from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous ; for beſides its de- 
monſtrating, that thoſe Words were formerly of more Sylla- 
bles, than they are at preſent, it yet ſerves to theſe three Uſes: 
1. Firſt, to preſerve the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, 
which if long before, remains ſo, tho' that final or mute (e 
be not pronounc'd. 2/y, To ſoften the Sound of (c) (g) a 
(th), as huge, ſince, breathe, ode, wresthe, which that bein 
away, wou'd be pronounc'd bug, ſink, breath, ſeeth, wreat 
&c. 30), To diftinguiſh (v) Conſonant from () Vowel, as 
in have, crave, ſave, &c. which would elſe be hau, crau, 
a 14%, &c. but (v Conſonant having now a peculiar and pro- 
Words Character, it may perhaps hereafter happen that this mute 


g 7 is 
Bleed, 
ger 15 


of to (e) may be left out after it. 
. — When ever there is neither of theſe Conſiderations, it is re- 


dundanr, except when it follows (/), preceded by ſome other 
Conſonant, as in Handle, Canale, &c. here indeed the Uſe is 
not ſo apparent as in the following Inſtances, yet it has even 
here an obſcure Sound, and the ending Conſonants cou'd not 
be pronounc'd without it, nay in Verſe they always make 
two Syllables : So thar Dr. Vallis, who makes it here redun- 
dant, is certainly miſtaken tho? he is perfectly in che right in 
„Ale, Trifle, Title, Table, Noble, &c. ſince, as he obſerves here, 
e, Selſ* i the mute, or rather the obſcure (e) produces the foregoing 
N 97 Vowel. * 
A 


has This 


_ WY 
- — —— — 


4r was in the primitive Words a final (e), as in Advancement, 
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But the Sound of (e) is at the end of many Words, | 5: 
tho differently expreſs d; firſt and moſt commonly th 
by 00% as happy, holy, mercy ; theſe Words may be in 
writ with (ie or y), as the Writer pleaſes, ar 
(2dly,) By (ey), in Angleſey, Balconey, Chelſey, Cool. th 

ney, Humphrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho 
Cuftom now begins to prevail in the omiſſion of I th: 
the (e). ; fel 
(34ly,) The Sound of (e) at the end is expreſs'd by We 
(ee), as in Phariſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, 

Knee, and many more. : 

The Sound of (e) at the end is likewiſe expreſs'd th. 
by (ea), as in Sea, Flea, Plea, Pea, Tea, yea. thi 
Ihe Sound of (e) is ſhortned three Ways; (1#,) in 
by a ſingle Conſonant after ir, as in Bed, fret, Den, &c. Nene 
- (2dly,) By two or three ending Conſonants, as (r,) - 
left, (1d) held, (im) Helm, (ip) help, (It) melt, (mp) Net 
Hemp, (nd) bend, (nt) dent, bent, (pt) kept, (rb) berb, In 
: (rd) herd, (rk) Jerk, (rm) term, (rn) bern, (vt) pert, whe 
(%) Fleſh, (agg) Deik, (ﬆ) RH, beft, bleft. (30h) l. 
The Sound of (e) is ſhortend when it is ex- (ca! 
preſs'd by (ea) in the middle of ſeveral Words; Vir 
as already, Beard, beardleſs, - Bearn, (a Child) Ma- eng 
ther, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earned, Earth, Nerv 
(and all that are deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, 
and all deriv'd from it; Fealous, Leachery, Lead, Mea- 
dow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, Pleaſure, ready, deamſtreß, 
ſpread, and many more. | 
The filent (e), which is put at the end of Words 
and Syllables, does not only produce, or lengrhen 
the foregoing Vowel, but often renders its Sounds i 
: more i 


This mute (e) ia the middle of Words is ſeldom vsdunlef : 


Changeable, &c. it was final in Advance, Change, &c. But I 
tuis (0 which is mute in Words of the bagular Namber, is 


1ounded in the plural, Houſe, Houſes, &c. 


(12) 


d. unleſs 


cement, 
cc. But 
nber, 18 


(12) 
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more ſoft ; as in Face and Lace; ſo in N Rage, 
Stag, Stage, bug, huge, It does the ſame Office in 
the middle Syllables, when ir follows (g) or (c), as 
in Advancement, Encouragement ; ſince (c) and (g 
are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) ſoften 


them; as./ing, ſinge, ſwing, ſwinge, &Cc. 


The filent (e) is often added to (i), (o) and (u), at 
the end of Words for Ornament. ſake, Engliſh Words 
ſeldom ending with thoſe Letters, But now for (ie) 
we generally put (y), as Mercy for Mercie, dy for 
die, and dry for drie, &c. Thus (e). is added to the 
Names of Things, as Foe, Doe, Rat Toe, &c. bur in 
the Words that fignifie. their Action, or affirm any 
thing of them, the (o) is leſt naked, as go, do, and 
in Lo! no, ſo, to, .&c. but the Sound of (u) never 
ends a Word, without (e) following that Letter. 

Tho (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, 
yet muſt it not be left out in Writing in the middle of 
compound Words, as namely, finely, cloſely, bandſome!y, 
whereof, wherein,whereon, &c, nor after () at the end ot 
a Word, another Conſonant preceed ing ir, tho ob- 
ſcurely ſounded, as Bridle; Rifle, Bugle, &. for its 


Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing, Vowel, as to its 
Jlength and ſoſtneſs, unleſs where three Conſonants in- 


tervene, as in Fiddle, Ruſſle, &c. which are call'd a Syl- 
lable and half, tho in reality they are two diſt inct 


Pyllables, as is plaia from our Verſes, 


The Sound of (e before (n) at the end of a Word is 
very-obſcure,or-rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Hea- 
ven, bounden, beaten, &c, and this is ſo plain, that in 
Verſe they are now always us d for Words of but one 


Pyllable. But proper Names of Perſons and Places 


are an Exception to this Rule, as Eden, Eben, &cc. 

The Sound of (e) after (7) is ſilent, or paſſes imo 
a precedent (u) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi-ur; De- 
re, Deſi-ur ; more, mo-ur ; Mare, Ma-ur ; Kere, 
de- ur, &c. The ſame holds in Acre, Maſſacre, Meagre, 
aug re, &c. C 2. The 
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The Sound of (e) is filent, when (s) is added ro a 


the ends of Words in Names which fignifie more 


than one; as in Rlades, Trades, Glades. Babes, &c. 
but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 
filenr ro ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and 
the (s) is only added to ſhew, that ir fignifies more 
than one. Thus in dotes, bites, takes, likes, ſtrikes, &c. 
which you will find anon ro be call'd, by way of 
Excellence, Words that affirm ſomerhing of ſome 
Name, or Perſon. And tho' the Affirmation and 
Name are often written with the ſame Letters, as 
Trades ſignifying many Trades, and trades, he trades; 
yer, beſides the Senſe, the writing the Name with a 
capital or great Letter, and the Word of Affirma- 
tion with a ſmall, (for ſo they ought to be written) 
may ſufficiently diftinguiſh rhem, | 
Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho the Syllable 
that goes before conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe, 
— 3 Diſeaſe, Increaſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſe, 
Purſe. | | - 
But here ir.is to be noted, that Words that have the 
Sound of (5), or (s) mingled in their Sound, (es) then 
makes another and a dikinct Syllable; as after (e) in 
Traces, Places, Slices, &c. after (ch) in Breaches, Reaches, 
Leeches, Riches, &c. after (g) in Stages, Sieges, obli- 
ges, &c. after () in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, Noſes, Ro 
ſes, &c. after (ʒ) in razes, amazes, ſurprizes, &. 
The ſilent (e) muſt always be written after (+) 
Conſonant, unleſs (i) follow, as in loving, roving, gi- 
bing, having, &c. and as tis here omitted to avoid 
the claſhing of Vowels, ſo tis for that reaſon pre- 
ſerv'd when (a) follows, as making then diſtinct 1 
lables, as blameable, changeable, & c. So much for 


(E 


(12) 


er (e 
851. 
avoid 


n pre- 
Ct by L 
ich for 


(12) 
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( 12.) Of the Vowel (I.) 


The Vowel (I), befides its long and ſhort Sound, 
has a third in ſome few Words, which tho long, is 
pronounc'd' wich a very ſmall opening of the Lips, 
lixe double (ee), as in Magazine, Machine, Shire, &c. 

The Sound of (i) is long when (e) concludes the 
Syllable ; as ſide, hide, abide, glide, wine, thine, ſhine, 
decline, bite, cite, diſunite, endite, paraſite, quite, &c. 

When (ghe) follows it; as affright, delight, flight, 
&c. and when it is follow'd by (gh); as high, ni gh, 


ſigh. 
Before (gn) ; as ſign, defign, &c. and (mb); a8 


climb; before (id); as mild, child, wild, &c. and 
(nd); as find, mind, kind, rind, declin'd : before 
(re) ; as defire, fire, hire: but then, as has been ob. 
ſerv'd (under (e) obſcure) ir ſounds (iur). 


(i) ſounds ſkort in bid, bib, did, will ſtill, fl, win, 


pin, guild, build, quilt, mint, fit, thing, &c. 

(i) preceding (v founds (u) obſcure; as in bid, 
ſvirt, dirt, flirt, &c. except Words compounded with 
(ir) for (in); as irreſolute, irreverent, irrevocable, ir- 
remeable, &. where it is (i) ſhort. c 


(i ſounds (ye) when it is follow d by (er) ; as col- 


lier, hollier, pannier, &c. or before (on); as Bullion, 

mion, communion, union: or after (); as Celeſtial, 

chriſtian, combuſtion, queſtion, & c. and ſo in poni ard. 

(i) muſt be writ in the following Words, tho' ſi- 

lent, or very obſcurely pronounc d; as Ceaſin, car ria- 

ges, marriage, parliament, raiſin, veniſon ; and the 
in medicine. | 


(i) is obſcure in goſſip, and ſounds (a) in firrah. 
C 3 The 


(12.) When (i) is ſhort, it ſounds moſt commonly like that 
of the (i) of French, and other Nations, with the ſma}} 


— os. DI 
— —— ee — 


Sound; but when tis long, it is pronounc'd like the Greek (1). 
(9 
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The proper double Vowel (oi) is ſometimes ſound- ( 
ed like (i), as appoint, boil, broil, join, joint. 1 

Laſtly, you muſt obſerve, that no Engliſh Word I » 
ends in (i) but has always an (e) after ir, tho now / 
Ge) final is generally turn'd into (y), yet after (/) e. 
and (F) Words beſt end in (ie), as craſie, eaſie, buſie, ( 
gipſie, crucifie, dignifie, &c. but ev n theſe are often ſt 


concluded with (0). | fe 
a tl 

(13.) Of the Vowel (O). 7 

, x 

The Vowel (o) expreſſes three ſeveral ſorts of / 


Sounds, as (o) in roſe, or go, the Mouth opening round, in 
and (a) long or (aw) in folly, fond, which is the tb 
ſame ſound with (a) in fall, and (aw) in fawn, only as 
the laſt is long and the former ſhort ; and of (#) ob- 
ſcure in come, ſome, &c. U 
(o) that is ſhort in rod, ſob, knob, top, bop, lot, &c. (2 
is produc'd, and made long 13 Ways: (1.) When d 
it ends a Word (which is very ſeldom, as go, ho, /o, 
ſo, wo, no, &c. and when it ends a Syllable in a bl 
Word, as glo-ry, fto-ry, noto-rious, except where the bu 
Sound of 2 following Conſonant is doubled, as in Be 
body, codicile, notable, &c. (2.) When (e) filent is po- 
put at the end of the Word or Syllable, as toe, for, (o. 
bone, ſtone, hope, ſlope, rope, mole, &c. (3.) When it is ſuj 
before (Id), as old, ſcold, bold, bold, gold, &c. (4 ) When] be: 
(V ends the Syllable, as joll, poll, roll, ſcroll, controll, &c. Ml on 
but th fe were formerly all written with (n), and ſo an 
retain that Sound. (5.) Before (/) and (%), as bol, MW as 
hole, molten, colt, bolſter, upholſterer. (6.) Before I froi 
(rd), as ford, ſword, gor d, cord, &c. ( 7.) When fol · ¶ bee 
low'd by (Ze), as George, forge, gorge, &c. (8.) Before (v) 


m) lov 


(13) Short (o) is pronounc'd ke the German (a) or o 
or tat (o), only it is ſhort; as in fond, mollifie, &c. * @) is ou 
ro jc d like the Greek (a and the French (au). 


( 
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m), as conform, deform, ſtorm, &c. (.) When it 
is follow'd by (rn), as _ torn, 2 born, 
morning, &c. (10.) Before (rt), as dehort, extort, 
ort, reſort ; bur ſofter and more obſcure in fort, 
comfort, effort, purport, tranſport, &c, (11.) Before 
(#), as F moſt, ho#t,. poft, tis roaft ; but with a 
ſharper Tone in Froſt, loſt, toſt, coſt, &c. (12.) Be- 
fore (ug ht), as in bought, brought, ought, noug he, 
thought, wrought. (13.) When the Word or Syl- 
lable ends with (w); or as it ſometimes ought with 
(we), as bowe, blowe, orowe, glowe, knowe, lowe, mowe, rowe, 
ſhow, ſlow, know, ſtow, owe. The final (e) diſtingniſh- 
ing them from Words of the ſame Termination, tho? 
they have the Sound of the proper double Vowel (w), 
as how, now, cow, &c. | | 
(o) ſounds obſcure, like (oo), or (i) ſhort ; C1.) 
When ſingle (I) follows it, as colaur, columbine, colony. 
(2.) Before (m), as combate, comfort, come, king. 
dom, beſom, fathom, random, & c. except commonly. 
(o) 1s obſcure before () in Words of more Sylla- 
bles than one, as biſhop, biſpoprick; but in Words of 
but one Syllable, as top, hop, op, &c. it ſounds open. 
Before (u) final, as in Hatton, Hutton, button, parſon, ca- 
pon, falcon, &c. Bur theſe are rather ſilent or quieſcenr, 
(os) than obſcure (#'s), the ſecond Syllable being ſo 
ſuppreſs d, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 
heaven, even, &c. which Uſe has now made but 
one. When (7) follows, or (o) comes betwixt (w) 
and (), as world, work, wonder, worſhip ; before (eb), 
as brother, mother, ſmather, &c. except broth, cloth, 
froth, loth, moth, troth, wroth ; bur moſt of theſe have 
been and are yer frequently writ with (a). When 
(v) Conſonant join'd with (e) ſilent follows, as in 
love, dove, lover, &c. except grove, drove, rove, ſtrove, 
(o) after (r) in Apron, citron, inviron, iron, ſaffron, is 
obſcure, like ſhort (u). (o) in Rome the City, is pro- 
nounc d like (oo) in Nom. * 
, Ait. 
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Lafily, (o) never ends any Word in Engliſn, be- 
ſides do, undo, go, lo, no, ſo, whoſo, (an antiquate 
Word) to, too, two, unto, who, mo, (for more is quite 
out of uſe) and wo. The {ound of (o) in the end being 
expreſs d with (ow), except in foe, toe, doe, roe. 


( 14.) Of the Vowel (U). 


(U) has two Sounds, one ſhort, and the other 
long; the long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle 
Vowel, the ſhort is more obſcure and lingual: its 
ſhorr Sounds are dub, rub, rut, gun, drum, burſt, muſt, 
ruff, Which Sound is lengrhen'd three Ways: 
(1.) When it ends a Syllable in Words of many 
Syllables, as curious, durable, union, importunity, furi- 
ous, purity, ſeturity, This long Quäntiry of (u), 
in this place, ſeems to come from (e) final, which 
has a natural place here, tho left out to avoid the 
claſhing of two Vewels, for it might be dureable, and 
impuneity, &c, except when the {ound of the follow - 
ing Conſonant is doubled, as in bury, buryed, ſtudy, &c. 
where the (u) is ſnortned, and falls into the found of 
(o) ſhort or obſcure. (2.) It is lengthen d when (e) 
ſilent ends the Word, as in cube, rude, muſe, refuſe, 
abuſe, &c. (3) The ſound of (u) is made long by 
(i), as in eruiſe, fruit, purſuit, &c. and (o) in yourh ; 
cu) in bufie, buſineß, is ſhort, and ſounds like b;;- 
y, &. | | | 

. Laſtly, No Engliſh Word is ended by (u), except 
you, theu, adieu, lieu; the ſound of (u) at the end 
being expreſs'd either by ( ue), or (ew); as accrue, 
ague, argue, avenue; new, nephew, ſinew, yew, = 

: he 


or (14) The () bag l pronoune'd like the French f , ſill 


(15) 
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The ſound of (#) in the beginning and middle of 
Words, is in few, beſides Names der ivd from the 
Greek; as Euchariſt, Eunuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eu- 
tichw, Euphony, Deuce, Deuteronomy, Europe, Euro- 
chdon, Euſebius, Euſtace, Euterpe, Eutyches, Feud, 
Grandeur, Pleurifie, Pleuritiek, Rheumatick, Rheuma- 
tiſm, Rheum. - 

The ſound of (a) in all other places where it is 
long, is expreſsd by the Vowel ir ſelf ; but when ir 
is obſcure and ſhoir in the end of Words of many 
Syllables, (and ſome of one) it is ſometimes ex- 
prels'd by (ar), by the Corruptneſs of our Pronuncia- 
tion ; as in Altar, angular, calendar, jocular, medlar, 
pedlar, pillar, ſolar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch, dirt, ſhirt, 
ſir, ſirname ; to ſpirt, or ſquirt Water, ſtir, third, thirty, 
the Words deriy'd from it, Sc. or by (our), as in Ar- 
mour, arbour, batchelour, candour, endeavour, favour, 
governour, honour, humour, &c. or by (or) as in An- 
ceſtors, actors, adminiſtrator, ambaſſador, anchor, aſſeſ- 
ſor, corrector, councellor, oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as 
in Adventure, architecture, conj ecture, conjure, creature, 
feature, figure, fracture, furniture, geſture, im paſture, 
incloſure, indenture, injure, jointure, juncture, lecture, 
leiſure, manufacture, mixture, nature, nurture, overture, 
paſture, peradventure, picture, pleaſure, 2 ure, 
rapture, rupture, ſcripture, ſculpture, ſtature, ſtructure, 
ſuperſtructure, tenure, tincture, torture, treaſure, venture, 
veſture, verdure. | : 

Theſe I have inſerted becauſe the (u) is ſhort and 
obſcure, rho' ir have (e) final ar the end, and ſerves 
therefore for an Exception to that Rule, as well as 
an Example of this. ' 

Or by (er), as Adder, adulterer, auger a Tool, bal- 
liſters, banner, fodder, croſier, crupper, daughter, flaugh- 
ter, &c. (15) 55 


Snar: 
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(15.) I ſhall here, at the end of the Yowels, ſay a few Words, 
of their Formation, which, well N will 6 have ob- 
od be a great Help to the Art of Spelling. To proceed 
therefore according to the Diviſion made in my Notes on 
Number (6.) The Gutturals, or Throat Letters, or Vowels, are 
torm'd in the Top, or upper Part of the Throat, or the lower 
Part of the Palate or Tmgue, by a moderate I of the 
Breath. When the Breath goes out with a full Guſt, or larger 
Opening of the Mouth, the German (a), or the open (o f is 
form'd. But the French, and other Nations, as well as the 
Germans, molt commonly pronounee their (a * that man- 
ner, the Engliſh expreſs that Sound, when it is hort, by ſhort 
(%); but when it is long, by (au), or (aw), but ſeldom b 
(a). For in the Wane ral; folly, cal, collar, laws, loſs, cauſe, 
coit, and odd, ſawd, ſod; and in many other Words like theſe 
there is the ſame ſound of the Yowels in both Syllables, only 
in the firſt it is long, and in the laſt ſhort. And this perhaps 
might bring our former Diviſion of Sounds into doubt, ſince 
that ſuppoſes the Difference to ariſe from their Length or Bre- 
vity; whereas here we make the Sounds the ſame, - But this 
muſt be here underſtood of the Formation of the Sounds; that 
is, the ſhort and the long Sounds are produc'd in the ſame Seats 
or Places of. Formation; but-in the former Rule the Hearing 
only is the Judge of the Sounds as they are emitted, not as to 
the Place of their Formation. j 

In this ſame Place, but with more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth is form'd the French (e) feminine, with an obſcure 
Sound. Nor is there any Difference in the Formation of this 
Letter from the Formation of the foregoing open (a), but that 
the Mouth or Lips are more contracted in this, than in the for- 
mer. This is a Sound, that the Engliſh ſcarce any where al- 
low, or know, except when the ſhort (e) immediately pre- 
cedes the Letter (7), as liberal, vertue, liberty, &c. 

The ſame Place is the Seat of the Formation of (o a and (u) 
obſcure, but ſtill with a leſs Opening of the Mouth; and it 
differs trom the French (e) feminine only in this, that the 
Mouth being leſs open'd, the Lips come nearer together. This 
ſame Sound the French have in the laſt Syllable of the Words 

er viteur, ſacrificateur, &c. The Engliſh expreſs: this Sound 
RW ſhort (u) in turn, burn, dull, cut, &c. and ſometimes by a 

egligence of Pronunciation, they expreſs the ſame Sound by 
(o) and (04), as in come, ſome, done, company, country, couple, 
covet, love, &e. and ſome others, which they ought more juſt- 
y . another Sound to. The Welſh generally expreſs this 

oun 99 ), only that Letter at the end of Words with them 


The 


ſounds 


{ 


bar, bare, ban, bane, &c. 
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The Palatine Vowels are form'd in the Palate, that is by mo- 
derate Compreſſion of the Breath betwixt the middle of the 
Palate and Tongue; that is, when the Hollow of the Palate is 
made leſs by the raiſing of the Middle of the Tongue, than in 
the pronunciation of the Throat, or guttural Sounds. Theſe 
Sounds are of three Sorts, according to the leſſening or enlar- 
ging of the {aid Hollow; which Difference may be produc'd 
two ſeveral Ways, either by Contracting the Mouth or Lips, 
the Tongue remaining in the ſame Poſition ; or by elevating 
the Middle of the Tongue bigher 10 the fore-parts of the Pa- 
late, the Lips, or Mouth, remaining in the ſame ſtate. This 
. cons either Way, and it is the ſame thing if it were done 

oth Ways. > 

The Engliſh ſlender (a) is form'd by a greater Opening of 
the Mouth ; as in Bat, bate, Fa pale, Sam, | ame, dam, _=_ 

is Sound differs trom the far, or 
open (a) of the Germans, by the raiſing the Middle of the 
Tongue, as the Engliſb do, and ſo compreſs the Breath in 
the Palate ; but the Germans, on the contrary, depreſs their 
Tongue, and ſo depreſs the Breath into the Throat. The French 
_ this Sound when (e) goes before (m) or (n) in the ſame 
Syllable, as entenamem, &c. The Welſh and the ali au, 
pronounce their (a) with this Sound. F 

In this ſame Seatdo the French form their (e) Maſculine, by 
a leſs, or the middle Opening of the Mouth, with an acute 
Sound, as the- Italians, Engliſh, Spaniards, and others, pro- 
nounce this Letter ; for it is a middle Sound betwixt the fore- 
going Vowel, and that which follows # But the En liſh ex- 
preſs this Sound not only by (e), but when it is long y (ea), 
and ſometimes by (ei), as the there, theſe, ſell, ſeal, tell, teal, 

eal, ſet, ſeat, beft, beaſt, red. read, recei ue, decei ue, &c. But 
thoſe Words, which are written with (ea) wou'd really be more 
rightly pronounc'd, if to the Sound of (e) long, the Sound of 
the Engliſh (a) (juſtl * were added, as in all 72 
bability they were of old pronounc'd, and as they are ſtill in 
the Northern Parts. And thus thoſe written with (ei) wou'd 
be more juſtly ſpoke, if the Sound of each Letter were mixt 
n the Pronunciation. | 

In the ſame Place, but with yet a leſſer Opening of the Mouth, 
i) ſlender is ferm'd, which is a Sound very familiar with the 
rench, Italians, —_— and moſt other Nations. This 
Sound, when it is 
ort; but when it is long, it is generally written with (ee 
ot ſeldom with (ze), and ſometimes by (ea), as fit, ſee't fr, 
et, fill, Jeel, field, fl, ſteel, ill, eel, ſin, ſeen, friend, fiend, near, 
tear, hear, &c. Some of thoſe Words which with this Sound, 


re Written with ea), are often and more juſtly expreſs'd by 
ee), and others ſpe 


t with (e) Maſculine, adding to it the 
5 : Sound 


. — — — 


ort, is expreſs'd by the Engliſh by (1) 
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Sound of (a) ſlender, very ſwiftly pronounc'd. The 77./ſbex- 
eſs this Sound not only by(7), and in the laſt Syllable by ()), 

t alſo by (u), which Letter they always pronounce in that 
manner, and ſound the Diphthongs, or double Vowels (%, 

(en), like (ai) and ei. | 

The Labial, or Lip Fowels, are form'd in the Lips, being 
put into a round Form, the Breath being there mcderately 
compreſs'd. There are three Sorts or Claſſes of theſe as well as 
e The round f) form'd by the 1 perture or O 

round (o) is form'd by the larger A e or ning 
of the Lips; which Sound moſt Peo fe give the Greek ty ; the 
French with the ſame pronounce their (au), and the Engliſh 
almoſt always pronounce their long (o), and alſo (oa), the (a) 
now as it were quite vaniſhing in the utterance; of which the 
ſame may be ſaid as was before on (ca), as one, none, who!:, 
hole, coal, boat, thaſe, choſe, &c. The ſhort (o) is —_— by 
open (o), (as I have faid above) more rarely by round (o). 

The German fat (a) is form'd in the Lips, by a more mode- 
rate or, middle degree of opening them. The ſame Sound is 
us'd by the Italians, Spaniards, and not a few others. The 
French expreſs this Sound by (ou), the Welſh by (w); the 
Engliſh 2 by (eo) (more rarely by (u) or (on)), as Fort, 
ſhoot, ful}, fool, pool, good, ſtood, wood, mood, mourn, courſe, ſource, 

could, would, ſhould, &c. But do, move, and the like, are better 
expreſs'd by round (o), than fat (). 

Slender (u), ſo much in uſe with both French and Eng/iſ), 
is form'd in the ſame Place, but with a leſſer opening of the 
Lips. This Sound is every-where expreſs'd by the Engliſh with 
their long (u), (ſometimes 11 (ow), Which yet are bet. 
ter pronounc'd by retaining t und of the (e) Maſculine, 25 
. Muſe, tune, lute, dure, mute, new, brew, knew, &c. Foreigner: 
wou'd obtain the Pronunciation of this Letter, if they wou'd 
endeavour to Jn the ys apy (zu), by putting the 

{lender (i) before the Letter (u) or (w), (as the Spaniard in 
Ciudade, a City); but this is not abſolutely the ſame Sound, 
tho? it com:s very near to it: For (iu) is a 99 Sound, 

but the French and Engl: © a fimple. The ey generally 
expreſs this Sound by (iw), (yw), (uw), as in Hiv, Colour; 

w, a Rudder; Dum, God. 

I allow theſe nine Sounds to be Vowels, that is, diſtin® 

unmixt Sounds, nordo I know any more (for the Engliſh broal 
(i) does not ſeem to be a fimple Sound); yet I do not deny, 

but that there may now be in {ome Part of the World, or Po- 
ſterity may diſcover more vocal Sounds in theſe Seats of Voice, 
than thoſe nine which I have mentien'd ; and ſo tis poſlibk 
there may be ſome intermediate Sounds, (fuch as perhaps is the 
French ( 1 neuter, betwixt the Palatine Vow:l (a) fl nder, and 
(e) maſcu 


ine); for the Aperture or Opening of the Mouth, | 


like 


þ ex- 
; (9), 


that 


(au), 


being 
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Ike the continu'd Quantity, diviſible in infinitum; For as in 
the numbring the Winds, firſt there were four Names, then 
twelve, and at laſt thirty two. Thus whereas the Arabi ant, 
and perhaps the ancient Hebrews, had only three Vowels, (or 
one in each Seat) now in our Times we plainly diſcover at leaſt 
three inevery Seat ; perhaps our Poſterity may interpoſe ſome 
betwixt each of theſe. | 
But all theſe Vowels are capable of being made long or ſhort, 
whence ariſes the difference of Quantity in long and ſhort 
yllables) tho? ſome of them are very rarely long, (as obſcure 
8 and (e) Feminine); others are more rarely ſhort (as round 
0) and ſlender (u) at leaſt in our Tongue): But ſome of the 
Conſonants are eapable of contraction and being lengthned, 
(eſpecially ſuch as make the neareſt WO” to the Na- 
ture of Vowels), except p, t, k, (or hard (c)) which are ab- 
ſolute Mutes, nor have any manner of proper Sound, but 


wy —_— the Sound either of the foregoing or following 
owel. 


Here I think proper to bring all theſe Vowels into one View 
rang'd in their proper Claſſes, h 
Opening. 
2 
| one Middle. Leſs. 
eee 
[== F e Open Feminine obſcur 
5 2 | 
. | & Se 
y Palatine or Palate f gender (eMaſculine elender 
_— I 3. far lender | 
N D C H A Þ, 
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(15) Of DOUBLE VO WELS, proper 
and improper. 


WI. we call Double Vowels,. is when the Sound 


of rwo Vowels are mixt perfectly in one Syl- 


lable, and indeed make a diſtinct Sound from either 
and all che other Vowels, and merit peculiar Chara- 
ers, if we were to form an Alphabet, and not fol- 
low that which is already in uſe; by which we ex- 
preſs theſe diſtinct Sounds by the two Vowels, whoſe 
Sound compoſes them; as (ai) in fair, (au) in laud 


or applaud, (ee) in bleed, ſeed, &c. (oi) in void, (oo) 


in food, and (ou) in houſe. 


When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, 


and produce no other Sound, but what one of the 
two gives alone, then is that not properly, but im- 
properly call'd a Double Vowel; as (ea) is every 
where pronounc'd (e) long, the Sound of the (a) not 
mingling ar all with ir, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in 
meat, pleaſure, treaſure, &c. (ie) is ſounded like (ee) 
in ſeen, as in fiend; and (ei) ſounds only (e) long, as 
in receive, and (e)) in key, or like (az), and ſo make 
no proper Double Vowel. (Eau), (eu,) ew), ſound only 
(u) long, as in beauty, eunuch, few. 

Thus neither are (ia,) (io), (ua), nor (uo), proper 
Double Vowels, producing all bur the Sound of one 
fingle Vowel, as (tial) is alway ſounded ſhall, as im- 
partial, credential, &c, where the (ei) is ſunk, or 
turn d into (/þ), or the two Yowels are divided, 5 

2 - 


{15.) Theſe Dovble Vowels are commonly call'd Diph- 
thongs, or compounded Sounds, and ſharing in or blending 
the Sound of two Vowels in one, (16) 

16. 


muſt be parted, as queſtion, combuſtion, &c. and 
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always after (/t), or any other Conſonant but (7) 
and (c), and ſo make two Syllables, as beſtial. Thus 
(io) following (e) and before (n,) ſounds ſpun, and 
the Sound only of one Letter or ſingle Vowel, as 

conſtitution, diſcretion, &c. and (io) retains the ſame 

Sound, when it follows () or (h), as when (e) goes before 
it, as in alluſion, aſperſion, compulſion, ſuffuſion, ver- 
ſion, &c. admiſſion, compaſſion, expreſſion, digreſſion, 
paſſion, ſeſſion, &c. But when (io) follows (/, they 


the ſame is to be obſervd after any other Conſo- 
nant. i Wk. | 
(Va) are always ſeparated, except after (g) in 
(gua), and (Q) in Gua; as Language, lingual, Gual- 
terus, or Walter, Guardian, Guarantee, &c. Qualify, 
Qualit „&c. except likewiſe it follow (/), and then 


it ſounds ( ſwa), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and the 


Words that are deriv'd from them, as perſuaſive, 
diſſnaſive, &c. and, ſuavity, a very affected Word 
for ſweetneſs; in · all other Words (ua). are parted. 
Next, (uo) muſt always be parted, except they 
follow (g), as in quote, quota, quotidian, becauſe () 
can't be founded without (#) after it, which is the 
Reaſon, that it is added in gui, qua, quo, --- quick, 
quality, qualm, quotidian, | 110 
Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double 
V. wel muſt conſiſt of two diſtinct Vowels in one Syl- 
lable, yet making but one Sound compuunded of 
thoſe two Letters, and different from the other ſingle 
Vowels; they muſt be in one Syllable, becauſe two 
Vowels often come together, but make two diſtinct 
dyllables, as in aereal, annual, aguiſb, aloes, &c. 


Of the proper Double Vowel (ai), or (ay). 


The proper Double Vowels are therefore only theſe, 
ai) or (4): for (ai), ends no 8 Word, accord- 
2 ing 
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ing to the former general Rule, that (i) ends no 
Word in our Tongue and (ay) begins none, (except 
a Word of one Syllable, as Ay! in 45 me! an Ex- 
clamation. This Double Vowel is therefore written 
(ai) in the beginning and middle of Words, but (ay) 
at the end. | 

Air, aim, ail, aid, begin with (ai), but eight in 
Number, and thoſe Words, thar are deriv'd from ir, 
have the Sound of (ai), but are ſpelt (ei): In the mid- 
dle of Words, as brain, frail, affair, repair, &c. but 
ſome few are ſpelt here likewiſe by (ei) for (ai), 
as concei pt, receipt, deceipt, heir, reign, vein, weight, 
&c. (ay) is put at the , as dray, clay, fray, play, 
day; and of all other Words that ſound (ai), ex- 
cept convey grey, (colour and badger) greyhound ;- obey, 
prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, trey or treypoint, whey, - 

Tho the Letters of this Double Vowel (ai) deviate 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (. 
ſhorr, yet is the ſpelling preſerv'd in (ai), as again, 
villain, fountain, wainſcot, &. | 
The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this 
Town of London has almoſt confounded the Sound 
of (ai) and (a), rhe Maſter and Scholar muſt there. 
fore take a peculiar Care to avoid this Error, by re- 
membring that () ends no Engliſh Word, except 
before excepted, and however you pronounce, write 
alway day, not da; and ſo of the reſt. | 

When (a) and (i) come together in proper Names, 
eſpecially thoſe of Scripture, as Ja-ir, Mo-ſa-ic, Re- 
e &c. they are parted and make two Syl- 

CS, N | 


| Of the proper Double Vowel (ee). 

Tho' (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious 

Gentleman from the Number of proper Double Vo- 

els, becauſe (ee) ſounds like (i) in magazine, ſhire 
: an 
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and machine; yet the ſame Reaſon holding againſt 
(au) much ftronger, becauſe ir ſounds rhe fame, as 
(a) in all, cal, &c. I have thought it juft to re- 
ftore (ee) to its Right, fince it is a very diſtinct 
Sound both from the long and ſhort Sound of (), 
which are native; that in ſhire, &c. is borrow'd 
from this Double Vowel, as all, cal, &c. from (an), 
theſe in (a) being much more numerous, than the 
other in (i). 1 / 

The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable, often 
ſound (ee), as me, he, be, we, here, &c. (16.) 


Of the Double Vowel (au) or (aw). | 


The Double Vowel (au) is expreſs d at the begin- 
ning and middle of Words by (au), at the end by 
(aw); except in aw, awful, awl, awkerd, or awkward, 
&c. where (aw) begins the Words ; and bawble, bawl, 
brawl, craw!, dawn, dawning, a Flawn, a ſort of Cu- 
ftard ; hawk, and Words or Names deriv'd from 
it; hawſer, lawn, prawn, ſpaw!, fpawn, ſpravt. ſtraw- 
berry, tawney, tho' in the middle are writ with (aw); 
all other Words are in the middle as well as begin- 
ning (au), except ſuch as by rhe Oppoficion of (#) 
to (a) found (au), as ball, call, hail, &c. tho' rhe 
Sound of this Double Vowel be the ſame with (a) in 
all, ſmall, &c. yet is different from the common and 
more general Sound of that Letter. 

(Au) begins a Word, as Audience, authority, au- 
ſtere, augment, &c. Au is usd in the middle of 
Words, as Aſſault, becauſe, cauldron, cauſe, cauſey, 
daunt, debauc“, fraud, gaudy, jaunt, jaundice, lau- 
rel, Maud, Maudlin, purſe, ſauce, vault, &c, _ 

D 3 Bur 
; of ) (ze), or (ie), is ſounded like the French long (i), that 
is, lender (7) ; for the French give the ſame ſound to fn, win, 


25 we ſhould do to feen, veen, or perhaps fien, view, as we do 
in fend. 5 (17) 
| " Try; 
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But (aw) muft always conclude a Word, be: 
cauſe our Language abhors a bare naked (u) at the 
end of a Word, as Claw, paw, raw, ſaw, law, &c. 

Theſe two Letters are often parted in Proper 
Names, and make two ſeveral Syllables, as in Ar- 
chela-ws, Hermola- us, 8c. yet in Paul, Saul, &c. it re: 
mains a Double Vowel. 


Of the Double Vowel (01) or (oy). 


The 2 Double Vowel (oi) at the beginning is 
written by (oi), as Oiſter, oil, &c. it is in the ſame 
manner expreſs'd in the middle, as Poſe, noiſe, 
voice, rejoice, &c, This Double Vowel in many Words 
has the Sound of (i) long, as in Point, anoint, join. 


ture, &c. (oy) is written at the end of all Words, a 


Boy, coy, joy, deſtroy, employ, &c. 
Of the proper Double Vowel (oo.) (17.) 


As po Engliſp Word begins with two of the ſame 
Lerters, except Aaron, Aaronite, ſo cannot (oo) be 
put at the beginning of a Word, and at the end but 
of too, in too much, and when it ſigniſies alſo; ard 
in Cuckoo, as ſpelt by ſome. The Uſe therefore of 


(oo) is chiefly, if nor only, in the middle of Words; 


as in Loom, aloof, boom, re proof, broom, room, food, 
Fool, tool, cool, gooſe, and where the true and proper 


Sound of this Double Vowel is expreſs d, as it is in 


many other Words. 
But jr ſounds like ſhort (2) in Flood and Blood; 


and of (o) long in Door, floor, moor, &c. 


And as the Figures of this Double Vowel often ex- 
preſs the Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame 
| ori- 


(17.) (Co) is ſounded like the fat () of the Germans, and 
the (on) of the French, as in the Words god, ſtood, root, fou 
looſe, &c. 5 18) 
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briginal Error of Pronunciation other Letters ex- 
preſs rhe Sound proper to this Double Vowel, as (ou) 
in could, ſhould, would, &c. and fingle (o) in of, 
Wolves, Rome, tomb, womb, QC, 4 pprove, behove, move, 


re prove, &C. 


Of the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow.) 


This proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow), has two 
Sounds, one proper to ir as a Double Vowel,or as com- 
pos d of both (o and (a), as in Houſe, mouſe, lowſe, 
owl, fowl, town ; to bow, fowl, beugh, our, out, 8c. 
and another, which is improper to irs Nature, the 
Sound of the (4) being entirely ſunk, as in Soul, ſnow, 
know , &c. Thus, in Words ending in (ou) ob- 


ſcure, (o) is only ſounded, as in Shallow, ſorrow, ar- 


row, billow, and where the (w) ſeems only pur for 
Ornament-ſake, and meerly to cover the Nakedneſs 
of ſingle (o). This holds in moſt Words of more 
than one Svllable. (ou) is alſo ſounded like (u) ſhorr 
in Couple, trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the Sound 
of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
proper Double Vowel, Thus in Du, your, and youth, 
the (u) is ſounded long. 

And in could, would, ſhould, and a few others ir 
ſounds (oo). Bur in the modern Way of ſpelling and 
ſounding, the (/) is left out, and cou d, wou d, ſhou'd, 
ſound cood, wood, ſtood, &c. | 

(Ou) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its 
Compounds; Ouſel, except Owl ; and in the middle 
of moſt Words; as Hour, flour, moumtain, fountain, 
bounce, flounce, &c. except Crown, clown, down, drown, 
frown, gown, town, bowels, bower, bowel, dowager, 
dower , dowry , bowſe , dowſe', ſowſe , fowl , Howlet , 
Powel, towel, trowel, vowel, browſe, drowſy, carowſe, 
cowardice, cowcumbers, endowment, flowr, lowre, power, 
tower, Howard, allowance, advowſon, how!, pow:, rowel, 
ran, ſhower, Ke. This 
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This Sound is always at the end of a Word, ex- 
preſs d by (ow), as now, bow, enow, &c, In ſhorr, 
this is a general Rule, That when ever a proper 
Double Vowel loſes irs native Sound, and varies to 
any other fimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a proper, and 
becomes an improper Double Vowel, as having only 
the ſimple and uncompounded Sound of ſome one 
ſingle Vowel, Thete is but one Exception to this 
Rule, when ir wanders to the Sound of another 


Double Vowel, which is only done by (oy), when it 


ſounds (oo), in could, would, ſhould, &c. (18.) , 
| | | 0 


(18.) All other Sounds, beſides thoſe enumerated in the fore- 
goin Diſcourſe of ſimple Sounds, are plainly compounded, 
thoꝰ ſome of them are commonly thought to be imple. 
The Diphthongs or Double Vowels az, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, or 
ay, ey, oy, aw, ew, ow, when they are truly ronounc'd, are 
compounded of the foregoing or prepoſitive Vowels, and the 
Comlonants y, and w, which yet are commonly taken for ſubſe- 

ueat Vowels : For in ai, an, or ay, aw, the (a) ſlender is {et 
Arlt in ei, or ey, the (e) Feminine; in en, or ew, the (e) 
Maſculine : in 07, ou, or UZ ow, the open (o) is ſometimes ſet 
firſt, (as in the Engliſh ords boy, toy, ſoul, bow!, a Cup) ſome 
tzmes obſcure (o), as in the Engliſh Words boil, toil, oil, bowl, 
; owl, &c. I grant by the Pronunciation of ſome Men, open 
(o) is us'd in theſe Words. 4 

* But whereas ſome will needs have it, that the Conſonant: 
O) and (w) do not at all differ from (:) and (), or (as we 
write them) (ee) and (oo), very ſwiftly pronounc'd ; it may 
eaſily be found to be a manifeſt Error, if we nicely attend the 
Formation of the Words ye? and woo, (eſpecially if we often 
repeat them ; for he will obſerve, that he cannot paſs from 
the Sound of the Conſonant, to the Sound of the following 
Vowel, without a maniteft Motion of the Organs, (and by 
that Means of new Pohtion) which does not happen in the 


' repeating of the Sounds (ee) and (oo). 


* This is Dr. Wallis's Obſervation, which I do not think con- 
eluſive for what he brings it, becauſe in the Inſtance he gives 
the (v) and the (W) are P ac'd before the Vowels, and then th:y 
are Conſonant: confeſs'd ; 

have the very ſam: Effect on the Organs, as (1 and (u) ha vi. 
Por no Bod contends that they are never Conſonants, or hat 
— ol onants, they are form'd in the ſane manner, as when 

owels, 


—— 
” 


but when they come after Vawels the) 
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Of the improper Double Vowels: (19.) 


The improper Double Vowels are counted nine in 
Number, as (aa), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (0a), (oe), (ue), : 
and (ui). 

(Aa) is ſeldom in any Word but proper Names, 
-— there only ſounds (a), and is generally divi- 

ed. 3 

(Ea) is ſounded four ſevera! Ways, (I.) like (a) 

long, as Bear, ſwear, tear, wear; (2.) like (a) ſhort, as 


 Hearken, heart; and alſo Words derived from ir, as 


hearty, heartleſi, &c. and its Compounds, as bear- 
burning, bearts-eaſe, faint-hearted, &c. (3.) (e) ſhort, 
as Already, ready, beard, breaft, head, &c. (4.) it 
ſomerimes ſounds (ee) , or (e) long , as in Appear, 
arrear, fear, near, &c. bead, conceal, deal, veal, glean, 
&c. and generally the long Sound of (e), is wrir 
(ea), as feat, beaſt, &c. and the ſhort ſound (e), as 
bet, gueſt, &c, — 

bee 


I am ſenſible, that theſe which we call Diphrhangs , or 
double Vowels, in different Tongnes, have different Sounds 
of which we have no Bug'neſs now to treat; 2 theſe may all 
be found and diſcover'd among thoſe Sounds, which I have 
diſcours'd of; and may be ſo reterr'd to their Places. The 
long (i) of the Engliſh is plainly compounded of the Feminine 
9 and (y), or (i), and has the ſame Sound entirely with the 

eek (ei). | | 

The Latin æ, æ, the Engliſh ea, oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes 
ei, ie, ou, au, (the like being to be found among other Na- 
tions) altho? they are written with two Characters, are yet 
(at leaſt as we pronounce them now) but ſimple Sounds. 


(19.) They are juſtly call'd improper, becauſe they are moſt 
18525 ned in urs, tho — K* two Vowels. Tis 
probable when this Spelling prevail'd, each Letter had a ſhare 
in the Sound, but — and Corruption of Pronuncia- 
tion has wholly ſilenc'd one. This is remarkable, that in 


molt of them the firſt Vowel prevails, and gives the Sound. 


(20.) 
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(eo) ſounds (e) ſhort, in Feoffee, jeopardy, leopard, 
yeoman ; (e) long, in people, feodary; and (o) ſhorr, in 
Geo ge. | 

(eu), or (ew), ſound (2) long, as Deuce, Deuterono- 
my, Pleurifie, &c. 4 
(ie) is founded (e) long, in Cieling, caſhier, field, | 
Nenad, frontier, &c. of (e) ſhort, in prerce, fierce, &. 
it is us d likewiſe for ()) at the end of Words. 

(ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a), long, in Reign, feign, 
eight, weighty, &c. ir ſounds (e) long, in deceive, 
pPerceive, deceit, Re. 

Tunis Rule is general, That the Letter, that gives 
or predominates in the Sound, is always pla cd firſt 
in theſe improper Double Vowels, 

In () the (a) ſeems added only to make the (0) 
ſound long, ſupplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the 
ſame Sound, as in Cloak and cloke, approach, broach, 
coaft, doar, float, goat, hoary, load, moat, oak, paach, 
roam, ſoal, a Eich, road, woad :- (oa) has br 
2 Sound in Broad, abroad, groat; and (ai) in 
Gaal. 

In (oe) ſometimes the (e) prevails, and the (0) is ſi- 
Tent, as in O Economy, OEdipus, OEctimenical, OEcono- 
mical; but in Croe (of Iron) doe, foe, ſloe, toe, woe, c 
the (e) is ſilem, and the (o) produc'd + Thefe latter 
being Wards of Enpliſh Origin; as well as Uſe, the 
former of rhe Greek. Shoe, and Me, to make Love, 
ſome write with (oo), leaving (o) bare, contrary to 
the Genius of the Engliſh Language; whereas the 

Diſt inction wou d be preſery'd, and the Sound juſt- 
Iy expreſs'd, by adding (e) to the (vo). __ 

Few Words have (ue) ſounded as one Syllable, 
as Guelderland, guerkins, gueft, for gueſt, is wrong 
ſpelt, tho too much us d of late by the Ignorance 
or Negligence of Authors, or Printers; for its true, 
Spelling is Gheſt: in all which the () is oy added 
ro harden the Sound of the (2), the (e) on CODY 
; Ound- 
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ounded ; tho (gue in Guerdon ſounds (gue), as do 
he Terminations, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as 
{pologue, catalogue, collegue, collogue, decalogue, dia- 
ogue , epilogue, fatigue , barangue, intrigue, league, 

eaguer, plague, prologue, prorogue, rogue, ſynagogue, 
1d, eague, theologue, tongue, Vogue. Ar the end of the 
cc. he following Words (e) is added to (), nor only to 

over its Nakedneſs, according to the Genius of the 
zu, MW ongue, but ſometimes ro produce the (u), as in 
ſecrue, avenue, cue, due, enſue, feſcue, glue, hue, per- 
due, purſue, refidue, retinue, rue, fpue, (or ſpew) ſue. 
Bur (ue) in all other Words are parted, nor make 


my manner of Double Vowel, as in Affluence, cruelty, 
pruel, &c. N | 


(0) The improper Double Vowel (ui), has three ſeveral 
the {Worrs of Sounds, (1.) as (i) long, in Beguile, guile, 
ach, guiſe, quite, &c. (2.) (i) ſhort, in Guilaford, build, 
ach, Nebuild, &c. (3.) (A) long, as in bruiſe, recruit; 
liar Nuit, &c. : 


Cnuap, III. 
Of the CONSONANTS. (20.) 


Ho' a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot be 

ſounded, without adding ſome ſingle or double 
owel before or after it, and therefore derives its 
ame from conſounding, or ſounding with; yet may 
uſtly be defin'd, A Letter ſhewing the ſeveral Mo- 
tions 


(20.) As the Vowels were divided into three Claſſee, ſo we 
vide the Conſonants into the ſame Number; the Labial, or 
ip; the Palatine, or Palate ; the Gutrural, or Throat Co 

onants, as they are form'd in the Throat, Palate, or Lips ; 
mt is, While the Breath ſent from. the . into theſe 
eats 2 is either intercepted, or at leaſt more Jorcibly com- 


ad. a > 
| : But 
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tions and Configurations of the Parts of the Mouth, 6 
by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly de- e 
termin d. | ( 


Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids, 0 
call'd alſo half Vowels; the Mutes are, B, e, d, f, v, C 
25 J, K, p, 4, t, and are ſo call'd becauſe a Liquid MW ( 
cannot be ſounded in the ſame Syllable, when a MW a 
Vowel follows it, as (rpo). WS tl 
The Liquid, or Half Vowelt, as they have ſome MW it 
ſort of obſcure Sound of a Vowel attending theic IL 
Pronunciation, which is likewiſe imitated in their 0 
Names, as el, em, en, ar es, ſo the Name of Liquid C! 
imports the eaſie Motion, by which they nimbly 
glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable, with - (i 
out any Stand, and a Mute before it can be pro- no 
nounc'd in the ſame Syllable, as pro in probable, cor 
(21.) The genuine and natural Sound of (e), is #4 


bard like (, as when it precedes (a), Co), (, (0, 4% 
| | Or 


But it is beſides to be remark'd, that we may obſerve 2 ( 
triple Direction of the Br eath. For (1 2.0 is all directed wholly an 
to the Mouth; that is, ſeeking its Way or Outlet 2 

ils, 


the Lips; or (2.) it is almoſt wholly directed to the Noſtr 0 
there to find Paſſage out; or (3.) it is as it were equally di- 
vided betwixt the — and the Mouth. But I believe this i e. 
Diverſity of the Direction of the Breath wholly proceeds from anc 
the various Poſition of the Lula. ( 
Since therefore the Breath ſent out in this threefold Man- Ia 
ner may be perfectly intercepted thrice in each of theſe Sears, l 
there are nine different Conſonants which derive their Origin Co! 
from them, and which, for that Reaſon, we call primitive, c ther 
clos'd Conſonants: But if the Breath be not wholly interceptel i ,, ＋ 
in theſe Seats, but only more hardly compreſs d, find (tho Wo, 


with Difficulty) ſome Way of exit; various other Conſo- 
nants are form'd, according to the various Manner of the 
Compreſſion; which Conſonants we ſhall call deriv'd, 0 
— Conſonants. As to the particular Formation of them, e muct 
the Notes, at the end of the Chapter. \ WH nera] 


; ; | 1 | he F 
' (21.) The French expreſs the ſoft (c) by this Figure (C), fo ants 
DH which Character — (5) of uſe if it — bY wh 


duc'd among us: Tho? it muſt be confeſs'd, that there A. 1 
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h, or (7), as in Cat, coſt, cup, clear, creep. But before 
e- te), (i) and (5), and when there is an Apeſtrophe 
(or Comma above the Word) denoting the abſence 
I, of (e), it has generally the ſound of (s), as Cell, City, 
v, pre; if in any Word the harder Sound precedes 
id (e), (i) or (), (0 is either added or put in its place, 
a as, Skill, Skin, Publick, and tho the additional ( in 
the foregoing Word be an old Way of Spelling, yer 
ne it is now very juſtly left off, as being a ſuperflaous 
eit Letter, for (c) at the end is always hard, without 
eir 00, or the mute or ſilent (e) to ſoften it, as in Chace, 
uid WW Clemency. | | 
bly Moſt Words ending in the ſound of (ace), (ece), 
th- (ice), (oice) and (uce), muſt be written with (ce 
ro- not (ſe), except Abaſe, abſtruſe, baſe, caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, 
conciſe,debaſe, decreaſe, geeſe, imbaſe, increaſe, mortiſe, 
„ is WM paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, treatiſe, aluſe, cruſe, 
(1), uh excuſe, houſe louſe, mouſe, refuſe, uſe, cloſe, 
Of e. 
Moſt Words ending in {ance}, (ence), (once), 
de (ce), muſt be written with (e) between the (u) 
nolly and (e), except Denſe, condenſe, diſpenſe, expenſe, im- 
ough men ſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, ſuſpenſe, ſenſe. 
* (C) before 095 has a peculiar ſound, as in Chance, 
I Nh cerry, church, choke, chip; but in Chart tis like (A), 
from and in Chord in Muſick. | 
VE: (S) being ſo near à kin to the ſoft ſound of (e), 
Sea I thought it naturally follow'd that Letter in our 
WM Conſideration, tho' not in the Alphabet. When () 
therefore keeps its 7 gay ſound, it is pronounc'd 


2 with an acute or hifling ſound, but when it cloſes a 
=onſo Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure and ſoft 
of the ſound 


much the leſs need of a new Character, as the Rule is ſo ge- 
neral as to admit of no Exception. Some affect to imitare 
the French Way of Spelling here, and write Publique, tor 

they have 


50 not conſidering that they uſe (u, becauſe 
no (&, 


(22.) 


7 ! ˙¹˙¹m—, eee ͤÄ vl ̃7õù ̃ͤbrn w- ůö—— 
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ſound like (3), and not ſeldom when it comes be- 


tween two Vowels, or double Vowels, when it has this | 


ſoft Sound, Propriety and Diftin@ion require, that 
it be writ with the ſhorter Character of that Letter, 
as, hu, adviſe, &c. and with the larger in all other 
places, as hifi, deviſe, if written with an 45s) and 
not with a (c), as it too often is. There are but 
four Words of one Syllable, which end with hard 
( yes, this, thus, us. 

Tho this Letter ſeems very regular in its ſound 


of (ſc) in the beginning, and (es) at the end of Words, 


yer it is too apt to be miſtaken for (e), eſpecially in 
the beginning: Yer by the following Rules and Ex- 
— the Miftake may be -obterv'd, to be re- 
mov d. ä | | 

Moſt Words beginning with the ſound of (%) be- 
ſore (e), and (i) muſt be written with (), except 
theſe with (e) before (e). 

Ceaſe, cedar, celandine, celery, celebrate, celebration, 
.eelerity, celeſtial, celibacy, celibate, cell, cellar, cella- 
rage, cement, eenſe, cenſer, cenſor, cenſorious, cenſure, 
sent, centaurs , centre, Centinody, Knot-grais, an 
Herb; Centory, or centuary, an Herb; centry, cen- 
turion, century, cephalic, cere-cloath, ceremonial, cere- 
monious, ceremony, certain, certainly, certificate, certi- 
fie, cerulean, ceruſt, ceſs, ceſſation, ceſſion, Cetrach, Fin- 
ger hern; and theſe Proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, 
Cenabrea, Cephas, Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Cæſar. 

And theſe of (c) before (i). 

Cicatrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Cieling, 
Cichory, Cileire, Drapery or Foliage wrought on the 
Heads of Pillars; Cimitor, Cincaliſin, Duſt- point, a 
boyiſh Play; Cinders, cinnabar, cinquefoil, cinnamon, 
einqu? ports, ciperus, a ſweet Root, cion, or ſcion, ci- 
pher, cirele, circlet, carcular, circuit, circulate, circula- 
tion, circumciſe, and all Compounds of Circum--- ; 
Ciſtern, citation, citizen, citrine, or citrean, gitron, ci. 

| , 
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of 


theſe Proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cim- 


Ciſtertian, Monks, Citherides. 
And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (e) before (. 
Cybels, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry, Cyclops, Cypnets, 


ko Mode toe 


Cypreſs, Cyrene, Cyril. 

The found of (/ in the middle of Words is uſual- 
ly written with (/, except Acerbity, aceteſity, adja- 
cent, anceſtors, antecedent, artificer, cancel, cancer, be- 


ON S ＋ . 


conceal, concede, conceit, conceitedneſ}, concei ve, conceneʒ 
Agreement or Harmovy in Muſick; concenter, con- 
de- centric, concern, chalcedony, concernment, concert, con- 


pt cercation, an affected Word; conceſſion,deceaſe,decede, 


an affected Word; deceit, deceive, December, decency, 


00, decennial, decent, deception, deceptive, decertation, an 


Ja- affected Word for ſtriving ; deceſſion, as bad a Word 
ure, for departing ; exceed, excel, excellency, except, ex- 

an i ceptions, exception, exceſs, grocer, grocery, immarceſſible, 
cen- a pedantique Word for incorruprible ; imperceptible, 


ere- ¶ incendiary, incenſe, incarcerate, incentive, inceſſant, . 


inceſſantly, inceſinow, innecence, innocent, intercede, 


mercer, mercery, magnificence, magnificent, munificence, 
munificent, neceſſary, neceſſaries, neceſſitate, neceſſity, 


precede, precedential, precedence, precedent, preceptive, 
precepts, predeceſſours, ſincere, ſincerity, ſaucer, ſorcerer, 


middle, as Acid, acidity, accident, ancient, angliciſm, 
galiciſm, dec. in eiſm; anticipate, artificial, aſſociate, 
audacious, audacity, beneficial, calcine, calcinate, coun- 
eil, capacious, capaeitate, capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
aucible, crucify, crucifix, _ decimal, decimate, 
nq . 


deci 


trul, a ſort of Cucumber; citadel, city, cives, a ſort 
fmall Leeks; civet, civilian, civility, civilize; and 


brians, Cimmeri ans, Circe, Cirenceſter, Cybury, Ciſſa, 


Cylindrical, Cymbal, Cynical, Cinics, Cynthia, Cyprian, . 


neficence, chancel, chance lour, chancelleurſhip, chancery, 


mnterceſſor, interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, . 
neceſſitows, necromancer, larceny, ocean, parcel, parcels, 


orcereſ}, ſorcery, Macedon, Macedonia. Before (i) in the 
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Wecimate, decimation, decipher, deciſion, deciſive, de- 
ficiency, delicious, docible, docibility, efficacious, efficient, 


efpecially, exerciſe, exciſe, exciſe-man, exciſion, excite, ro 
excruciate, explicite, fecible for feaſible, gracious, im- (c 
plicith, implicit, incapacitate, incapacity, inauſpicious, Ml. 

incident, incidentally, incirele, inciſion, inciſure, incite, bt 
invincible, judicial, judicious, loqiiacity, medicinal, mul. w 
tiplicity, municipal, nuncio, Nelas, officious, pacify, ar 


pacific, parcimony, parricide, participate, pencil, perſpi- 
cacious, perfpicacity, pervicacious, pertinacious, precindt, 
precious, precipice, precipitate, precipitation, preciſe, 
preciſely, prejudicial, proficient, pronunciation, provin- 
cial, rapacious, ratiocination, reciprocal, recital, recite, th. 
reconcile, reconcileable, rouncivals, ſagacious, ſagacity, in 
Sicily, ſimplicity, ſociable, ſociableneſ,, ſociety, Socinians, ( 
ſoleciſm, ſolicite, ſolicitation, ſolicitor, ſolicitous, ſolici- ¶ tic 
tude, ſolſticial, ſpacious, ſpecial, ſpecialty, ſpecifical, fpe- 
cies, ſpecific, ſpeciſie, ſp:cimen, ſpecious, ſufficiency, ſuf- WM thi 
ficient, ſupercilious, ſuperficial, ſuperficies, ſuſpicious, the 
tacit, taciturnity, turciſm, veracity, vivacity, rea 
Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (%) or kin 
(ſe) muſt be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, ( 
controverſy, courteſy, daiſy, ecſtaſy, ww 7 Epilepſy, fan · ¶ Pri, 
B, ſpell likewiſe, tho wrong, Fancy, frenſy, or fren- 4 
xz», gipſy, greaſy, hereſy, hypocriſy, jealoſy, leaproſy, pal. 
, panſy, a Flower, pleuriſy, 2 a Noſegay, and mig 
Morro of a Ring, 2 Poetry, purſy, queaſy, tan IM feſt! 
H, ro propheſy, cauſey, clumſey, kerſey, linſey- woolſcy, i fore 
malmſey, tolfey, whimſey, | fore 
In moſt Words (/) between two Vowels has rhe bnig 
ſound of (x), except thoſe enumerared in the Rule ¶ our 
abour (ace), (ece), &c. under (c). 
- Moft Words ending in the ſound of (arce),( erce), 
(orce), (uſe), maſt be written with (/) between the 
(r) and (e), except Amerce, divorce, farce, fierce, 
force, pierce, ſcarce, ſcarcely, ſearceneſi, ſcarcity, ſcarce, 
ſource, 
: Aſtet 
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Atſter (on), ( hard, and not (e), muſt be writ- 
, ten, as 1757 to houſe; mouſe, to mouſe ; rouſe, to 
e, reuſe; unleſs (n) interpoſes, and then it muſt be with 
1- (e), Bounce, flounce, ounce, pounce, frounce. 
„ All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and 
e, bear bard upon the ſound of (/, muſt be written 
* with (G), except tha, thus, us, and yes; bur if they 
5 are Words of many Syllables, or more than one, 
1 and end with the like ſound in (w), the (s) is nor 
#, double, bur (o) inferred before (5), as ambigu- 
ſe, an, &c. f 
. (T) ; when (+) comes before (i), follow d by ano- 
;te, ther Vowel, it ſounds like the acute or hiſſing (3), as 
ity, in Nazion, portion, expatiate, &c. but when ir follows 
ns, Ml (/) or (x), it keeps its own ſound, as in Beſtial, qua- 
ici- tion, fuſtian, &c. a | 
ſpe- (T) with an (5) after it, has two ſounds, as in 
fuf- thin, the Tongue 3 lightly the Extreams of 
our, the upper Leeth; and then, where the Tongue 
reaches the Palate, and the Root of the Teeth, ma- 

) or king ſome mixture of (d). 

(H), tho excluded the Number of Letters by 
Priſcian and ſome of our Moderns on bis Authori- 

„yet in the Hebrew Alphaber has three Chara- 
7 Oh and beſide ſome obſcure ſound of irs own, it 
mightily enforces that of the Vowels, and is mani- 
feſtly a Conſonant; after (w) ir is pronounc d be- 
fore ir, as when, white, ſounds hwen, bwite; (hk) be- 
fore (n). borrows its ſound, as knave, knight, hnave, 
bnight. Tis indeed ſometimes near ſilent, as in ho- 
nour, bour, &c. bur ſo are many other Conſonants in 
particular Poſitions. = | 

(X) and (A) are double Conſonants, containing 
two Powers under one Character; the former (ei) 
or (C), the latter (ds), tho the ſound of the (d) be 
not now heard, and only a ſtrong 6ibilation or biſ- 
ing be diſcover d. The * expreſſing () or 

2 


(6), 
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(cs) , cannot begin a Word, except ſome proper 


Names, as Xznthe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xe- 


narchus, Xeneades, Xenivs, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Xe- | 


nophilus, X:nophon, Xerolibia, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Y- 


ſtus, Xiphiline, and ſome few Terms nor vary'd from 
the Greek (tbis Rule meaning only Words purely | 


Native and nor relating to Arr) and ends only ſome 
not all of that ſound ; which is expreſs'd fix ſeveral 
Ways: (1#.) Ar the end of ſhort Syllables by (c., 
as Backs, necks, ſticks, rocks, ducks, bricks, mocks, &c, 
(2dly.) Ar the end of Syllables, made long by a dou- 
bie Vowel, it is expreſs'd by (ks), as Books, looks, break, 
ſpeaks, &c. (3dly) By double (cc) in the middle of 
Words where (e) or (i) follows ; as Accelerate, ac- 
cent, accept, acceptation, acceſi, acceſſible, acceſſion, ac- 
ceſſory, or acceſſary, accidence, accident, accidental, in- 
ucceſſible, occidental, occident, ſucceed, ſucceſs, ſucceſ- 
flon , ſuccetlaneous , ſucceſiful , ſuccinct, ſuocinctneſ. 
4999) By (ct), in Words ending in non, ection, 
"#40, oftion, uction, and umct ion; as Extraction, per- 
fectien, prediction, concoction, deſtruction, compunction; 
only except Complexion, reflexion, a bending back, 
bur more properly reflection, when it relates to 
thought; Connexion, crucifixion, defluxion. (5thly.) By 
fe,) at the end of ſome Words, as Abſtracts, at, 
collect, contracts, defects, effects, inſets, objects, pro- 
"jeRs, ſuljects; he affetts, corrects, inſtrufts, for affect. 
eth, &cc. rhe (th) being now entirely chang'd into (:.) 
\{6rhly.) Laftly, The found of (4) muſt be written 
with (x), in the beginning, middle and end of all 
other Words, except ecſtacy. After (ex) never write 
(, and ſeldom (c), bur in excepe, exceed, exceſs, ex- 
tiſe, excite, &c. and (e) after ex, comes before (c), 
flew); (ct) and (ch), having a full found, as excommuni- 
tate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. 


(begins all Werds of a harſſi ſound before (0), 
G andi(n), as keep, kit, bun, kvgok Kc. mor is 


ever 


Fan, TÞþd ao DV X = 


ritten 
f all 
write 
„ ex- 
> (ce), 
nuni- 


re (:) 
15 It 
ever 


OW. 


ly, gloriouſly, godly, Rec, except at the end of Words 
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ever put before any Conſonant but (n), and then with 
ſo much conftraint, that it almoft loſes its ſound 
for that of (%); and if the ſound of (k) comes be- 
fore any other Conſonant it is expreſs d by (e), as 
in Character, clear, cringe. 

The ſou-d of (Kat the beginning of any Word 
or SyHable before (a), (o) or (u), is always expreſs'd 
by (e), as Cat, con, cup; and at the end of Engliſh 
Words it is quickend and ſtrengthen d by taking 
(e) before ir, as Back, deck, pick, mock, luck; ex- 
cept when another Conſonant comes between the 
Vowel, and (4), then (e) muſt be left out, as in 
Bank, dest, ſilk, fork, lurk ; or when a ſilent (e) fol- 
lows (K), as fpake, poke; or (ea) in the middle, as 


peak, bleak, &c. and then (4) is written ſingly 


without (e) final. 

22.) (Y) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a 
Vowel, it has appear'd to an ingenious Author to 
be ſuperfluous ; yer it is of great uſe in our Lan- 
guage, which abhor the ending of Words in (i); 
and when the ſound of, (i) comes double, tho in 
two diſtinct Syllables, as in dying, ftying, &c. when 
it follows.a Conſonant it is a Vamel, and when ir 
Foes a Vowel it is a Conſonant, and ought to 

call'd (ye), and not (wy); and tho it ends ſo 
many Words as a Vowel, it can end none as a Con- 
ſonant. CO | | 

At the end of all Words of one Syllable ()) bas 
a ſharp and clear ſound, as by, dy, dry, fly, why, ſhy, 
thy, &c, Bur at the end of Words of. more Sylla- 
bles it generally ſounds obſcure, like (e), as erernal- 


| | of 
(22.) This Conſonant is ſounded like the German Conſo- 
nant, that is with z Sound molt nearly a ing an ex- 
tream rapid Pronunciation. of the Vowel (J. The Arabi ans 
exprels (y) by their (ye,) or our (w) by their (wan). 620 
- 23 
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of Affirmation, as apply, deny, edify, &c. (y) only 
precedes Vowels, 21 chiefly (a), (e), (o); and theſe 
it alſo follows and incorporates with them into double 


Vowels, for (ay), (ey), (oy), have the ſame ſound with 
(as), (ei), (05) ; bur the former are more us d at the 


end of Words, In the middle of Words it is not ſo 


frequently us d for a Vowel, except in Words of the 
Greek Origin. ; 

(23.) (Ve), or (v) Conſonant, is near a- kin to (f); 
ir never ends a Word without ſilent (e) after it, 
nor is it ever doubled, however ſtrong the Accent 
may be upon it. In Engliſh it only goes before 
Vowels. 1 | 
24.) (W. This Letter in irs moſt general uſe is 
a Conſonant, going before all rhe Vowels, except 
12 z it likewiſe precedes (r), and follows () and 
th), as Want, went, winter, wrath, write, thwart. 
It follows as a Vowel (a), (e), (o), and unites with 
them into the double Vowels ( aw), (ew), (ow), as 
well as (u); as Sow, ſowe, ſaw, few: bur in (oo) it 
generally is obſcure, eſpecially in Words of many 
Ilables, as in Shadow, Widow, &c, 

Ir —_— has been obſerv'd under H) goes 
before (), cho ir be ſounded after ir, as in when, 
what, &&. 

(G) changes its ſound according ro the Vowel it 
precedes, for before (a), (o), (u), it has a bard gut- 
tural found, as Game, Gold, Gum: but this Ay 

. . . : , » un 


hich (p) and have. 
wat? The i) is onde * 2380 a3 09 in the Latin 
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ay Sound is melted into a ſofter, by (e), (i), or (5), 28 
Gentle, Danger, Ginger; but it is harden d here by 

% the Addition of (þ) or (u), as Gbeß, Guile, &c. It re- 
ich WY tains its native guttural Sound before (e) in theſe: 
ths Altegether, anger, auger, beget, Conger-eel, exegeti- 
A cal, finger, forget, gear or peer, ceſs geld. Geldere 
I land, Gelder, Role, gelding, get, gewgaws, heteroge= 
neous , homogeneal , beterogeneal „ bomogeneeus., hun- 
531. banger, Hungerford , linger, longer, monger, 
Wl fringeth, obſolete, ſtringed, vinegar, winged, wringetb, 


Era 


i Mo. 


: 
- 
4 
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Bas, wrongetb, now written wrings, wrongs; younger ; but 
_ a Singer with a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a 


Swinger on a Rope, and a Swinger, a great Lye, 
2 muft be diſtinguiſt'd by the Senſe, or the old Way 
ol ſpelling the ſoft Sounds, by adding a (d)] after 
PL the (u), as indeed they ſound. (D) before (g) al- 
ways ſoſtens the ſound of (g), as Hog, hodge, log, 
„age, dep, dedge, &c. (G) is bard before (i) in t 
following Words; as, Argile, begin, gibberiſh, gibble- 
gabble, Gibbons, Giddens, Sirnames; gidedy, gift, gig, 
it giggle, giglet, Gilbert, gild, giſder, Gildon, — 2 


any WW yame ; Gilet, a Sirname ; Grills, guilt. head, gimlet 

gin p. girl, Zirder, girdle, or girdler z Girl, girt, virtb 

wh of a Horſe; Gith, pitternggive, gixxard; with all the 
en, Compounds and Words derived form any of theſe. 


5 When ever two (gg) come together, they are 
it both hard, tho' (e), 55 or (0 . , 

If the primitive or original Word end in hard (g), 
all Words derivd from them do the ſame; as Dop, 
dogged, &c. but moſt of theſe latter are under t 
former Rule, becauſe moſt of them double the (g) (), 
ound between the Conſonant, and (g) hardens it; as 
have ſtronger, longer, ſinger, &c. TAN 
J) conſonant always begins a Syllable, and is 
We i always plac'd before, never after a Vowel, and has 
not an unvary'd Sound, as being pronounc'd every- 
"ma where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but when the Sound 
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of ſoft (g) is at the end of a Word, it is expreſs d 
by (g), with ſilent (e) after ir, Rege, ſage, wage, &c. or 
with (dg), as knowledge, &c. 

All Words beginning with; this ſoft found before 
(a), (o) and (a), muſt be written with (je) as well 
as all proper Names deriv d from the Greek and He- 


brew, 

(2) ſounds: (ue) or (que); and has always (u) 
after ir, and begins all Words with that Sound. I: 
ends no Word without (e) after it, and that in but 
a few Words of French Termination, as Antique, 


oblique, pique, barque, cinque. (25.): | 
que, pique, | * ) PART 


(z5.) If the Breath direfed through the Mouth to the Lips, 
be intercepted by the cloſng of the Lips, the (P) is form'd 
the Greek (@) ; the Hebrew (Pe). Ar abians have not this 
but ſubſtitute in irs place (Be) or (Phe); the Perſian, 


belides this (Phe) of the Arabian, have their (P), which 
they diſtinguiſh from (Be), by putting three Points un- 
i. 


_—— h _— not tlie EG 2 1 2 inter 
-eepted in t ate moving t ip of the Tongue to 
the fore part of the Palate, as och is all one, to the Roots 
of the upper Teeth, the Conſonant (7) is form'd ; the Greek 
(7), the 4 abian (Te) or (Ts), &c. : 
if the Breat not ev'n-reach {o far, but be intercep- 
ted at the Top of the Throat, by moving the hinder part of 
the — to the hinder of the Palate, (k) or hard (c) 
is form'd, and the Greek (it), &c. The Welſh always give 
their (c) this hard Sound; Theſe three Conſonants we call 
abſolute Mutes; for they give no manner of Sound in them- 
ſelves, or ir can give any, becauſe the Breath no way gets 
intorhe free Air, for it neither gets out by tha Noſtrils, nor 
out k | 
"if the Breath, egually divided between the Nuſtrils and the 
Muth, be intercepted by the cloſing of the Lips, the Conſo- 
nant (B) is form d, the Greek (C). &c. If in the Palate (D) 
is form'd, the Greek (, the Arabian Bal, &c. But if the 
Breath be intercepted in the Throat by the hinder Parts of the 
Palate and Tongue {> form'd, the. Greek (. &c. The 
Welſb 2 give this hard Sound to their (G). And theſe [ 
call half Mutes, for they make a little ſort of Sound in the 
2. which can be heard by. it ſelf without the aſſiſtance of 
he Sound of any azher Letter, But 
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. But if the whole, or, if you pleaſe, the greater part of the 
or Breath be divided to the Noſtrils, only in its —_ ſtriking 
the Air that remains in the Concave or Hollow of the Mouth, 
the Lips being juſt clos'd, ( is form'd, the Greek (u), the 
Arabian Mim, &c. But if the Cloſure or Interception be 
rell made in the fore-part of the Palate, (V is form'd, the 
e- Creek (), and the Hebrew and Arabian Nun. But if in the 
| Throat, that is in the back-part of the Palate, that Sound is 
form'd, which the Greeks expreſs by ( before (x). (), (X), 
(u) NE]: And the Latins of old by (g), as Jgchifis, agceps, ag- 
1; i gulrs, &c. for Anchiſes, arceps, angulus, as Priſcian and Var- 
b ro aſſure us. Which all now write with (1) before the ſame 
ut Conſonants, eſpecially in the fame Syllable ; ſuppoſe (&), (9), 
Tue, WM (x), and (c), (s » (ch), pronounc'd with a bard, that is their 
genuine Sound. For the Sound of (u) is different in the Words 
TI, ſen, in; from that in ſing, ſagle, ſink, ink, lynx, &c. ſo 
in hand, band, ran; from what it is in hang, bank, rank, &c. 
_ _ WW Nay the Sound of this Letter is 2 in the very ſame 
L Words: For (v) ſounds otherwiſe in 2 — From ger, an- 
n'd; ¶ ger, drin- ter; in-grav, con- grus; but ot ie in long-er, 
this frong-rr , ang- er, drink-er; ing-ruo, cong-ruo. So we 
{ome ſaying in- quam, tan- quam, num- quam, &c. while others 
hich. WF pronounce them as if they were written ing- wam, r 
mug-wam; or ink-wam, tank-wam, nunk-wam. When (n) 
is pronounc'd in the former, the Extremity of the Tongue al- 
ways ſtrikes the foxe-part of the Palate near the Roots of the 
upper Teeth ; but in the latter, the ſame Extremity of the 
Tagen rather d s to the Roots of the lower Tecth ; bur 
the hinder<part of the Tongue is rais d to the hinder-part of 
the Palate, and there intercepts the Sound ; to wit, it is form'd 
in the Mouth in the ſame manner as (g) ; but it has the ſame 
Diredion of the Breath with (u). this, if I am not de- 
eiv'd, is that very Sound which many wcu'd give to the He- 
brew N, when they teach us to pronounce it by ng, gh, gn, 
hn, &c. for they inſinuate ſome Sound, which does nor 
perfectly with either (u) or 12 „ but has ſomething 
ommon to both, And I know not but the Spaniards mean 
be ſame Sound by their (7) mark'd thus over head. 
| call theſe three Conſonants half Yowels ; for they have 
reater proper Sound, than thoſe, which we lately call'd half 


utes, | 

Theſe nine Conſonants, which I have diſcours'd of, are 
orm'd by a total Interception of the Breath, ſo that it bas no 
nanner of Paſſage rough the Mouth, which therefore I 
amd clo;?d: Bur the ſame Formation remaining, if the 
breath hardly preſs'd, yet (the with difficulty) find an Out- 
t, thoſe Conſonants are form'd, which I call open d, which are 
e Aſpirates of all thoſe (except the half Veli) rom 2 


— 
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they wrote many Words with 
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they are deriv'd : More ſubele and thin, if the Breath goes out 
by an — r or Crevice; or more groſs,if it go out 
by a round Hole. They are referr'd to the ſame Claſſes their 
Primitives were, as being nezr a-kin to them. I ſubjoin no 
Aſpirates to the half Vowels, not that there is no Sound when 
the Breath breaks from him that is about to pronounce them; 
but becauſe that Sound has not yet, as far as I can diſcover, 
obtain'd any Place in the Lift, or Catal of Letters ; for 
it expreſſes the Lowing of an Ox, or the Humane Sigh; that 
271 if that be made in the Lips, this chiefly is in the Palate or 
. Irdat. 

If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, when we are going to pro- 
nounce the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (F), or (ph ), that is, the 
Greek (o), the Arabian (Phe, the Welſh (V, is form'd and 
pronounc'd; nor is it of much Conſequence whether the Breath 
gets out by a longiſh Chink, or by a round Hole. For tho 
that Way the Sound is more ſubril and fine, and this more 

ofs, yet the Diſtinction of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, 
that I doubt whether they in any Language are expreſs'd by 


different Letters. 


If the Breath break out by a Chink, when we are going to 
pronounce (6), it forms the 8 0 (v) Conſonant, Cc. The 
Spaniard not ſeldom gives the ſame ſound to (5), uſing the 
Letters (b) and (v) promiſcuouſly. The Welſh expreſs this 
Sound by (F) (and the foregoing Sound by f). The Erg/i 
Saxon either had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it by (f) in 
Writing, for they knew nothing of the (v) Conſonant; and 

57 ) (as the Engliſh did aſter 
them for ſome Ages) which are now written with (v), 58 
much as thoſe which ill are ſpelt with (F); as gif, Hen, 
&c. which now are writ give, Heaven, &c. The Arabian 
and Perſians have not this Sound: And the Turks pronounce 
their Law in this manner, and as a great many, the Vau of 
the Hebrews (which ſore think more properly pronounc'd 3 
the Arabic Waw, or w). And I doubt not but the Zolic (f 


had this Sound; for fince the Greeks had before the Character 


.(#), there was no manner of need to invent a new one to ex- 
preſs the ſame Sound. Beſides Pri ſci an owns, that the Latin 


Y had formerly the ſame Pronunciation, that is, the lame 


Sound, that was afterwards given to the (v Conſonant, and 
ſo the Letter (f) paſt to the Sound of (o) or (ph). 

But if the Breath make its Way out through @ round Hol, 
the Engliſh (w) is form'd and the Arabi an (waw), and which 
Sound many give to the Hebrew (vau). But the German (w), 
if I miſtake nct, has a Sound r of this and the for- 
mer Letter; that is, by placing that hefore this; ſo that the 


Engliſh wou'd ſpell that with vwa, whith the German: ex. 
preſs by wa. This Sound is not very different from the Eng 
: | 06 
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(oo), the French (on), and the German groſs or fat () moſt ra- 


idly pronounc'd. For this Reaſon ſome have thought it à 
2 , tho' it be in reality a Conſonant, tho' it muſt be 
own'd, very near a-kin to a Vowel. The Helſb make that a 
Vowel, as well as this a Conſonant, expreſſing them by the 
ſame Character (w), but when dis a Vowel it is accented over- 
bead, and ſounds long; in other Places *tis a Conſonant, its 
Sound being ſhort; as, Gw"yad, (which is two Syllables) a 
Gooſe 7 5. crooked ; gw yr, Men. When ever this Sound 
in Latin follows ſ. q. g. as in ſuadeo, quando, lingua, &c. moſt 
take it for a Vowel; and perhaps ſome, who wou'd have it 
a Conſonant in the Engliſh ords wade, pe wadc, ſway, &c. 
and yet the Sound is the very ſame in both Places. But the ſub - 
join'd Vowel in the Diphthongs or double Vowels, (au), (eu), 
(on), truly pronounc'd, is no other than this very Conſonant ; 
as any Man may fee by conſulting the diſcerning Gataker, in 
his Treatiſe of double Vowels. 

If the Breath more groſly goes out by the Hole, when we 
are going to pronounce the Letter (J), the Greek (9) is form'd, 
the Arabick (The), &c. and the Engliſh (Th), in Thigh, thin 
thing, thoug ht, throng : The Anglo-Saxons formerly cypreſs 1 
this Sound by this Note (9), which they call'd Spina, or the 
Thorn: The Welſh always write it with (Th). 

Bur if the Breath on this Occaſion go more ſubt-liy out of 
the Mouth by a Chink, that Part of the Tongue which is next 
to the Extremity being lifted up, that the Breath may, as it 
were, be flatted or thin'd, and preſs'd with a wider, but grofs 
Form, the Greek (g) is form'd, the Hebrew Samech and Sin, 
the Arabick Sin and Sad, the Latin and Engliſh (/), pro- 
nounc'd with its right Sound, that is, a ſbarp, acute, or ſtridu- 
lous, or hiſſng Sound; as in the Words, N, this, us, thus, 
hiſs, leſs, ſera, ſtrong, &c. With this Sound we alſo pronounce 
ſoft. c) before (e),.() and (7) ; as in Grace, Mercy, Peace, ſince 
Principal, &c. e French give ſometimes (c) the ſame Sound 
when it has a Tail, as in Garn. 

If the Breath get out of the Mouth by a Hole in a groſſer 
manner, when you are about to pronounce (D) it. forms the 
Arabick Dhal, the Hebrew Daleth, the ſofter (D) of the Spa- 
mards; that is, as that Letter is pronounc'd in the mi? dle and 
end of Words, as Majeſtad, Trinidad, &c. The Engliſh write 
this Sound in the ſame manner as they do another, which we 
have lately nam'd; that is, with (7+) in thy, thine, this, the, 
&c. The Anglo-Saxons writ that Sound with (þ), but this 
with (D), (D), as is plain from their Writings, (tho' they 
lometimes confounded theſe 8 but in followin 
Ages the Engliſh expreſs'd both Sounds by (þ ), which by de- 
grees, degenerated into the Character (P ), which in very ma- 
py Manulcripts perpetually begins 1 Words, which now 
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are written with (th). And hence ſprung the Abbreviations 
of the, that, thou, by 5, y. p. The Welſhexpreſs the former 


Sound by (zh), the latter by (ad), only ſome pretend that ir | 


is better written by (ah), who have not been able to alter the 


old Ort hography. But we (as I have obſerv'd) expreſs both 


Sounds by (75), but erroneouſly, ſince neither of them is a 
.compounded Sound, but evidently ſimple, — or deſcend- 
ing almoſt in the ſame manner from the Sounds of (4) and (c); 
ws 75 } and (v) do from the Sounds of (p) and (6), I grant, 
Mat 


y the {ame Reaſon, that () is written for (5), (6h), Þ 
th) and (ah), might be alſo written, that is in ſome mea- | 
ure, to ſhew the Affinity and Derivation of the Aſpirate Let- | 
ters, to thoſe from whence they draw their Original. But it 
is evident fi om the Words, that the genuine Sound 

ainly different from that of the 


.compos'd of the Letters, is p 
Aſpirate Letter; as Cob-ham, Chat-ham , Wit- ham, Mait- 
gam, Wad-ham , Wood-horſe , Shep-herd. Clap-ham , Meſ+- 
Fam, &c. And thus we find entirely other Sounds in Ge- 
hain, Block. head, Hog-hera, Cog-hill, Houj-hold, Diſ-honour, 
Mif-hap, diſ- honeft, diſ-bearten, Maſ-ham, Cauſ-ham, Vi 
Heart, &c. than thoſe which we commonly write with (ch), 
(g), (ſb): But the French, the Relmings, and many others, do 
not at all, or extreamly little, pronounce either of thoſe Sounds 
which we expreſs by (th); and while the French endeavour 
to pronounce it, they utter (7), the Femings (a), and ſome 
others (). Yet it is not hard to pronounce theſe genuine 
Sounds, if we wou'd but take a more peculiar Care of, and 
Have a nearer Regard to their Formation. That is, all the 
Parts of the Formation remain the ſame as if we were going 
to pronounce (t) and (a), only we ſuffer the Breath to go ou: 
of our Mouths here, and not there. We mult alſo take hced, 
that, for want of Attention, the Part of the Tongue next to the 
Extremity riſe a little, and ſo form the Letters a, and (2); 
Tor as (J) is to (7), ſo is (z) to (d), as we ſhall now cx- 
plain. | 
- If when you are about to pronounce (d), you extrude the 
Breath in a more ſubtil manner, as it werethin'd, by a Chink or 
Crevice, (we Part next to the Extremity of the Tongue being 
to that end lifted up) the Latin (z) is form'd, the Greek (/), 
t he Hebrew Zain, and the Arabian (ze), which Sound the 
Engliſb expreſs by their (z); but they, as well as the F ench, 
do ſometimes expreſs this Sound by (/ ), eſpecially when it is 
\Plac'd between two Vo wels, and in the end of a Word, as in 
Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And when a Name or Noun, with 
Hard (s) in the laſt Syllable is made a Yers or Word, then this 
_ #erb or Word is pronounc'd with ſoft (), (that is z); ſo a 
Houſe, a Louſe, a Mouſe, a Price, Advice, (or Adviſe, accord- 
ing to ſome; tho, in my Opinion, the (c) ought to be Kept 
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the Name, as a farther Diſtinction ot the Name from the 


Word or Verb) cloſe, Braſs, Glaſs, Graſs, Greaſe, a Fleece, 


end with hard (); but to horſe, to louſe, ro mouſe, to priſe, 


or prize, (tho? Prize with a (z), ſigniſics a Purchaſe, a Cap- 
tion of ſome Ship, & c. or the Reward' of ſome Action, or to 
be obtain'd by ſome Action, &c.) to adviſe, to cleſe, to brat”, 


to fleexe, &c. are pronounc'd with ſoft () or (x). But other 


Letters in the like manner have an analogous Alteration, 
For from the Names, Wife, life, . & half, calf, ſafe, breath, 
cloth, are pronounc'd with the harder Sounds; they are thus 
made Verbs or Words, to wive, to live, to ſtrive, to halve, to 
calve, to ſave, to breathe, to clothe, The Italians (eſpecizlly, 
when it is doubled) expreſs (z) ſtronger, as the Hebrew 105 
or (tz) : thus not a-few pronounce in Latin Words when (7): 
goes before (i) and another Vowel follows; as Piaxza, Vent, 
tie, they pronounce Piatxa, Venetziæ, Kc. n 
We may add to (4), or, if you pleaſe, to (n) , two other Let- 
ters form din the ame Seat, that is, in the Palate, viz. () an 
fy 7 otro caches oc 


7). Ichaſe rather de join theſe Letters to (d) and (x), than to 
the Letter (7), by rea ſon of the Concuſſion of the Larynr, why 
Wiad-pipe, and the Emiſſion of the Breath to the Noftrils ins 
their Pronunciation, of which the Letter (v), and all that arg 
deriv'd from it, are utterly incapable. 

The Letter ( Y is form'd if when you are about to pronounce 
the (a) or (u), =” gently ſend out the Breath from one or 
both Sides into the Mouth, and by the Turnings of the Mouth 
to the open Lips, with a Trembling of the Tongue. And the 
Sound of this Letter, if I, am not deceiv'd, is the ſame in all Lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew ( and the Greek (A). ; 

But the Wb have another and ſtronger, tho? a kindred 
Sound to this, which they write with a (H, to diſtinguith it 
from that of the ſingle (1) , by the Breath's being much more 
forcibly preſs'd into the Mouth, whence proceeds a more frothy 
Sound, as it were, compounded ot (fgA).- But this Sound, I 


I think, no other Nation knows, unleſs perhaps the Spa- 


niards, 

The Letter (7), which is generally call'd the Dog Letter, is 
likewiſe form'd in the Palate ; that is, if when you are about 
to pronounce (d) or (n), the Extremity of the Tongue being 
turn'd inward by a ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, beats · the 
Breath, that is going out; from which Conflict that horrid 
or rough Sound of the (7) proceeds. And the Sound of this 
Letter is the ſame in all Nations, as the Hebrew Reſb, and the 
Greek (e). The Welſh 2 ſubjoin () to this Letter; and 
their (rh) anſwers the Greek aſpirated (g. They tell us, that 


the Americans bordering on New-Engla nd, or at leaſt a great 
Part of them, cannot pronounce either an (I) or (v, but ſubſtitute 
(») in their Place; thus, for Lob ſſer, they lay, Nol lan. 
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If the Breath, being more ſtrictly compreſs'd, breaks ory 


wore ſubtilly, when you are about to pronounce (k) or hard (c), 


it forms the Greek (x), the Arabian (cha), truly pronounc'd, 
&c. that is by a middle Sound betwixt (c) and (/): and this 
Sound is very familiar to the Germans and Welſh, and they 
both expreſs it by (ch). But it is quite laid aſide in Engliſh; 
for our (ch) is a quite different Sound, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after. 
But if the Breath £2 out in a groſſer manner, and leſs im- 
— (by reaſon of the more lax Poſition of the Tongue, and 
rger Exit for the Breath) the Latin (h) is form'd; and the 
#l-orew and Arabian {He ) and the Greek aſpirate Spirit, And 


this Sound is common to moſt Nations. But the French, tho? 


they write (+), ſeldom pronounce it. The Difference between 


the Sound of this and that of the foregoing Letter is only this, 
that the Breath in the former is expell'd with a greater Force, 
and by a narrower Paſſage, as it were through a Chink, (and 


is chere fore nam'd the doub'e Aſpirate) this more freely ain 
as it Were through a Hole or larger Paſſage. 

Tue Greeks, as if it were no Letter, {becauſe its Sound is 
but ſmall). call'd it an Aſpiration, and (at leaſt now-2-days) 


let it not dovyn in the direct Eine of the Letters, but pur it 


over the Head of a Letter: Tho formerly they ſet them before 
the Vowels in the direct Line, but they ſet the (g) after them, 
tit I am not miſtaken) and this makes them uſe (+) for a Note of 
en hundred; for what is now written £x«)oy, was formerly 
written He:aJov» But can ſee no manner of Reaſon why 060 
ſhould not be a Conſonant in all other Languages; for it is by 
no means to be rejected from the Number of Letters, becauſe the 
Sound of it is ſometimes not pronounc'd by the French and ſome 


._Others; for that is no more than is common to many other Let- 
ters, eſpecially of rhe Hebrew, (and other Oriental Tongues) 
which are quieſcent or filent : Nor becauſe it does not 


Hinder the Elifion of the foregoing Vowel, when another 
Vowel follows in the ſubſequent Word ; for 929 wou'd then 
lie under the ſame Fate, and ( 2 anciently did not hinder 
this Contraction. But I muſt confeſs, that there is ſome doubt 
whether the Latins, who were ſuch mighty Emulators of the 


| Greeks, allow'd () to be a Letter or not, eſpecially when we 


find the Grammari aus ſo carneſtly denying it with Priſcian at 
the Head of them. : 

If when you are about to pronounce (), or the hard (g), the 
Breath being more hardly compreſs'd , goes out by a more 
ſubtile Chink, as-1 my {ay, or Slit, that Sound is form'd 
which is expreſs'd by (g). The Engliſh ſeem formerly to have 
had this Sound in the Words Light, Night, Right, Daugh- 
Fer, &c, but now they only retain the Spelling, entirely omit- 
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ting the Sound; but the North Country People, eſpecially the 
Scots almoſt retain it ſtill, or rather ſubſtitutè the Sound of 
() in its room. The Iriſh in their (gh) have exactly this 
Sound, as in Leg, a Lake. &c. It differs from the German (ch) 
as (8) does from (c), that is by the Direction of the Breath to 
the Noſtrils, which neither 81 nor (ch) can do. But the Ger- 
mans . Wee by (ch) thoſe very Words which the EU. 
gliſb write with (gh), for their Macht, recht, liecht. fechten, 
tochter, anſwer our Night, right, light, fig ht, daughter ; and 
there are many more Words of the {ame kind. The Latins, 


"Greeks, Hebrews, and Arabi ant, knew nothing of this Sound. 


The Perſians pronounce their Ghaf with this Sound; which is 
diſtinguiſh'd from the Arabic Ref by three Points over it. 
But if the Breath go out more freely, and as it were through 
2 more large Hole, the Engliſb ( ) Conſonant is form'd ; the 
German (j) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), which Sound ma- 
ny contend belongs to the Hebrew ( jod . For this Sound is ve- 
ry near a kin to that of the Vowel (i) ſlender, moſt rapidly 
pronounc d. The Diphthongs (as they are call'd) a7, ei, ,. 
or 12 ey, oy, are promiſcuouſly written by (i) or (y), eſpe- 
cially by rhe Engliſb and the French. (7) is not only put tor (i) 
at the end of Words, but in the middle, when 90 follows the: 
Sound of OE as, dying, lying, &c. the Anglo-Saxons, and 
after them the Engliſh for many Ages always put a Point over, 
(3) when it was us'd for the Vowel (i) thus, (). : 
But it is manifeſt, that there is a great Affinity between this 
Letter and (g) and(gh) from thoſe Words, which are now writ- 
ten by (gh), as light, might, thought, &c. being in the old Manu- 
ſcripts written with (5), in the ſame Character, as yet, on- 
der, &c. For they had a threefold Figure, one (y), which we 
now expreſs by (C), as we have already oblerv'd ; another 
which was us'd tor (i) Vowel, and differing from the former 
only by the Point over it; and a third (3) which was always 
put for ()) Conſonant, and which was found in thoſe Words 
which we now ſpell with (24): But the Library-keepers of 
latter Times, igncrant of the Matter, have by a very groſs Er- 
ror ſubſtituted in the room of it the Character of the Letter 
(z), when they made thoſe monſtrous Words thouzt, ſou zt, 
Se. for thought, ſought, &c. or rather for thouyt, ſouyt, &. 
(as they were then us'd to be written by (y) Conſonant), as 
we may find them in the Impreſſions of Chaucer, and other of 
the old Poets. I mult alfo add, that not a few Words, whi-i1 
we now ſpell with (5), the old Saxons, (and now moſt com- 


monly the Germans) wrote with (g), for our Words Slay, ſayl, 


Jay, day, rain, and many more, are partly by the Auglo- 
Saxons, and partly by the Germans written S chlagen, ſea 
get, leger lag, tag tegen : And on the contrary many Words 
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which are now written with (g), were formerly written witft 


( y), as again, againf, given, &c, were anciently written 
ayen, ayenſt, yeoven, &c. | 
Thus I have run through all the ſimple Sounds that I know, 


and have given Rules for their ſeveral Formations, and diltri- 


buted them into their ſeveral Families and Claſſes; and as I 
have of the Vowels, ſo ſhall I here of the Conſonants, give 
you a Plan, which your Eye way view all at once. 
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As T have ſaid ſomething of the Compound Sounds of the 
Vowels, l ſhall add a Word or two here of the Compound Con- 
ſonants; The Engliſh ( 90 Conſonant, or ſoft (g), or (dg), are 
compounded of (a) and (5), as is plain from Jar, joy, gentle, 
lodging, which ſound Dyar, dyoy, dyentle, lodying, &c. the A- 
rabi an Gjien (Which Letter, tho? it deſcend from the Hebrew 
Gimel, retains not its Sound) and the Italian Gi. 

The French (j) Conſonant and ſoft (g) iscompounded cf the 
Conſonants (zy) ; for their Je, J; age, aye, &c. are Zye, a- 
x ye, &c. the Perſians expreſs this Sound by their Zye; which is 
diſtinguiſh'd from the Arabian Ze by <br three Points 
ver It, : 

The German (j) Conſonant is plainly a ſimple Sound, that 
33, as [ have ſaid, the ſame with rhe Engliſh ( 71 - 

The Engliſh (Ib), the French (ch), the German (ſch), the 
H:brew and Arabic ( ſhin) ſound ()), forthe French Chambre, 


che Englifh ſbame,and the Germar 


ham, ſeund Szambre, ſyame, 
| 7 Ham, 
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am. The Welſh expreſs this Sound by (f), wherefore with 
you with a Note 21 Production over (if | 


e following Vowel]; 
Sion, (John), is a Monoſy/able, but Sion (Mount Sir) a Word 
of two Syllables. IE 

The Engliſh (ch) or (tch) ſounds (ty), for Orchard, Riches, &c. 
ſound Ort-yard, Rit-yes, &c. The ali ans pronounce their (c) 
thus before (e) and (1). The Perſians, to expreſs this Sound, be- 
hdes the Arabic Alphabet, make uſe of their (che), which by ha- 
ving three Points beneath ir, is diſtinguiſh'd from the A4rabis 
Gjim. If before the Engliſh Word yew, you ſeverally put d, z, 


. L, it will be made dyew, tyew, ſyew, zyem, Which is the En- 


gliſʒ Few, chew, ſhew, and the French Jeu, Play. 

e (X) of the Latins, and almoſt all other Languages, and 
the Greek (E), is compos'd of (c), (x). This Letter is not 
known to the Hebrews nor the Oriental Tongues ; bur in the 
room of it they write thoſe ſimple Letters of which it is com- 
pos'd ; Which the Germans likewiſe often do, for their Ochs, 
wachs, ſechs, ſechſt, &c. are the Engliſh Ox, wax, fix, ſixt ; the 
Welſh always write this with (c). | 

The Latin (k) was anciently put for (ca), and they promi- 
ſcuouſly wrote Calendæ, and Kalendæ; but it now general! 
has the {ame ſimple Sound which the Greek (x), whence it is 
deriv'd, or the Latin (c), and it wou'd be plainly a ſuperfluous 
Letter if (c) always retain'd its genuine Sound ; and therefore 
the Welſh, whole 0 has always one conſtant Sound, have no 
ſuch Letter, as well as ſome other Nations. 

The Latin (q) of old, put for (cu), or rather (cw), which 
has always (u) after it, has the very ſame Sound with (c) or 
(k) and is a ſuperfluous Letter. The Welſb have it not, but al- 
ways put for (q), (cw), or (chw). And the Anglo-Saxong wrote 
Cpen (that is Cwen) for Queen. | 

The Engliſh (wh) is pronounc'd perfectly (bw), and the Au- 
glo- Saxons us'd to place them ſo, and I cannot tell how the ſuc- 
—— 4 came to invert the Poſition, and ſet the (w) be- 

ore the (). 

But this is worthy our Obſervation, That the Conſonants (7 
and (w), tho? it be not minded, moſt commonly are ſubjoin'd 
to kindred Conſonants before Kindred Vowels ; that is, (% is 
often ſubjoin'd to the guttural Conſonants (c) (g), When a Pala- 
tine Vowel follows; tor can, get, begin, &c. {ound as if they 
were written cyan, gyet, begyin, &c. for the Tongue can ſcarce 

is from theſe guttural Conſonants, to form the Palatine 

owels, but it muſt pronounce ). But it is not ſo before the 
other Vowels, as in call, gal, go, gun, gooſe, come, &c. () 
is ſometimes ſubjoin'd to the Lavial or Lip Conſonants (p) and 
(b\;eſpecially before open (o), as Pot, Boy, boil, &c. which are 
ſounded as if ſpelt thus, Pwor, Bwoy, Hol, & e. but this is not 
always done, nor by all Men, We 
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Vie have Page 2. confider'd Letters, as the Signs of Sound, 
but have not yet examin'd the Analogy they bear to the Sounds 
they repreſent. We have already ſaid, that Sounds are taken 
for the Signs of our Thoughts, and that Men invented certain 
Figures, to be the Signs of thoſe Sounds. But whereas theſe 
Figures or Characters, in their firſt Inſtitution, ſignifie imme- 
diately only the Sounds; yet Men often carry'd their Thoughts 
of the Characters, to the veiy Things which the Sounds fignt- 
fy'd; whence it comes to paſs, that the Characters may be 
confider'd two Ways, wiz. either as they ſimply ſignify the 
Sound, or as they aſſiſt us in conceiving that, which is ſignify'd 
by the Soumd. 


Four things are neceſſary to give them their Perfection in 
the firſt State. | 


(1.) That every Figure or Character mark or denote ſome 
Sound: That is to ſay, That no Character be ſet down in any 
Word, but what is pronounc'd. 

(2.) That every Soamd, which is expreſs'd in the Pronunci- 
ation, be mark'd with ſome Figure: That is to ſay, That we 
pronounce nothing but what is Written. | 

86.) That every Figure mark only one ſimple, or compoun- 
ded Sound. | 

(4. Thar one and the ſame Sound, be not mark'd by more 
Figures, rhan one. 18 a 


But conſidering the Character in the ſecond Manner, that is 
to ſay, As they help us in the Corception of thoſe Things, 
which the Sound ſignify; we find ſometimes, that it is for the 
Better, that the foregoing Rules are not always obſery'd, eſpe- 
cially the firſt, and the laſt. | 

Becauſe firſt, it often happens in_ thoſe Languages, which 
are deriv'd from Others, that there are certain Letters, which 
are not pronounc'd, and which for that Reaſon, are of no man- 
ner of uſe to the Sound; but are yet uſeful in helping us to un- 
derſtand, that which the Words ſignify. As for Example in the 
French Words, Champs, Temps, and Chants; the 000 
(t) are not pronounc'd, which are of ule to the Signification, 
becauſe by them we that find, the firſt comes from Campus, and 
Temp:, the later from Cantus. 

In Hebrew it {elf there are Words, which differ only by one 
end ing in Aleph, and the other in He, which are not pro- 
.nounc'd, as NT, which ſignifies to fear or dread, and Mm to 


throw, fling, caſt, &c. Hence 'tis plain that this Abuſe of 
Words, as tis calld, is not without its Benefit to the Lan- 


guage. 
+ Tis 


and the · 
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The difference between the Capitals and Small Letters, may 
ſeem to ſome a Contradiction to the fourth Rule, that one and 
ſane Sound, be not mar d with more than one Figure: And for 
this Reaſon, they urge that the Ancients, as well as the preſent 
Hebrew, had none of this difference, and that the Greeks and 
Romans, for a long time made uſe of only Capital Letters in 
their Writing. But this Diſtinction is of great Advantage, and 
Beauty in mingling with a pleafing Variety the Capitals, and 
Small Letters, in the beginning of Periods , proper Names; 
and to diſtinguiſh Names from # ords of Affirmation, and all 
other Parts of Speech. | 

Beſides this Objection will hold againſt the Difference of 
Hands, or Figures of Writing or Printing, as the Roman, Italic, 
German, &c. in the Impreſſion of this very Book, or any other 
Language, Ancient, or Modern, which is very uſefully em- 
ploy'd in the Diſtinction, either of certain Words, or certain 
Ditcaurſes, and Sentences, . which conveys the Force and Ener- 
gy intended by the Author, to the Reader, and does not at all 
change the Prouunciation. 

Tho? what I have ſaid be ſufficent to ſhow, that the uſe of 
Letters which are not pronounc'd, is not ſo great an Imper- 
fection as generally imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe Inſtances, and 
Particulars of Words deduc'd from other Languages; yet it 
mult be allow'd, that there are too many crept in by a Corrup- 
tion, which has ſpread it ſelf through ſeveral Languages. 
Thus it muſt be conteſs'd, that it is a certain Abuſe to give the 
Sound of (7) to (c), before an (e) and (i), and of pronoun- 
eing (g) before the ſame Vowels, otherwiſe than before the 
others, of having ſoften'd the (s) between two Vowels; and 
of giving the (7) the Sound ef (5) before (i), follow'd by 
another Vowel, as, Gratia, Action, Diction, &c. 

Some People have imagin'd, that they cou'd Correct this 
Fault in the Vulgar Tongues, by 2 new Characters, 
as Mr. Load wick has done in his univerſal Alphabet, and Ramus, 
in his Grammar of the French —_—_— by retrenching every 
Letter that was not pronounc'd, and Writing every Sound by 
that Letter, to which the Sound to be expreſs'd was proper, as 
by placing an (4) before (i) and (e) and not a (c) and the 
like : But he and all others of his Mind ought to Conſider, that 
belides. the Diſadvantage this wou'd be to the Vulgar Tongues, 
tor the Reaſons urg'd before, they wou'd attempt an Impoſſi- 
bility ; and they little think how Difficult a Nai it is to 


chan ge, and bring the People of a whole Nation to the change 
of a Character they have been us'd to, time out of Mind; and 
the Emperour Claudius, found himſelf diſappointed in an 
Atternpt of this Nature, and was fain to lay alide his Deſign 


of introducing a Character he had prepar d. 
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All thatcan be done in this particnlar, is to retrench by Dez 
grees all thoſe Letters which are of no Uſe, either to the Pro- 
nunciation,or the Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as the French, 
and we have oy to do; and to preſerve thoſe, that are uſe- 
ful, and to ſet ſome certain ſmall Marks to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe, which are pronounc'd, or which may intimate to 
us the ſeveral Pronunciations of the ſame Letter. Buteven this 
labours under a Difficulty not to be remov'd but by Degrees, 
and in many Years; for the altering any of the preſent, or add- 
ing any new Characters at once, wou'd be of no manner of 
Uſe, while all the chief Books of the Language are without 
theſe Marks or Alterations, and ſo many People mutt be 
oblig'd to learn their — — over again, or be puzl'd to 
read what wou'd then be Written or Printed. And indeed the 
Rules we have given in theſe Caſes; will, I perſuade my ſelf 
be of more Uſe, than all theſe Projects for directing the Learn- 
ner. Yet to omit nothing that has been offer'd with any Pro- 


bability ; I ſhall add the Method of a French Author, to this 


End : a Point above or below will ſerve for the firſt Caſe, and 
when (e) is pronounc'd like (s), it may have a Tail added; 


and when the (g) is pronounc'd like an (j) Conſonant, ity 


Tail need not be quite clos'd. 


The End of the Firſi Part. 


PART 


_—_— — — Ms 


PANT 


C ii . IV. 


Of SYLLABLES, 
{1.) I Hllable s a compleat Sound utter d in one 
Breath, which ſemetimes conſiſts of one 
Vowel, or Double Vowel, ſometimes 
of one Vowel, or Double- Vowel join'd to one or more 
Conſonants not exceeding ſeven in Number. 


By this Definition it 1+ plain that one ſingle 


Vowel, may compoſe a Syllable ; as the fiiſt Syl- 


lables in the following Words, A-braham, E ternal, 
Ivory, Ob ient, U-nity. But no Number of Con- 
lonants can be ſounded without a Vowel, for tho 
after the Mutes and Liquids; (6!), (er), in Table, 
and Acre, the (eg be Quieſcent, or at leaſt Obſcure; 
yet that Sound which is expreſs'd by thoſe Conſo- 
nants, is deriv'd from that (e), by which -making a 
foir of Sound, I think (/) and (cr) are nor juſt Ex- 
ceptions made to this Rule for from Veiſiſication it is 

plaia 


(1.) The Word Syllable is deriv'd from the Latin Syllaba, 
and that from the Greek Word gyaau fn, from gvancu b6;vov 
which is to comprehend ; ſo that Syllaba, in the Latitude 
of the Term, may be taken for any jen 3h emer or Con- 
nection in general, but in a Grammartical Senſe, only for a 
Connection of Letters in one Sound. Scaliger has defin'd a 
Syllable to be an Element under one Accent, that is what can 
de proneunc'd at once; Priſciany more plainly has it.Compre- 
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plain that Table is compos d of a long and a ſhort 
Syllable. As many Vowels, or Double-Vowels as are 
found in any Word, of ſo many Syllables is that 
Word compos'd, except any. of the Vawels be filent 
or quieſcent, as the final (e) and ſome Voweli, which 
make the improper Double Voweli, the Rules of which 
have been already given, in the Firſt Part, treating 
of Letters; and the (e) which is added to ſome Syll- 


- ables in the middle of Words, as the (e) im Advance- 


ment, and Rudeſby, which ſerve only to lengrhen the 
foregoing Vowel. Except likewiſe Words ending in 
(es), and no (s) coming before (e), as Names, Tades, 
&c. but if {s), or the Sound of (9) comes before (es), it 
is another 'Syllable, as Horſes, Aſſes, &c. Faces, Races, 


Pages, Prizes: and when (u) follows (g) or (9), as in 


guart,Guide,Guilt,&c. and when (e) is follow'd by (n), 
as in even, Heaven, &c. but when this (e) is generally 

left out; they become one Syllable every where. 
(2:) As there are bur eight Letters in 2ny Syllable, 
ſo has no Word above ſeven or eight Syllables e 
few 


Henſio Liter arum, &cc. a Comprebenſion of Letters falling under one 
Accent, and produc'd by lone Mot ion of breathing. Yet this bas 
been rejected by ſome Grammari ant, as imperfect, excluding 
all Syllab'es one Letter : Another has defin'd it thus, 4 
SYLLABLE i a literal or articulate Voice of an individual 
Seund; tor every Syllable muſt fall under the ſame Accent, for 
as many Vowels as may occur in a Word, to be produc'd un- 
der divers Accents, or with {ſeveral Motions of the — — 


40 many Syllables; and on the contrary, tho? tl::re be ſevera 


Vowels if they are pronounc'd under one Accent, and with one 
Breathing, they make ut one Syllable. 

In every Word, the efore, there are as many Syllables,as there 
are vocal Sounds, and vocal Sounds are V owels ſimple or com- 
pound, and each of theſe in its Formation, requires a diſtinct 
Motion of the PeCtoral Muſcles. Thus, a, a, a, make three 
Syilables form'd by ſo many Motions, diſtinguiſh'd by ſmall 


Stops betwixt each Expiration or Breathing, whereas one (a) 


of the fame length is form'd but by one. 


(a2) In Hebrew, all the Syllables begin with a Conſonant, 
ellowing Ale ro be one, and have ne ver more, han two begin 
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few in Engliſh ſo many) as Re-con ci-li-a-ti-0n, In- 
com-pre-ben-ſi bi. li ty. 

To divide Syllables juftly in Writing, eſpecially 
when part of a Word is written in one Line, and 
part in another, this is a general Rule. 

When a ſingle Conſonant comes between two 

Vowels, or between a Vowe , and Double-Vowel, it 
muſt in the dividing Syllables be joyn'd to the 
later. | 

Except when (x) or (p) comes between two Vow- 
els; for they are join'd to the firſt, as in Ex-ample, 
Oxen, up-on, except Su- pine. | 

Except Compounds, where each Word compoun- 
ding, rerains its proper Letters; as un-arm'd,un-uſual, 
in ure, ad orn, without, with. in, Safe. ty, Love-ly, 
Name leſs, &c. 

When a Word receives an additional Terminati- 
on, or ending; as (ed) Ving ed; (edſt) Deli ver- 
edſt ; (eth) Deli ver- eth; (for which Delivers is now 
written, and the former ending intirely rejected) 
(eſt) deli ver-eſt; ( ing) Deliver. ing; (er) Deu ver- er; 
(ance) Deliver. ance. 

When two Conſonants come between two Vowels, 
if they be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go 
to the latter Vowel; but if they cannot begin a Word, 
they muſt be parted, one joining the firſt Vowe l, and 
the other tte latter. 

To make this the plainer, I ſhall here enumerate 
the Double Conſonants, that can begin Words; 
which you may eafily know by puriing (e), cr any 
other Vowel behind them, and if they naturally - 
and eaſily fall into one articulate Sound, they can 
begin a Word; if nor, they muſt be parted into 
diſtinct Syllables. All tleſe Double Conſonants are 
Made by (1) or („r, as (b!) in Bleed, blameable ;; (al) 
as clear, en-cline ; (fl) Fleet, Reflect; (gi) Glory, Glour, 
| G Glovel: 


— ä 
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Glove; parted in Vp-ly : (p!) as compleat, complying, 
Place ; 7 ſlight, Nth, A cy pry, ay 4 
Or with (r), as (Br); Brace, Brouz, Sobriety ; 
(r) creap, croud, croſs, &c. (Dr) Dry, drub, Dream; 
(fr) Frik, . Froſt, Re. fractary; (gr) green, Graſs, 
Grove, Ground, egregious : (Pr) Prince, Primitive, 
Prerogative z (tt) Treaſon, Truſt, entreat; (wr) 
Wrath, bewray, Wrinkle, &c. | | 
Some begin with other Conſonants, as (ob) 
change, Exchequer, choeſe, & c. (dw) Dwarfe, dwell, 
dwindle ; (gn), as gnaw, gnat, &c. (hn) Knave, 
Knowledge, &c. (qu) Queen, Queſtion, &c. (ſh) ſhe, 
Shield, ſhut, but by the Rule of Compounds, parted 
in Oiſ hearten, Mu- hap, &c. for in Compounds, each 
Word or Particle of the Compoſition, keeps irs own 
Letters; (n) ſmell, beſmear, ſmuple, A n Cc, 
( ſn) Snare, Snuff, ſneak, &c. (ſp) ſpill, ſpoil, ſpeak, 
&c. (t) ſtill, ſtole, beftride, &c. ( ſw) ſweet, Swine, 
Forſwear, &c. (th) theſe, Thief, Thirſt, Thought, &c, 
(ew) twain, two, between, &c. (wh) Wheel, who, what, 
cc. | 
Some Words begin with three Conſonants ; as 
(ch) Scheme, Schoo!, Scholar, &c. ( ſer) Screen , 
Scrowl, de ſcribe; ( ſhr) ſhrine, ſhrew, 8c. (/) Spleen, 
ſplit ; (u) ſqueak, ſquall, Square; (pr) ſpread, 
Porinkle 7 ( tr) ſtrange, Street, Strammel, ſtrut, 
&c. (thr) three, threaten, thruſt, Throat, Thrift, &c, 
(thw) thwart, thwack. In ſnort, all this Rule is com- 
pr iz d, that a Mute and a Liquid following one ano- 
ther, go together with the laſt Vowel, but all double 
Con onants in the Middle; beſides are divided. 
To this, as well as the former Rules, this excep- 
tion holds, that Compounds, keep each its Part, as 


has been obſerv d; ard additional Endings, ale 


diſtinct Syllables, | 
Bur ſuch Conſanants as cannot begin a Ward, can 
never begin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be * 
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theſe are derivd, end in (ce), as Artifice, Beneſice, 


. Arithmetician, Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c from 
Arithmetic, Grece, Logic, and Magic; and ſo all 
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ed in the Diviſion of Syllables; as in ſel- dom, for (idꝰ 
can't begin a Word; (Ie) in Mul tiply, Trumpet, ar- 


dent. Can did, ac cord, ſwag ger, &c. 

When three or more Conſonants meet in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, that Word is generally a Compound, 
and therefore each keeping us own : generally the 
firſt Conſonant, goes to the firſt Vowel, and the 
other to the latter, as in Con tract, In-ſtruftion, &C. 

If two Vowels come together, and both fully 
founded, they muſt be divided, and make two dy- 
lables, as Re-enter, Mutual, &c. 

The following Obſervarions relating to Syllables, 
or to the Pronunciation of Letters, as they are 
plac'd in Syllables, and not ſingly by themſelves, 
I rhought more proper for this place, than were they 
have been plac'd by Others, for to talk of the Pro- 
nunciation of Syllables, before the T.earner knows 
what a Syllable is, ſeems ſomething Prepoſterous. 

The Sound of (hal), in Words of more Sylla- 
bles, than one, is Written in ſome by (ei) before 
(al), as Credential, Equinoctial, Eſſential, Nuptial, 
Impartial, &c. Some others write (ci), before (al), 
as Artificial, Beneficial, Fudicial Prejudicial, &c. and 
the Reaſon is, that the Primirive Words from whence 


Prejudice, &c. or from the Latin Words, in which as: 
(e), or (e) is us'd, ir continues in Engliſh, as Judi- 
cial, from Fudicials, &c. | 


The Sound of (han), muſt be written (cian), as 


ochers from the (e) in Latin, except Ocean, Preciſian, 
Tertian, Egyptian, Aſian, &c. 


The Sound of (Hate) is expreſsd by (ti), before 


(ate), in Gratiate, expatiate, nepotiate, vitiate, &c.- 


except emaciate, Aſſociate, Nauſeate. | 
The Sound of ( ſhenz); is 8 by (cient) 
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Ancient, Proficient, &c. (tient), in Patient, Impati- 
ent, &c. and ( /cient ), in Omniſcient, &c. 

The Sound of zhin, or ſhin in the End of Words, 
muſt be written (tion), with (e), except Allaſion, 
Animadverſion, Aſcenſion, Aſperſian, Averſion, Circum- 
ciſion, Colliſion, Colluſion, Comprehenſion, Compu'ſion, 
* Concluſion, Condeſcenſion, Confufion, Contuſion, Convulſi- 
on; Deciſion, Decuiſion, Deluſion, Deciſion, Diffufion, 
Dimerſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion, Diſſ en- 
ſion, Diſtenſion, Oiſſuaſion, Diverſion, Diviſien, Divuſſion; 
Effuſion, Emuſſion, Ereſion, Evaſion, Everſion, Exciſion, 
Excluſion, Excuꝛſion, Expanſion, Explefion, Expulſion, 
Extenſion, Extruſion; Illuſion, Immerſion, Inciſien, 
Incluſion, Incurſion, Inheſion, Inſperſion, Introver ſicn, In- 
truſion, Invaſion, Irrifion ; Manſion ; Occaſion, Occiſion, 
Occluſion ; Penſion, Perſuaſimm, Proviſion 5 Reprehenſicn, 
Reverſion, Revulſien; Sponſion, Suffuſion; Verſion : To 
theſe add the following Words in (Men), as Admiſſi- 
on; Commiſſion, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, 
Concuſſion, Confeſſion ; Deceſſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſi- 
on; Expreſſim ; Impreſſion, Interceſſion ; Miſſion ; 
Omiſſion, Oppreſſion ; Paſſion, Percuſſien, Permiſſion, 
Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion 3 Seceſſion , Seſſion, 
Succeſſon, | | 


of the like Sound, are ſpelt (tition), as. Petition; 
Acquiſition, Compoſition; Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſqui- 
ſition ; Exp:ſition ; Inquiſition, Interpaſition; Peſition ; 
8 Tranſplſition. Thus much for Syllables, 
3) | 
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and two e d a Syllable, and a Syllable has ne ver more than 

one Vowel. . | 
(3.) At the End of this ſhort Part of my Diviſion, I ſhall lay 
down a new Method of learning to Read in all Languages, 4 
| n 
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The following Words written (ſition ), tho moſt 


PART: 


Wet 
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find it in a French Author, and which perhaps an ingenious 
School-Maſter, may improve to the Advantage of his Scholars: 
To which I ſhall add, what Mr. Lodwjck, our own Country= + 


man, has advanc'd on the ſame Head. 


This Method, ſays m Author, regards chiefly thoſe, who 
cannot Read: It is certain, that the Learner finds no great dif- 
ficulty in learning the Letters themſelves, but the hardeſt La- 
bour and Pains they go through, is in joining the Letters to- 

ther in Syllables. For every Letter having its Name, which. 
is pronounc'd differently by it ſelf, from what is in Conjundt ion. 
with other Letters; for Example, if you teach a Child to pro- 
nounce Hy in a Syllable, you firſt make him pronounce 
ef, er. 7; Which muſt perfectly confound him, when he comes 
to joyn theſe three Sounds together, out of them, to form the 
Sound of the Syllable Fry. 

The fame Obſervation is made by Mr. Loa mic; as the pre- 
ſent Alphabets, ſays he, are Tmpertiect, ſoa re alſo the Primers, or 
firſt Books, wherein Children are taught co Spell and Read. 
Firſt, In not having a 8 Alphabet. And Secondly, In: 
not being digeſted in ſach a Method, as is fir and proper to 
teach them, às they ought to be taught. For rhe uſual Way of 


teaching to Spell, is to Diſmember every Syllable (of more 


than one Letter) into many Hllables, by expreſſing every Let 
ter a- part, and Syllabically; and the Conſonants with {uch a 
Vowel, as they are ordinarily namꝰ d with, and then requiring; 
them to join all theſe Syllables into one Word: 

But how „ this Method is, one Inſtance for all 
will manifeſt : Suppeſe the Monoſyllable Brand, to be ſpell'd, 
they will teach them thus to Diſmember it; Bee, er, a, ex, 
dee, and then require them to join theſe into one Syllable, 
which *tis impoſſible for them to do, and they muſt expreſs this. 
one Syllable,by five Syllables, which was not defign'd ; whereas 
_y ſhou'd teach them to expreſs every Syllable entire at fr{t” 
Sight, without Diſmembering it; and to do this, they muſt pro- 
ceed Gradualy : firſt beginning with the moſt /mple Syllables.. 
andſo by Degrees, proceeding to the more difficult, and com- 
pounded, till they can 1eadily prouounce a whole Syllable at firſt. 
Sight, even the moſt difficult that are. To that end let all the 
Primers be thus contriv'd ; at the Top of the Leaf, let all the 
Vowels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as they follow in one Rank, 
and the ſame place Syllables :. 1ff, Of one Yowel,and one Comſo- 
nant following it, throughout all the Variations; then of one 
Conſonant, and one Vowel tollowing that. 24ly, Of two Conſo- 
nonts before, and one Vowel tollowing throughout the Va- 
riations. 3aly, Of one Vowel, and three or four Conſonants 
following; and of three Conſonants going before, and ove Vow- 
aeg . 4thly, Of one, t wo, and three Conſonants going 

fore a wel; and one, two, fs, or four Conſonants follow- 


* 
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ing. 5thly, Of ſome Syllahles with Diphthongs, and Triph- 
thongs for Example : | | 


a. e. 1. o. u, &c. 
ab. eb. ib. ob. ub, &c. 
ad. ed, id. od. ud, &c.. - 
ba. be. bi. bo. bu, RC. 
ald. eld. ild. old. uld, &c. 
dra. are. dri. dro. dru, & c. 
Balm beim. bilm. balm. bulm, &c. 


After this, place a Number of Words of two, three, or four 
$yllables, from the more eaſy, to the more difficult Expreſſi- 
ons, without Heed to their Signiſications; tho* in my Opi- 
nion, if there cou d be ſome Order and Connections in their Sig- 
nification, it would help the Memory: Further, let there tc 
low ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, with the Accent vari- 
ouſly plac'd, as on the firſt, ſecond, and third, &c. 

hus far Mr. Lod wick, who proceeds farther, but that re- 
jaring too much to his Univerſal Alphabet, can not have a pla 

. | 


ie. 
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The End of the Second Part. 
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PART III. 


Of WORDS. (a) 


1 


— — 


InTROD-UGT LO N. 


4 
E come now from mere Sounds, to ( 
Words, which. convey ſomething to the 
Underftanding, For by theſe we are able 
to expreſs our Thoughts, or Sentiments of all, that 
we ſee, feel, hear, taſte, touch, or underſtand, 


All Knowledge indeed, draws its Original.from the 


Senſes, and our Perception, Judgment, and Reaſen- 
ing; under which the ſeveral Claſfes, or Orders of 
Words are rang d, proceed from theſe Notices of 

| Things, 


() It- may here be proper to Explain what we mean by.a 
Word, which Ithink may ve thus defin'd : A diſtinct articu- 
late Sound, which Men have made the audible Sign of ome one 
7 their Thoughts. Or if we rather take it from Words, as 

ritten and Spoken, we may define it thus: Words are diſtinct 
articulate Sounds, 3 by common Conſent, ſome Thong hte 
or Operations of the Mind, expreſs'd by ſome certain Marks, 
Figures, or Characters agreed on by Men, as the viſible Signs of 
thoſe Sounds and Thoughts. 

is laſt Definition includes Words in both Senſes, that is 
both as Spoken, and Written. 

() Man being a Converſible Animal, and form'd for Soci- 


ety; there was a Neceſſity of ſome Way, or Means of convey- 


ing the Mind, or Thoughts of one Man to another ; which 

tho? it might be in ſome Meaſure, done by the Eyes, Hands, 

Fingers, Motions, and Geſticulations of the Body, Cc. as — 
t 


1 * 
11 

b 
*F4 
1 
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Things, and Beings, and their Relations to each 


other, and have no other Source: By theſe we 
know; that there are Things, that theſe Things have 
certain Qualitys, Beings, Actions, or Paſſions, Ge. 
whence it ſeems pretty Plain, that the Words, which 
are to expreſs our Sentiments of theſe Things, muſt 
bear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs to the Things 
they are to Expreſs. Being therefore in Converſa- 
tion to expreſs, or ſignify all r-e Objects of our 
Senſes, and the mental, or intellectual Deductions 
from them. Words are naturally to that End, to be 
divided into four Original Claſſes or Orders, i. e. 
Things, or rather the Names of Things ; the Qualities 
of thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, Actions, Paſſions, 
and Beings of Things; with their Relations, Regards, 
and Connections to, and with each other in Sentences. 


Ac- 


the Pantomimes of the Ancients, and the Mutes of the Seraglio, 


c. yet thoſe being more Imperfect, as well as more Trouble- 
ſome, and Tedious, Nature, Which always chooſes the 


Eaſyeſt, and moſt efficacious Way, directs Mankind to impart 


the Sentiments of his Mind, rather by the Voice, and the Mo- 
tions of the Tongue, which are more cafy in the ſeveral! Varia- 
tions of Sounds, than any other Way. For this Reaſon, Men 


have diſtinguiſh'd every Modification of the Voice, by a parti- 
c 


cular. Letter, (of which we have already diſcours'd at large, 
both in the Text, and the Notes); and tho* theſe Letters are 


not many in Number, yet are they by their various Conjuncti- 


ons, ſufficient for all the Languages, that ever were, or ever 
can be in the Univerſe. They are indeed but twenty Six in 
our Tongne, and yet they be ſo variouſly diſpos'd, as to make 


more than five Hundred and ſeventy Six ſeveral Words of two. 
Letters; and twenty Six times as many Words may be form'd 


of three Letters: that ig to ſay, 15006, and twenty Six times as 


many more, may be made of four ſeveral Letters, that is 
900036, and ſo on in Proportion. From this manifold Gentra- 


tion of Words, from the various Combinations of Letters, we 


may judge of their vaſt Variety, as being indeed not much 


leſs than Infinite. 
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According to this, there are four Parts of Speech, 
or four Heads, to which every Word in all Lan- 
guages may be reducd, 


The four Parts of Speech, 


(e) NAMES. 5 WoRDS of AFFIRMATION, 
QUALITIES Ian e Wenge 


CHAP. 


() lt is true, that ſome have endeavour d to reduce all Words 
to three Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in our Notes; but 
others vainly boaſt, or pretend to contract them yet cloſer 
into two, either Ignorant of the Operations ot the Mind", 
which they were invented to expreſs, and which can never be 
brought into that Compaſs, as will be plain from what fol- 
lows; or for want of Conſidering what they ſay; or to be 


thought Men of wonderful Penetration by ignorant Hearers. 


Thoſe Gentlemen, who have with great Clearneſs of Reaſon, 
opos'd them under three Heads, have however told us, that 
ome 1 have thought themſelves oblig'd to add a 
pong diſtinct, from the o her three, as will appear from the 
equel. 
oras having ſomething Corporeal, and ſomething Spiri- 
tual in them; we may ſay, they conſiſt of Soul and Body; the 
Ideas of the Mind, when they command the Organs of the 
Voice, to form ſuch Sounds, which are the audible Signs of 
thoſe Ideas, are the Souls of Wo: ds; bat the Sounds form d by 
the Organs of the Voice, are the material Part, and may be 
calPd the Body of Words. | 
We ſhall therefore, here conſider them, as they are abſtracted 
om Sound, in their Relation to the Mind of Man, and in which 
we have the Ad vantage of all other Creatures, and a very ſtrong 
Proof of our Renton — to them; that is by the Uſe we 
make of Mord to convey our Thoughts to each Other, and 
that ſurprizing Invention of combining ſix and twenty Sounds, 
in ſo Multiplicious a Manner, as I have faid; by which we dif- 
cover the Variety of our Thoughts,and all our Sentiments on all 
manner of Subjects, tho? there be no real or natural Likeneſs 
betwixt the Words, and Operations of the Soul of Man; but 
only * by Compact, and Agreement to fignify our 
ughts. 

Words therefore, being (as is ſaid) invented to expreſs our 
Thoughts it follows, that we cannot perfectly — the 
Herent 
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different Sorts, and Significations of Words without, firſt con- 
ſidering what paſſes in our Minds. 

It is _ y all Philoſophers, that there are three Opera- 
tions of the Mind, viz. Perception, Judgment, and Reaſoning. 
PERCEPTION is the _— Apprehenſion of any Thing, 
or . a Thing, whether purely Iutellectual, as when 
I fimply think of the Being, Eternity, and Decree of God; or 
Corporeal, and Material, as a Square, a Circle, a Horſe, 2 


JuDGMENT affirms that the Thing we perceive, is ſo, 

or not ſo, as having the Ideas of the Earth and Roumdne ſe, | 
affirm that the Earth 1s round. 
By REAsoNING, we draw Conſequences to evince the 
Truth, or Fallacy of a conteſted Propolition, by comparing it 
with one or more inconteſtable Propoſitions ; or in ſhort from 
two Judgments, to infer a third, as when we have judg'd 
that Virtue is Praiſe-woithy, and that Patience is a Virtue, 
we infer and conclude that Patience is Praiſe-worthy. , | 

Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that this :hird Operation of 
the Mind, is but an Extenſion of the ſecond. It will therefore be 
ſufficient for our preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt two, or 
what of the firſt is contain'd in the ſecond ; for if we ſeriouſly 
attend what paſſes in our Mind, we ſhall find, that we very 
rarely conſider the ſimple Perception of Things, without 

affirming ſomething or other of it, which is the Judgment. 
This Judgment we make of Things, as when we ſay the 
Earth is round, is call'd a Propoſition ; and therefore every 
Propoſition naturally includes two Terms, one call'd the Sub- 
ject, which is the mg, of which the Affirmation 15, as the 
Earth; and the other is call'd the Attribute, which is the 
Thing, that is affirm'd of the Subject, as round; and then, is, 

which is the Connection betwixt theſe tw o Terms. 
Baut it is eaſyto perceive, that theſe two Terms, do proper- 
ly belong to the firſt Operation of the Mind, becauſe that is 
What we conceive, and is the Objects of our Thoughts; and 
that the Connection belongs to the ſecond, which may be pro- 
perly call'd the Action of the Mind, and the Manner in which 
we think, © |. . 
And thus the greateſt Diſtinction of that which paſſes in eur 
Mind, is to ſignify, that we may conſider the Objects of our 
Thoughts, and the Form and Manner of them, ot which the 
chief is the Judgment. But we muſt belid>s refer rhither the 
Conjuntions, Disjunftions, and other the like Operations ot 
the Mind, as well, as all the other Motions of the Soul, as De- 
ſires, Commands, Interrogations, c. 
From hence it follows, that Men wanting Signs to expreſs 
what paſſes in the Mind, the moſt general Diſtinction ot 
Words, mult be of thoſe, which ſignity the Objects, and 


Man- 
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Manners of our Thoughts, tho' it frequently happens, that they 
do not hgnity the Manner alone, but in Con junction with the 
Objects, as we ſhall ſoon Demonſtrate; havin already ſhown 
that the Knowledge of what paſſes in the Mind, is neceſſary for 
the underſt and ing the Principles of Grammar. 

The Words of the firſt Claſs, are thoſe which we call Names, 
Perſonal Names; QUALITIEs deriv'd from Words of 2 
mation, or Verbs (call'd in the Latin Participles), Fre-plac'd 
Words , Gor Prepolitions), and added Words , (or Aadverbs). 
Thoſe of the ſecond, are Words of Affirmation, (or Verbs) 
Joining Words, (or Conjunctions) an Interjections, as the 
old Grammarians call'd them Abſurdly, diſtin iſhing them 
into a peculiar Part of Speech, which are lain'y only added 
Words of Paſſion ; which all derive themſelves by a neceſſary 


Conſequence, from the natural Manner. of expreſſing our 
Thoughts. 


Cuap; 
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Een . . 
Of NAMES. (4) 


(e) N AMES, (as the Word imports), expreſs the 
| things themſelves, and convey ſome certain 
Idea, or Image to the Mind, that wants not any other 
Word to make it the Object of the Underſtanding: 
for 


() The Words that ſignify the ſimple Objects of our 
Thoughts, are in all Languages, but Engliſb, call d Names; 
but our firſt Formers of Grammar, either out of Affectation, 
or Folly corrupted the Latin Word Nomen, into the Barbarous 
ſound Noun, as it is calld in the Vulgar Grammars. And 
thus the Gr ammarians have made a Diviſion of Names, call: 


the Name of a meg or Subſtance, a Noun Subſtantive, — 
t 


that, which ſignifies the Manner or Quality, a Noun Aa ject ive. 
But theſe additional Terms of Subſtantive, aud Adjectiwe, ſeem 
to me ſuperfluous, and burthenſom to the Minds of the young 
Learners, without any manner of Benefit tothe Underſtanding; 
for the different Natures of the two Words, is fully e- vreſs'd 
by the Terms Namzts, and QUALITIES, and it is 
vain to do that D which may be done by few. Na- 
ture is ſimple in all her Operations, and he is the beſt Engineer, 
who produces the Effect, with the teweſt Wheels, Screws, c. 
Thoſe, who uſe theſe Terms, give this Reaſon for them, that 
they are calPd Aajef#:ives, or as ſome Aanouns, becauſe having 
no Natural Subſtance of their own, they Subſiſt by nothing but 
the Noun Subſtantive, to which they are joyn'd ; as in theſe 
two Words, round Earth; the latt 1s the Subſtantive, and the 
firſt only ſignifies the Manner or Quality of its — That is 
the Adjectiue, Adname or Quality cannot be put by it ſelf in 
a ny Sentence; it wou'd not make Senſe, it wou'd convey no 
Idea to the Mind; for to ſay a Round, a #hite, a Black, 4 
Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: It requires therefore ſome 
Name, or Noun Subſtentive, as they call it, to be join'd to it, 
to make Senſe, or Form any Idea, as a round Ball, a white Horſe, 
a black Hat, a crooked Stick, are true Objects of the Thoughts, 
and every Body underſtands them: But if you ſay a Man, 4 
a Horſe, a Houſe, &c. we perfectly know what you mean; and 
therefore Subliſtin by it ſelf in good Senſe, is call d a Subſtantive 

Name, or in the vulgar Phraſe a Noun Subſtantive. * 
() The Objects of our Thoughts are either Things, as the 
Sun, the Earth, Water, Fire, Air, # 00d, &c. which we # 
g neraily 
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for when we ſay a Man, a Horſe, a Houſe, Sweerneſt, 
Happineſs, and the like, who ever. hears it, appre- 
hends what we mean, And fince Names expreſs 
the Things themſelves, you cannot put the Word 
Thing atter them, without Nonſenſe, as you cannot 
ſay the Man thing, the Horſe thing, &c. 

7 | H (f) Nam 


nerally call SUBSTANCE; or the Manner of Things, as to 
be round, red, hard, knowing, &c. which are call'd A c c 1- 
DENTS. And there is this difference betwixt the Things, 
or Subſtances, and the Manner of Things, or Accidents that t 

Sul ſtances ſubſiſt by themſelves z but the Accidents ſubliſt only 
by, and in the Subſt ances. | 

Thisis what makes the principal Diff. rence betwixt Words, 
that ſigniſie the ſimple Objects of our Thoughts; the Words 
which ſignifie Subſtances, or the Things themſelves are call'd 
Names, or Subſtantive Names ; and thoſe, which fignify Acct- 
dente, by — the Sub jecte, with which theſe Accidents 

Pd Qualities, or (according to the common Way), 
oy” ve Names, or Aanames. | 
is is the firſt Original of Names, both Subſtantive, and 
Ad jective, or Names and Qualities, But we have not ſtopt 
here: for leſs Regard has been had to the Signification, than to 
the Manner of ſignifying. For, becauſe the Subſtance is that, 
which Subſiſts by it ſelf, the Appellation of —_— Names 
has been given to all thoſe Words, which Subſiſt by themſelves 
in Diſcourſe, without wanting another Name to be join'd to 
them, tho? they did only ſigni ie Accidents. Thus on the con- 
trary, even thoſe Words, which ſigniſie Subſtances, are call'd 
Ad jectiwes, when by their Manner ot ſignifying, they may be 
join'd to other Names in Diſcourſe : As the # arriour God, the 
Bowyer King, and the like, which tho? they are call'd Names 
put together by Appoſition, degenerate: here plainly into the 
Signification ef Qualities, belonging to the Names; and are 
therefore Names degenerated into Qualities, or Sub ſt anti ves, 
into Ad jecti ves. 

But the Reaſons that renders a Name uncapable of ſubſiſting 
by ir ſelf, is When, beſides its diſtinct Signiſication, it has 
another more contus'd, which we may call the Connor A- 
TION of a Thing , to which that agrees which is meant by 
the diſtin& Signification. ' 

Thus the diſtinct Signification of Red, is Reaneſs, but it ſig- 
nifies the Subject of that Rednels, confus'dly, which makes it 
not capable of Subſiſting by it {elf in Viſcourſe, becauſe we 
maſt expreſs, or underſtand the Word which ſigniſies the 55 

| je ct. 
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jet. As, therefore, that Connotation makes the Adject ve, 
or Quality; fo when that is taken away from Words, which 
fignify Accidents; they become Subſtantives or Names: ag | 
from Colour d, Colour; from Red, Reaneſs; from Hard, Mard. 
meſes from Prudent, Prudence, &c. On t e contrary, when you f 
add to Words ſignitying Subſtances, that Connotation, or con- 
fus'd Signification of a 3 to which the Subſtances have a 5 
elation, makes them Ad jectiwes, or Quali ties, as Man, Manly, 
Mankind, &c. 
The Greek: and the Latins have an infinite Number of theſe 
Words ; as ferreus, aureus, bovinus, vitulinus, &c. but they are 
not ſo frequent in the Hebrew, nor in French, and many of the 
vulgar Tongues ; but in the Exgliſb, I think they are not more 
rare, than in the dead Languages. 

Again, if we take theſe C notations from theſe Adject ive: 
or Inalities form'd of Names, or of Subſtances, we make them 
new a, app which we may properly call Derivatives, 
2 ſo Humanity comes from Humane, and humans, from 

0770, x . 

But there is another ſort of Names, which paſs for Subſtan- 
tives, tho? in Reality they are Adjectives, ſince they ſignify 
an accidental Form; and beſides denote a Subject, to which, 
that Form agrees: Such are the Names of the ſeveral Offices, 
and Proteſſions of Men; as King, Philoſopher, Painter, Soldier, 
c. but the Reaſon why theſe paſs for Subſtantives, is, that 
they can have nothing but Man for their Subject, at leaſt, 
according to the ordinaty way of Speaking, and the firſt Im- 
poſition of Names, it is not neceſſary to join their Subſtantives 
with them; fince they may be underſtood without any Con- 
fuſion, and they can have no Relation to any other Subject. 
By this means, theſe Words have obtain'd what is peculiar to 
Sub ſtanti ve, viz. to Subliſt by themſelves in Diſcourſe. 

Tis for this very ſame Reaſon, That certain Names, and 
Perſonal Names, or Pronouns are taken Subſtantively, becauſe 
they relate to a Subſtance ſo general, that it is ezfily under- 
ſtood, as our Country, Earth, is underitood ; Judea, Province 
is underſtood, | 

And I have obſerv'd, that Adjecti ves or Qualities have two 
Significations; one diſtinct, of che Fm, and one confus'd of the 
Subject: But we inter not from thence, that they lgvif, the 
Form more directly than the Sujet, ſince the mol? dillind 
Signification, is alſo the moſt. direct. For they ſignify the 
the Subject directly, tho* more confus'dly, but the Form only 
indirectly, tho' more di tinctly. Thus he ſignifies direct 
ſomething, that has Whitemſs but in a very contus'd Manner, 
without 4c :10ting, in particular any one 3 that may h ve 
Whiteneſs, and it ſigniſics H hit neſe only indrectly, but in as 


d. ſtinct a Manner, as the Word Whiteneſs it ſelf. 
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(f) Names have generally before them certain. 
Signs, which with the foregoing Rules, ſerve to diſtin- 
gniſh them from Qzalities, and the other Parts of 


Speech, and theſe afe, a, or an, inſtead of a, when 


the following Name begins with a Vowel, and 
the. 

Bur theſe Signs, not denoting Individuation, are 
not ſer before proper Names, as Peter, John, Mil- 
liam, &c, nor are they ſer before Perſonal Names, or 
Qualities, as we ſhall immediately ſee. 

Nor are they us d when the Name expreſſes the 


: Thing, in the Abſtract or General, as we ſay, Man 


being Mortal, ſoon Fades away and Dies, not the, 
nor, 4 Man, &c. ſo we ſay Virtue conſiſts in the Mean, 
not 4, Or the Vertue, &c. theſe Signs ſignify ing Par- 
ricularity, and therefore we may ſay, the Juſtice of 
God, that being particular; oy are they ſer before rhe 


| 2 parti- 
There are two ſorts of Ideat, one Repreſents to us a ſingle 


Thing, as the Idea of ones Father, Mother, a Friend, his own 


Horſe, his own Dogg, Oc. The other Idea preſents to me ſeveral 
things together, but of the ſame Kind, as the Idea ot Man in 
General, Horſes in General, Gc. But not having different 
Names, for theſe different Ideas, we call the Names of ſingle 
Ideas proper Namss, as the Name of Plato, which agrees to 
one particular Ph:loſopher, ſa London to one City; and thoſe 
Names which putz common Ideas, general, or appellati ve 
Namet, as the Word Man, which agrees with all Mankind; 
of the {ame Kind are the Words Lion, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet the 
proper Name often belongs to ſeveral at the ſame time, as 
Peter, John, Robert, &c. but this is only by Accident, by Rea- 
ſon that many have taken the ſame Name; but then other 


Names are added, which determine and reſtore the Quality of 
2 proper Name, thus the Name ot Charles is common to many 


f 


yet if you add the (24), it becomes proper to the King o 
that Country, where *tis ſpoken. Nor is it neceſſay ſometimes 


to make any Addition, becauſe the Circumſtances cf the Diſ- 


courſe, ſufficiently denote the Perſon, that is ſpoken of. 
) Names commonly ſignifie Things, in a general and un- 


| limited Senſe; but Signs and Articles, as ſome call them, re- 


ain, and determine the Signification of Names, and apply 


them to a particular Thing. If we ſay tis « Happineſs to be | 


King, 


* 
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particular Names of Virtues, cr Vices, Herbs, Ge. 
as we ſay not a Temperance, a Cowardice, &c. a 
Thime, an Hiſſop, &c. a, and an, ſometime fignifies 
one, as, all to a Man, F 

(8) Under this Head of Names, we muſt place 
Perſonal Names, and theſe are 7, thou, he, ſhe, it, 
who and what, which ask Queſtions of Perſons or 
Things, and their Plural, or Number that ſignifies 
more than one, as we, you or ye, they. 


(h) Names 


King, *tis an uncertain and wandering, or undetermin'd Word, 
bur if you add (the) to it, and ſay tis a Happinels to be the 
King, it determines it to the King of the P-ople, mention'd be- 
fore : So that theſe little Signs, contribute much to the Clear- | 
neſs of Diſcourſe. : 
The Latins have none of theſe Articles or Signs, whence 
Scaliger fallely concluded, that they we: e uſeleſs, wherea: tis 
plain from the Inſtance given, that they are very uſeful for the 
avoiding Ambiguities. The Grccks have one , y 74 But J 
| 
] 
' 
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therefore, theſe Signs ſhou'd not be put to proper Namcs, 
which of themſelves ſignifie a dererminate, and particular 
Thing, without them: However, the Gre:ks do ſometimes put 
Articſes, even to the proper Names of Men, as 4 e; 
and the Haliant do it cuſtomarily, L' Arioflo, 7 Taſh, 
L' Ariſtotele; whom the French imitate in thoſe Words, or 
Names, which are purely of Italian Original, but in none 
elſe: We put them to the Names of Rivers, as the Thames, 
the Jie, or Ouxe, the Rhine, &c. | : 
In fine the Article or Sign, is not put tothe Qualities, or as | 
they call it the Adjectiues, becauſe they muſt receive their De- 
termination from the NAMEs, or Subſtantives. Or if ſome 
times it be put, as when we ſay the Black, the Nhite, &c. then 
the Quality are ſet as Names, or the Adjectives are put Subſtan- 
tively, the White means as much as Wh:iteneſs ; or the Name 
is underſtood, as the Black-mark, or Spot, Cc. is under- 


ſtood. ; 

8 ) The frequent Repetition of the ſame Words, being 25 
diſagreeable, as it is neceſſary for us to ſpeak often of the ſame 
Thing; to avoid this, in all known Languages, there are cer- 
tain Words eſtabliſh'd to ſupply this Defect, and remove this | 
Indecorum, which are call'd Pronames, or Perſonal Names, or 
vulgarly Pronouns. 

In the firſt place it has been obſerv'd, that it wou'd be uſe- 
leſs, and inde. ent to be often naming our ſelves by our . | 

ames, 
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(*) Nimes in General, expreſſing only one Thing, 
or many Things of the ſame Kind, have two End- 
ings, to ſhow us when they mean one Thing, and 
when many of the ſame Kind, as a Horſe, ſignifies 
one Horſe, but by adding (5), it makes Hox/es, and 
then ic denotes many Horſes, before which (5), when 
the nec<ffiry of Pronunciation requires it, (e) 1s put; 
and this neceſſity ariſes as often as /, x, x, ſh, or c, 
g. or cb, (when they have their ſoſter Sound) pre- 
cedes, as a Hand, a Tree, a Horſe, a Fox, a Fiſh, 2 
Maze, a Prince, an Ape, a Tench; when they are 

H 3 written 


Names, and therefore the Proname of the firſt Perſon, was in- 
wg to ſtand in the Place of his Name, who ſpeaks, I, 
0, 
And on the other Hand, to avoid the two frequent Repeti- 
tions of the Name of the Perſon, to whom you ſpeak, thou or 


you, Perſonal Names of the ſecond Perſon were invented. 


And laſtly, to avoid the Neceſſity of often 2 the 
Names of other Perſons, or Things, of which we ſpeak the 
Perſonal Names of the third Per ſon were invented, as He, ſhe, 
it, who, what. ö 8 

Theſe Perſonal Names, performing the ( ffice of other 
Names, they have two Numbers, that which 6g-ihes one, 
and that which ſigniſies more than one, 7. e. the Singular, as 
I, thou or vou, he; and the Plural, as we, ye or jor, and they; 
you is us'd in Engliſh for the Singular thox or hee, as well as 
plural Number, as Yous in the French, for Tu, and Toy. 

la other Languages, which have Genders, rhe Pronoun or 
Perſonal Name has the ſame, the firſt and ſecond being com- 
mon, except in the Hebrew, and thoſe Languages which Imi- 
tate it, in which the Maſculine, is ditinguifh'd'trom the Femi- 
nine, but in Engliſh we have no Genders, as we ſhall ſee in 
the Sequel. The {ame may be ſaid of Cafes ; there is this to 
be obſerved in theſe Perſonal Na es, that the Termination 
changes in both Numbers, when it comes after a Y.rb, or Word 
of Aifrmation;z as I Singular, me, we, us, thou, thee, yon, 
or ye, and you, he, him, they, them. ; 

() The common Names which agree to ſeveral, may be con- 
fider'd ſeveral Ways: For Firf,. They may either be apply'd 
to one of the Things to which they agree, or may all be conli- 
der'd in a certain Unity, which the Philoſophers call UNI- 
VERSAL UNIT. zal), They may be apply'd ro ſeveral 
together, confidering them as ſeveral. © To 
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written Hands, Trees, Houſes, Foxes,. Fiſhes, Mazez, 
Princes, Apes, Tenches, they lignifie many, or more 
than one of each Sorv. | 

There are exceptions to this Rule, for the Num. 
ber of Many is ſometimes expreſs d, by adding (en), 
as an Ox, Oxen; a Chick, Chicken ; Man changes 
(4) into (e), as a Man, Men; and ſo Woman, Ho- 
men; thus Brother, Brethren, and Brothers; for Bre- 
chren fignifies both Brothers and Sifters : Child, 
Children; a Cow, Keen, or Kine ; a Sow, Swine, but 
Uſe has brought a Swine to ſignifie one, with the 
Sign 4 before it, and more, when it is put without 
the Sign; it ſignifies likewife both Male and Fe. 
male. Bur theſe Words ſometimes retain their re- 
gular Termination, as Brothers, Cows, Sows. 

There ate beſides a few more Names irregular in 
this Particular, as Mouſe, Mice; a Louſe Lice; 2 
Foot, Feet ; a Gooſe, Geeſe; a Tooth, Teeth, &c. 

Names ending in (F), change it into (v), when 
they ſigniſie more than one, as a ife, Wives; Life, 
Lives; Sheaf, Sheaves ; Shelf, Shelves ; a Wolf Molves; 

| ſelf, 


To diſtinguiſh theſe two ſorts of Ways of Signifying, two 
Numbers have been invented, the Singular, 2 5 — 4 the 
Plural, as Min. Nay, the Greeks have yet another Number, 

cCall'd the Dual Number, or fignifying two ; the Hebrews have 
the ſame, but that is only when the Words fignifie a thing 
double either by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, the Feet, or 
by Art, as Sciſſors, Tongs, &c. 

From what has been aid, it is plain that Proper Names have 
no plural Number of themſelves, becauſe naturally they agree 
but to one; but when we ſay the wax are, the Alexandcrs, the 
Mordant:, &c it is figuratively, including under thoſe proper 
Names, all thoſe who reſem-le them in their Valour, Con- 
duct, Virtue, Cc. Son e are utterly againſt this Way of 
Speaking, as not ſuitable to Nature, tho' there be Examples 
of it in every Tongue, which ſeems too good an Authority to 
be contemn d; however, this is a Liberty to be vs'd with Ao- 
deration. 

As for common, and appellative Namec, they ſeem all naturally 
to require a plural Number, yet are there ſeveral which have 

none, 
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felf, ſelves; balf, halves; Calf, Calves, &c. and in the 
Sound of thoſe in /, and th, there is theſame ſoftning 
or alleviation, without changing the Letters, as 
Houſe, Houſes ; Cloth, Cloths ; Path, Pathes, &c. 

Names thus having two Endings, ro diftinguiſh 
their Significarion of one, or more than one, are again 
by this Means diftinguiſh'd from Qualities, Manner 
of Words, &c. for theſe latter have not this Varia- 
tion of Ending. | 

(i) Beſides theſe foremention'd three Signs, which 
diſtinguiſh Names from Qualities, and the other Parts 
of Speech ; there are ocher Signs Peculiar likewiſe ro 
Names, which denore their State and Reference to 
each other, or to a ord of Affirmation, or to a Qua- 


lit), &c. 
1 6% Theſe 


none, whether by the Influence of Cuſtom only, or ſome 
Reaſon ; fo the Names of Gold, Silver, Iron, or other Metals 
have ſcarce any Plural in any Language. The Reaſon of which 
I fanſie to be this, That becauſe of the great Reſemblance there 
is between the Parts of Metals, every Species thereof is not con- 
fider'd, as having ſeveral Individuals under it. This is very 
palpable in the French, where to denote a lingular Metal, we 
add the Particle of Partition, de Lor, de L' Argent, du Fer, 
Gold, Silver, lron, as we ſay Irons, but then it hguifes not 
the Metal it ſelf, but Inſtruments made of Iron; the Latin 
Era, fignifies Money, or a certain ſounding of Inſtruments, 
like the Cymbal, &c. | 

But this difference of Number in the Names, is 22 by 
a difference ot Termination or Ending, as is expreſs'd in the 
Text. But tho? Qualities ſhou'd have a Plural, becauſe the 
naturally imply an uncertain Signification of a 22 which 
renders them capable of agreeing with ſeveral Subjects, at 
leaſt, as to the Manner of fignifying, tho? in Effect, they did 
only agree to one; yet · in Egli there is no difference of the 
Termination, or Ending, to diſtinguiſn this Agreement. 

(i) Tho? we have in our Language, no Note of difference 
of Gender, either by the Ending, or Term ination of the 
Words, or any Article proper to them; yet I thought it 
in this general View of Grammar, Which I give, you in theſe 


Notes to add ſomething on this Head, in Relation to other 
Tongues. 5 The 
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The Aanames, or Adjective Names, or, as we call them, 
Qualities naturally agree to ſeveral, and therefore it has been 
thought fit, botl»tor the ayoiding of Contulion, and the Orna- 
ment of Diſcourſe; with Variety of Terminations, to invent 
a Diveriity in the AdjeFives, Adnames, or Qualities ſuitable 
to the Names, or Subſtantiwes, with which they agree. 

Now Men having conſider d themſelves, and obſerv'd the 
conliderable Difference of the two Sexes, thought fit to vary 
the ſame Adjective Names, by giving them different Termina- 
tions, as they are differently apply'd to Men or Women, as 
when we ſay in Latin, Bonus Vir, a good Man; in the Maſcu- 
line, ſpeaking of a Woman, they change the Ending of the 

Adject. ves or Laality, and ſay bn, Multer. | oy 

But in Engliſh, we are more ſtrict in this, for we expreſs the 
difference of Sex, by different Words, and not by the Variati- 
on of Epithets, or . vg" as Boar, Sow ; Boy, G:rl. 
Brot her, Siſter ; Buck, Doe; Bull, Com, Bullock, Beifor Cock 
Hen; Dog, Bitch; Duck, Drake ; Father, Mother ; Gander 
Gooſe ; Horſe, Mare; Husband, Wife ; Lad, Laſs; King, Queen“ 
Man, Woman ; Maſter, Dame; Nephew, Neice; Peacock, Pea- 
Ben; Ram, Ewe; Son, Daughter ; Uncle, Aunt; „i domer, 
Widow; Wizard, Witch ; Batcherlour, Maid, Virgin; Knight 
or Lord, Lady. But the follow ing twenty four Feminines, 
or Females are diſtinguiſh'd from the Males, by the Variation 
of the Termination of the Male, into (eſs). 


Abbot Abbe. i Marques, or 
Actor ſe, Marquis 4 Marihiogeſ 
Adulterer Adultreſs Maſter M.ſftreſs 
Ambaſſadour Ambaſſadreſs Prince Princeſs 
Count Counteſs Prior Prioreſs 

j Deacon D-aconeſs Patron Patroneſs 
1 Duke Dutcheſs Poet Po 75 
BY Elef or Electreſi Prophet Propheteſs 

| Emperor Empreſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs 

Governour Governeſs Tutor Tutoreſs 
Heir Heireſs Viſcount Viſcounteſs. 
Tow: Jewels. © And two in (ix), as 
Lion Lioneſs Adminiſtratrix Executrix. 
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This is all that our Language knows of any thing like the 
_ voi Genders, which is only a different way of expreſſing the 
Male, and the Female; but the old Languages have gone far- 
ther, for as the {ame jet or Talities might have Re- 
lation to other Flu gs, beides Men and Women; it was 
thought rveceſlary to Appropriate to them. one or other of the 
Terminations invented for Vn and Women : Hence all other 
Names, or Subſtantives have been rang d under the Heads of 


ö ö es e 


Maſ- 
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e or Feminine; and ſometimes indeed, not without 
2 plzuſible Reaſon, as in the Names of Offices, * be- 
longing to Men, as Rex, Judex, &c. (which as we have be- 
fore hinted, are but ay 0 Subſtantives) which are of 
the Maſculine Gender, becauſe Homo is underſtood In the 
fame Manner,all the Female Offices are of the Feminine Gender, 
as Mater, Uxor, Regina, &c. becauſe Mulier is underſtood. 
But this happens in other Caſes, meerly by Fancy, without 
any other Reaſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom ; and there - 
fore, it varies according to Languages, or even according 
to the Words introduc'd from one Language into another. 


Thus Arbor, a Tree, is Feminine in Latin; but Arbre, is Maſ- 


culine in French; and Deus (a Tooth) is Maſculine in Latin, 
and Feminine in French, (Dent). Nay, that has ſometimes 
chang'd in one, and the ſame Language according to Time; 
and Occaſions, and thus according to Pri ſcian, Albus in La- 
tin, was anciently Maſculine, and afterwards became Femi- 
nine; Navire, (a Ship) was anciently Feminine in French, 
but is now Maſculine. 

The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or Uſe, has made ſome 
Words,which were formerly certain,of a doubtfulGender, being 


us'd as Maſculine by ſome, as Feminine by Others, as hie, or 


hec Finis in Latin, and le, or la Comte in French. | 

But the Gender which is call'd doubtful, is, however not 
ſo common as ſome Grammari ans imagine, for it properly be- 
longs only to the Names of fome Animals, which in Greek 
and Latin, are promiſcuouſly join'd both to Maſculine, and 
Feminine Adjectives, or Qualities, to expreſs either the Male 
or Female, as Bos, Canis, ſus, &c. 

There are ſtill other Words, which they place under the 
Neuter Gender, but they are properly only Adjecti ves or Quali- 
ties, taken Subſtantively, becauſe they commonly ſubſiſt in Diſ- 
courſe by themſelves, and have not different Terminations,. 
accommodated fo the different Genders, as Victor, Victrix, 
Rex, Regina, Piſtor, Piſtrix, and the like. 

We ought alſo here to Obſerve from hence, that what the 
Grammarians call Epicene,is nota different Gender, for Vulpes 
(2 Fox), tho? it indifferently ſignifies either the Male or fe- 
male, is really of the Feminine Gender in the Latin; and thus 
in French, the Word Aigle, (an Eagle) is ny z be- 
cauſe the Maſculine or Feminine Gender in a Word, does not 
fo properly regard its Signification, as that it ſhou'd be of 
ſuch a Nature as to join with the 4dje#:ive, or Quality, in 
the Maſculine, or Feminine Termination, as either does occur, 
and fo in the Latin Cuſtodiæ, Vigiliæ, Priſoner, or Watch- 


men, or Sentinels, are realy Feminine, tho' they ſignific 


Men: this is what is common inthe Genders, to all Languages 
that have them. wy 5 
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(=) Theſe Signs are of, to, for, o, by, with, from, in, 
&c. and expreſs the ſeveral States of the Name, as 
firſt, when the Name is pur in Conjunction with 
other Words, and admits neither of theſe Signs be- 
fore it, either expreſs d or underſtood, then being 
in its firſt State, it is always ſet before the Word of 
Ajjiirmation , when a Thing is affirm'd to be, to do, or 


to have any thing done to it; as, God #, a Scholar 


Reads, &c. and you may know when the Name is 
in this State, not only by its wanting one of the 


foregoing Signs, (which are ſometimes omitted 


when the Name by ite State requires it), by asking 
the Queſtion, who, or what, as who ? Gad. Who 


Reads, a Scholar, &c. 


The Sign (%, ſignifies Relation between the 
Name that follows it, and that which goes before it, 
and joins the following Name to the former, as the 
Son of Adam, the Houſe of God. Bur inſtead of this 


Sign, there is ſometimes, eſpecially when it ſignifies 


PolT:fMon, () added to the End of the Name, to 
expreſs this Relation, as the King's Palace, Supper 
Time, &c. which is the ſame thing, as to ſay, rhe 
Palace of the King, and the Time of Supper. 

To or for, import the Thing or Perſon to, or for 
whom any Convenience or Inconvenience is meant 


by the Name, the Quality, or Word, &c. as a Friend 


to the Muſes ; Goo for the Stomach ; yielding to bs 
-Betters, &c. | X 
The 


The Latin and Greek, in the Neuter Gender, do not regard 
them, having no Relation tothe Male or Female Sex, but what 
Fancy gives them, and the Termination of certain Words. 

(5) Theſe States of Names in the Latin, are call'd Caſes, 
a Cadendo, or the five different Endings of the ſame Word, in 


Relation to other Nimes, to which it is join'd. - I ſhall add 


e a Sentence, which includes them all in our own Language, 
which is here, the chief Object of our Conſideration ; as, 0 
Goa] the M:morial of thy Love, to the Sons of Men, from the 


B ginning of the world, to this Day, is recorded with Thank- 


fulneſs 
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The Sign (o), denotes a calling upon ſome Man, 
or Thing, as O God! forgive us our Sins: but this 
Sign is ſometimes omitted, as Child, read your Book, 
&c. and a Name in this State, is, Extraſentenrial ; 
that is, it is a ſort of Sentence of ic ſelf, and implies 
2 Calling or Command, which prepares us ro hear 
ſomething farther, as Child] ſtirs up the Attention 
for what follows, viz. read thy Book, &C. 

By, with, from, in, and the like, expreſs the In- 
ſtrument by which, or wherewith, the Manner how, 
& c. | 

| Befides theſe States of Names, denoted by theſe 
Signs, which are Expreſſions of the Relations of 
Names, to Names ; there is likewiſe another State of 
a.Names, different from the firſt, and which yet has 
no Sign to denote it, and that is, when the Name 


without a Sign, expreſſes the Thing or Perſon, to 


whom, or which the Action of the foregoing Word, 
cor Qgality, derivd from a Mira, does immediately 


relate, as Tread a Book ; Peter loves Sylvia, Sc. And 


as the firſt State may be known by asking the Queſti- 
on, who or what; ſo is this diſcoverd by asking whom 
or what, as, what do I read? a Bock ? whem does Peter 
love? Sylvia; this State of the Name, admits a Man- 
ner be fore 1t,cxprefling the Circumſtances of the Acti- 
on of rhe foregoing Word of Affirmation, as it relates 
to the Name, as, I loo, towards Heaven, I ſwim over 


the Nver. 


n 


fuln:ſ5, in the Hrarts of the Righteous : Where all theſe Signs 


ſhow the Relation, or Reference of Name to Names, and their 
Connection in that Manner witheack other, | 
As we have expreſs'd the ſeveral States of the Name, by 
Signs, ſo the Latins and Greeks expreſs'd them by the different 
n ot the ſame Words, which, as 1 have ſaid, they call'd 
1 
The firſt State, they call the Nominative-Caſe. If Things 
were always conlider'd ſeparately from one another, 3 
| wou' 
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wou'd have had only the two Changes juſt now mention'd, 
that is thoſe of the Number, and of Gender to the AdjeFives or 
Qualities : But fince they are often conſider'd with Regard, to 
the Relation they have to one another, the giving ot divers 
Terminations or Endings to Names, which are call'd Caſes, are 
made uſe of in ſome Languages, to expre ſs theſe Relations. 

It muſt be confeſs d, that the Greek and the Latin are, 1 
think, almoſt the only Languages, in which the Names have 
what are properly call'd Caſes, that is, in which theſe Relati- 
ons are expreſs d by the different Endings of the ſame Words; 
but as there are ſome Sort of Virtual Caſes, or State in all 
Languages, (eſpecially in the Pronouns or Perſonal Names, 
as we have obſerv'd) and becauſe without that the Connection 
of Diſcourſe, which is call'd Conſtruction, wou'd not be well 
underſtood ; *tis in a great Meaſure neceſſary for the right un- 
derſtanding of any Language whatſoever, to know what is 
meant by the Caſes, or States of the Names which l ſhall here 
endeavour to Explain with all the Perſpicuity I am able, keep- 
ing tothe old Names of them, and applying them to the new. 


Of the firſt State, or Nominative Caſe. 


The fimple Poſition of the Name, is call'd the Nominati ve, 
which indeed, is not properly a Caſe (tho? it be a State) but 
the Matter, from which the Caſes are form'd, by the various 
Changes ot the firſt Terminarion, or Ending of the Name. 
Its chief Uſe is to be ſer betore the Verb, or Wo RD of A - 


FIRMATION, to be the Subject of the Propoſition in Diſ- 


courſe ; Domins regit me, the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit 
me, God hears me, or my Prayer. 


When we name the Perſon to whom we ſpeak, or any 
other Thing to which we apply our ſelves, as if it were a Per- 
ſon, the Name does by that acquire a new Relation, which is 
ſometimes mark'd by a Termination, different from that of 
the Neminati ve, and which is call'd Vocati ve, from Vocare, to 
call; and thus from Dominus in the Nominative, they make 
Domine in the Vicatiue; of Antonius, Antdhi. Burt as that 
was not very neceſſary, fince the Nominative might be us d in 
the place of the Vocative, it has happen'd : ift, That this 
different Termination of the Nominative, is not us'd in the 
plural Number. 24/y, That even in the ſingular Number, it is 
only us'd in the ſecond Declenſion of the Lati's 2 as 
zaly, That in the Greck, where it is more common, the No- 
minative is often us'd for the Vocative, as may be ſeen in the 
Greek Verhn of the Pſalms: From whence St. Paul in * 
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105 to the Hebrews, cites theſe Words to prove the Divinity 
of Chrif?, gebios on, 0 Jes ; Where 'tis plain that 6 0e6:, 
is a Nominative for a Vocative, ſince the Senſe is not, God it 
thy Throne, but thy Throne, O God! &c. thy, In fine Nomi- 
natives are ſometimes. join'd to Vocatives, as Domine, Deus 
merci ! Nate mee vires, mea magna Potentia ſolus ! 
All theſe Difficulties in this and other Caſes, in the Latin 
and Greek are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd inthe Text, and 


all the Relations betwixt Names, expreſs'd with Eaſe, without 
ſtudying the various Terminatieus of ſo many Thouſands of 


Names; Which are here inſiſted upon, only for the Informati- 


on of the Student, in the general Notion of the Gram mar of 
the ancient Tongues, and the Analogy of ours to them. 


Of the Genitive Caſe. 


This Caſe is ſo call 'd from Genus, Kindred or Family, be- 
cauſe tis us'd to expreſs Alliances of Blood between Pe ſons; 
beſides it imports great Varicty of other Relations between 
Things, as well as Perſons. For the Relation of one Thing to 
an ther, in any Manner whatever has occaſion'd in the Lan- 
james or 
Nous, Which is call'd the Genitive, as we have ſaid, to ex- 
preſs that general Relation, which is after diverſify'd into ſe- 
veral Species, ſuch as the Relations are of the whole, to its Parts, 
as Caput Hominzs ; of Parts to the whole, as Homo craſſi capitis; 
of the Subject to the Accident, or Attribute, as Color Roſe, 
Miſericoraia Dei; of the Accident to the Subject, as Puer e 
timæ Indolis; of the Efficient Cauſe to the Effect, as Opus Dei, 
Oratio Ciccronis ; of the Effect to the Cauſe, as Creator Mumdi; 
ot the nal Cauſe to the Effect, as Pot io Saporis; of rhe Matter 
to the Compound, as Jas Auri; ofthe Object to the Acts of 
the Soul, as Cogitario Belli, Contemptus Mortis; of the Poſſeſſour 
to the Things polleis'd, as Pecus Melibæi, Divitie Craſſi; of 
tne Proper Name to the Common, or the Judi didual to the 
Species, as Oppidum Londini. 5 

And as amongſt all theſe Relations, there is ſome Oppoſite, 
which ſometimes occaſions Equivocal Terms; for in theſe 
Words, Vulnus Achiflis, the Genitive Achidis, may ſignitie 
either the Relation of the Subject, and then *ris taken pailively 
tor the Wound that Achilles has receiv'd ; or the Relation of 
the Cauſe, and then tis taken actively for the Wound which 
Achilles gave; ſo in that Paſſage of St. Paul, Certus ſum quia 
neq; Mors neque Vita, &c. poterit nos ſeparare a Charitate Dei 
in Chriſto Jeſu Domino Noſiro, &c. The Genitive Dei, has 
been underſtood two different Ways by Interpreters; thoſe 
who have alcribꝰ'd to it the Relation of the Object, believing, 
that in this Paſlage was CT Kat which the Ele bear co 


God, 
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God, in Jeſs Chrift ; whilſt Others, who have aſcrib'd to it 
the Relation of the Subject, do underſtand by the Raſlage 8 
| | aforeſaid, the Love of God to the Elect in Jeſus Chrift,* © Termins 

Tho' the Hebrew Names are not declin'd by Caſes, the Re. Deum, 
lation expreſs'd by the Genirive, does notwithſtanding cauſe a Fompey 
| change in the Names, tho? quite different from that of the There 

Greek and Latin, for in theſe Languages, the Change is in the Ithe Nom 
Word prays, but in the Hebrew, in the Word governing, Name, f 
| In the Vulgar Tongues, they make uſe ot a Sign toexpreſs in their 
the Relations of this Caſe, as of in Engl:ſb, de in French, &c. the Now 
| as Deus, God, Dei, of God; Dien, de Dieu. Accuſati 
What we have ſaid, that the Genitive was made uſe of, to Mivves th 
_ denote the Relation between the. Proper Name, and the Com- {Wile Nom 
mom, or Which is the ſame Thing, between the Individual, ſecond, 
I and the Species, is much more common in the Vulgar Tongues, NE. 
For in Latin the common, and the Proper Name, are frequently 
put in the ſame Caſe, by Appolition, as *tis call'd, as urb Ro- 


| ' ma, Fluvins Thameſis, Mons Parnaſſus, but we ordinarily Beli 
F ſay the City of Rome, the Hill of Parnaſſus; but we ſay the I. & h 
| River Thames, as well as of Thames, 8 . — 
, 

q Of the Dative Caſe. uo - 


There is yet another Relation, which is that of the Thing eus, th 
to the Benefit or Damage of which other Things have a Re. Pages 
lation. This in the Languages which have Caſes, is call'd Mmmm: 


— — 


the Dative Caſe, which is alſo us'd ſo many other Ways, that Reaſon 
*tis hardly poſfibl ion the Particulors: Thing. 
tis hardly poſſible to mention the Particul:rs: Commogar? So- 
crati, to lend to Socrates; Utilis Rei publicæ, uſeful to the Com- ad En 
mon wealth; Peruicioſus Eccleſiæ, pernicious to the Church; W'% le 
Prom#ttere Amico, to promiſe a Friend, or to n Friend; Viſum Langu: 
en Platoni, it ſecrned good to Plato; Afﬀinis Regi, related to the th th 


dut W1 
are {on 
Yue fo 


King, &c. 

In Engliſh, we expreſs this Caſe, or that which is equivalent 
to it, by the Sign to, or {, which uſually do or may come 
befoe it, rho? rhe {ame Signs are likewiſe us'd to what is the 

Accuiative, and the Ablative in the Latin. | 


— _— —— —— —— ——_— 
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Of the Accuſative. 


The F:rbs, or Words of Affirmation, which expreſs Act ions, 
which paſs from the Agent, as to beat, to break, to heat, to lo ve, 
| to hate, haye Subjects, that receive theſe Things, or Objects, 

which they regard. For if I beat, I muſt beat ſomething, 

and fo of the Reſt, ſo that it is plain, that theſe Verbe, or 
Words if Affirmation, require after them a Name, to be the 
Subject or Object of the Action they expreſs; and hence ir is, 
that in the Languages, Which have Caſes, the Names 1 A 
| ay 


— 
* 
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Termination which they call the Accus ATIVYE, as Am 
Deum, I lou: God; Cæſar vicit Pompeium, Cæſar vanquiſbt 
Pompey. | | 
b There is nothing in Engliſh, to d.ſtinguiſh this Caſe from 
ge che Nominati ve or rather to diſtinguiſh this State of the 
Name, from the "ſs but as we almolt ever place the Words 
In their natural Order, they are eaſily diſcover'd; becauſe the 
>, the Nominative (or firit State) is generally before, and the 
Accuſati ve after the Vrb, or Word 15 Affrrmation, as the King 
to ver the Queen; and the Queen loves the King : the King is 
m. the Nominati ve in the firſt place, and the Accuſative in the 
al Jſecond, and the Queer the Accuſati ve in the firſt, and the No- 
es, Iminati we in tlic ſecond. 


No- Of the Ablative Caſe. 


he Beſides the five Caſes already mention'd, the Latins have 
a fixth, which was not invented to expreſs alone any particu- 

lar Relation, but to be join'd with ſome of the Particles, call'd 

2 (or as we call them Fore- placed Words): For the 

firſt ive Caſc s, not being ſufficient to expreſs all the Relati- 
ing ons, that Things have to one another, they have in all Lan- 
Ne. Nguages had Recourle to another Invention, which is that of 
11a Neontriving little Words to be put before Names, which for that 
hat NReaſon are call'd Prepoſitions, And ſo as the Relation of a 
Thing, in which another is contain'd, is expreſs'd in Lætiu 
and Engliſh by (in), it is in French by (dans), as Vintm in Do- 


h: i, le Vin dans le Muid, the Wine in the V:ſſcl. But in the 
— Languages, which have Caſes, theſe Prepoſitions are not join d 


ith the firſt Form of the NAME, which is the Nominative, 
but with ſome of the other Caſes : And tho' in Latin, there 
are ſome join'd with the Accuſative, as Amor erg. Deum, 
we towards God ; they yet have invented another Caſe, 
all'd the Ablative, to be in' d with ſeveral other Prepoſitions, 
from Which it is inſeparable in Senſe; whereas an Accuſativeis 
ten ſeparated from its Prepoſitions, as when it is after a Verb, 
Hive or an infinitive. 
That Caſe in Propriety of Spee h, is wanting in the plural 
umber, ſince it never has there a different Termination, 
rom that of the Dati ve: But becauſe it wou'd too much con- 
found the Analogy, to ſay that the Prepoſition govern'd an 
ſolat ive in the Singular, and a Dative in the Plural, it has 
deen judg'd fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablatiwue in the plural Number, 
tho always the ſame with the Datzve. 

And for the ſame Reaſon, it is, that they have given an 
Ablati ve to the Greek Names, which are always like the Da- 
ive, for preſerving the greater Analog bet een theſe rwo 
Languages, Which are —— learn 1 by one —_ 

2 H AP. 


— 


. eroched Crab-tree, a ſwift Horſe, a Golden Candleſtic 
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Cub. VI. la 

Of QUALITIES; 
46 


(!) Nes as we have ſeen, expreſs the Thin the 

themſelves, Qualities are the Manners of bel 
thoſe Things, as good, bad, round, ſquare, &c, forſſ wil 
Example, the Being of Lax, is he Subſtance ofthe 
Wax, or Wax it ſelf without regard to any Fin Gre 
or Colour, and is what we properly call the Name; ¶ anc 
the Reundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may pos 
be abſent without any Detriment to the Being of theſſtor: 
Wax) are the Manners of the Being; as to be Ip-MWexx 
norant, or knowing are the Manners or Qualities o con 


our Being; thus we ſay a Round, Black, Mhiteſ eu 


&c. Table; Table is the Name and Reund, Black ſme: 
HNAbite, &c, are the Qualities of that Name. 

And fince theſe Words are added to Names, to 
explain their Manner of Being, in Reſpect of ſome 
Quality, Number, Figure, Motion, Relation, Poſture, 
Habit, Sc. as a cunning Fox, the third Heaven, 1 


&c, they are properly call d Qualities, and are in 
capable, preſerving their Nature, of being added tt 
anv other Part of Speech. 

You may know this Part of Speech, by putting 
Thing after it, which it will bear with good Senl(e 
as a good Thing, a black Thing, a white Thing, &c. nd 
has it any differing Ending to expreſs one, and man 
And as it cannot be underſtood, or convey an 

Ide: 


() In our Notes on Names, we have likewiſe deliver'd ſud 
Sentiments of Qualities, under the Title of Adjecti ves, At 
names, &c. as areſufficient to be {aid on this Head, to whit: 
I reter the Reader, 
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Idea, or Notion by it ſelf, (as we cannot in Senſe 
ſay, a Black, a White, &c.) without being join d to 
ſome Name, (as a black Horſe, a good Man, a white 
Houſe, &c. ) ſo it can bear all thoſe Signs of the 
different States of Names, which were mention'd in 
the foregoing Chapter, with the Name to which it 
belongs, for it can do nothing, nor fignifie any thing 
without a Name expreſs'd, or underſtood, as, to hie 
the White, (Mark) is underſtood ; to Bowl on 4 
Green (Turf) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (Thing), 
and chooſe the good (Thing), is in both places ſup- 
posd : Ir is commonly in a Sentence plac'd juſt be- 
fore the Name, to which it belongs, or of which ir 
expreſſes the Manner; unleſs a Word of Affirmation 
come between, as, Juſt art thou, O God, and rig hte · 


ous are thy ꝓudg ments, or God u juſt, and by Judg- 


ments are righteous, Bur when it comes alone with- 
out its Attendants, which it governs, it always goes 
before its Name, as a good. Man, a good Woman, a 


good Thing, good Men, good. Women, and good 


Things, | 
A Name, with irs Qualities (and any governing 
Word with all its Attendants) is as one compound 


Word upon which theſe join'd Names, and Quality 
often aſſume another 


uality, as if it were only one 
Word, (and theſe being join'd a third, and ſo 


onward) as, a Man, an old Man, a Wiſe old Mn, 
a very Miſe old Man, three Wiſe old Men, here to the 
NAME Man is | 
ty kind, and then the Quality old prefixt, and to that 

(an), then Wiſe, very Wiſe, and to all theſe aggre- 
gated, or incorporated Words, the Quali:y (a), or 
three. 

But when there are more Qualities than one come 
together, tho collaterally join d, or one Qualit) with 
is depending Words, it generally comes after the 
Nime, as, 4 Man beth Wiſe, and Valiant, a Ms 


prefix: (a), which is of the Quali- 


13 eve 


yo AGnamman of the, &c. 


exceeding Wiſe, a Man 5kilful in many Things: but 
then we likewiſe ſay, a wiſe and valiant Man, an 
exceeding wiſe Man, a shilful Man in many Things. 

When two Names are pur together in Compoſiti- 
on, the firſt 1s of the Nature of a Quality, as, Sea- 
fiſh, Self-love, &c. and always comes before the 
Name, 

Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then 
aſſume their Properties, tho ſome will contend, that 
the Names are always underſtood, to make them 
Subſiſt, rho' nor expreſs d. f 

Into the Number of Qualities come the Signs, 4, 
an, the, for they are added to Names, Subſiſt not, 
nor convey any Idea without them; and attend tte 
Names tho their ſeveral States, with the Signs of, to, 
&c. Under this Head, likewiſe come the reſt of the 
Perſonal Names, which do not Subſiſt by themſelves, 
and are therefore more properly call'd Perſonal Quali- 
ties, as, my, thy, mine, thine, cur, your, her, their, 
hers,theirs, as, Thu n my Houſe ; hence it appears, that 
theſe Perſonal Names are divided into theſe truely 
Perſonal, in their firſt, and other States, as, I, me, 
chou, thee, be, bim, we, ws, ye, you, they, them, and 
theſe are properly rang d under Names, as denoting 
Individuation, and ſubſiſting, and. conveying an 
Idea by themſelves ; to theſe add, who, whom, it, 
and the Poſſeſſives deriv'd from them, as, my, mine; 
cur, ours ; thy, thine; your, yours; his; her hers; 
their, theirs ; to theſe add, it's, and whoſe, all 
which have the Nature of Qualities, and ſignifie no- 
thing, without Reference. to ſome other Name, or 
Names. [ 3 | | 

Qualities have yet another difference from Names, 
for they admit by the variation of their Endings, or 
by the Additions of ſome Words, Degrees of Com- 
pariſon ; for ſignify ing Manners or Qualities, they 
naturally muft be of ſeveral Degrees; which encreaſe 

awe 
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twice, by add ing (er) to the Quality, and (eſt), a 
the Quality it ſelf is fair, it's next Degree, in Comò 
pariſon with that, is fairer, and the next, beyond 
which is nothing, is Faireſt; theſe again, are form'd: 
by other little Words being added, as Fair, Fairer, 
mot, or very fair. | 

All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will ad- 
mit Encreaſe, and therefore in good Senſe, will ſuffer. 
theſe Words, more, moſt, or very before them, are 
Qualities that have their Degrees of Compariſon, or 
Encreaſe, . | | 

Theſe are three, which have an irregular manner 
of being compar d, as, good, better, beſt, bad, or ill, 
worſe, (and worſer), wort; little, leſs, (and leſſer), 
leaſt ; ro which add much, or many, more, moſt. 

But tÞ:*xe are ſome Qualities before,. which you 
cannot in good Senſe put more, or moſt, as all, ſeme, any, 
&c. for we cannot ſay, more all, moſt all, &c. Much, 
more and moſt, when they are join d to Names of the 
Number of one, ſignifſie Quantity, as much more, 
moſt Nine: but when the Name join d to them, is ot 
the Number that ſignifies more than one, they 
ſigniſie Number, as, much, more, moſt, Company, but 
much is chang'd into many, when Numbers are iig. 
nify'd; thus the Quality all, joind with a Name 
of the Number, which fgnities but one, relate to 
Quantity, as all the Nine, but with a Name of 
Number, it ſignifies Number, as all the Children; 
every is never put with a Name of the Number, fig- 
nifying more than one, as every Man, not every Men; 
thus enough ſignifies Quantity, but in the Number of 
many, it is enow, as I have Nine enough; I have 
Boo enow, | 

ho, is always ſaid of Perſons, which of Things, 
except inthe old exploded way of Writing, before 
the Propriety of Engliſh Words was ſufficiently un- 


derſtood; particularly, the Tranflations of the Bible 


R 


oo 
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into our Tongue, which want many Grammatical 
Corrections, | | 

Who or which, ask the Queſtion on individual 
Things, as, who » there? Peter or Fohn. What asks 
the Queſtion of the Rind, or Quality; and alſo on 
the Order of a Thing, as, what u that? it is a Book; 
what art thou? in the Order of Number, the firs, 
ſecond, third, fourth, e. 

When the Quality no is without any Name after 
it, we ſay none; as, # there no Wine? there # none. 


r 4 


4 


£4 4.3. II. 
Of theWORDSof AFFIRMATION. 


(3) WE come now to that Part of Speech, which 

is the Soul of a Sentence, which without 
it can nox ſubſiſt, and it is call'd a Ford for its Emi- 
nence in Speech, ſince nothing can be ſpoken that is 
afftirm'd, or deny d without it: Mord is here us d as 
a Term, in a peculiar Manner, as it is apply d to 
this Part of Speech; the Names, Qualities, Manners 
of Mords, are likewiſe call d Words, N 


(] We have thus far explain'd thoſe Words, which ſignifie 
the Objects of our Thoughts, to which indeed the Prepoſitions 
or Fore- plac'd Words, and Ad verbs, or added Words belong, 
tho* the Order of the Text has Poſtpon'd them: We now come 
to conſider thoſe Words, which ſignify the Manner, as Verbs 
or Wiras of Affirmation, Conjunttions , or joining . orde, an 
Interj efFions. | 

The knowledge of the Nature of the Verb, or Word of Aſfr- 
mation, depends on what has been {aid at the beginning of 
theſe Notes on Words, and that is, that the Judgment we make 
of Things, — when I ſay, the Earth if round), neceſſarily 
implys two Terms, one call'd the SuBjEr c T, Which is rhe 
Ming of which the Affirmation is made, as the Earth; _ 

— pnnhnnene em 8 R 
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- Time, et, is, and on certain Occaſions. For as 
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the other the ATTRIBUTE, Which is, what is affirm'd of 
the Subject, as round. And beſides theſe two Terms, there is. 
in that Pro ſition another Word, which is the Connection of 
thoſe two Terms, and which is properly the Action of the Mind, 
which affirms the Attribute of the Subject. Men are therefore 
under an equal Neceſſity of inventing Words, that mark and 
denote the Affirmation, which is the principal Manner of our 
Thoughts, as to invent thoſe, which mark the Objects of 
them. And this third connective Term, is what is generally 
call'd a Verb, but more intelligiblya WorD of AFF1RM A- 
TION, ſince its chief Uſe is to fignife the Affirmation, that. 
is, to ſhow that the Diſcourſe in which this Word is us'd, is 
the.Diſcourſe of a Man, who not only conceives Things, bur 
Judges. and affirms ſomething of them. In which the Vr, or 
Word of Affirmation is diſtinguiſh'd from ſome Names, and 
Qualities, which ſignifie Affirmation likewiſe, as, affirmans, 
affirmat;o, becauſe they do not ſignifie, that the Thing is be- 
come the Object of our ts, by the Reflection of the Mind, 
and therefore do not mark, that he who uſes thoſe. Words af - 


firms, but only that he barely concei ves an Affirmation. 


I have ſaid, that the N ae of the Verb, is to ſigniſie the. 
Affirmation, becauſe. we ſhall ſee, that the Verb 1s likewiſe 


made uſe of, to ſigniſie other Motions of the Soul, as, to deſire, 


to gray, to Command, &ci but it is only by changing. the In- 
flection, and the Mode; but we ſhall at preſent only conſider, 
the Verb in its chief Uſe and Signification; which is that, 
which it has to the Indicative, or firſt State, Mode, or Form. 
According to this Senſe, it may be ſaid, that the Verb or 
Word of Affirmation, ought to have no other Uſe, but the 
marking the Connection, we make in our Minds between the. 
Terms of a Propoſition. Thus there is only the Verb eſſe, to be, 
(which is call'd a Verb Subſtantive) that remains in this ſim- 
plicity ; and further we may ſay, that ev'n this Verb is properly 
thus ſimple, only in the third Perſon of the 7. Tenſe or 
en naturally 
encline to ſhorten their Expreſſions, they have * join'd to 
the Affirmation, other Significations in the ſame Word. 1, 
They have join'd that or ſome Attribute, by which means, 
two Words then make a Propoſition, as when I ſay, Petrus 
vivit, Peter lives, becauſe the Word viwit, or lives includes 
both the Affirmation, and Attribute of being alive, ſince it is 
the ſame thing to ſay, Peter lives, and Peter is living; 
thence ariſes the great diverſity of Yerbs, in every Language 3 
whereas if the general Signification of the Affirmation, was. 
only given to the Verb, without joining any particular Attri- 
bute, there wou'd be no need of more than one Verb in each 
Language, which is that, which we call Sub ſtanti ve. 


2 
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24ly, They have join'd the Subject of the Propoſition on 


certain Occaſions, ſo that w Words, nay, even one may make 
an entire Propoſition, two Words ag ſum Homo, becauſe ſum 
not only fignifies the Affirmation, but includes the Significati- 
on of the Fronoum, or Per ſonal Name, Ego, I, which is the Subject 
of the Propoſition. And in our own Tongue, we always expreſs 
it, I am a Man, in one Word, as, Vivo, ſedeo. For theſe Verbs 
include both the Affirmation, and the Attribute, as weve alread 
ſaid; and being in the firſt Perſon, they include the Subjec 
likewiſe, as I am living, I am ſitting : And hence comes the 
difference of Perſons; which is generally in Verbs. 
34ly, They have alfo join'd a Relation to the Time, with 
Reſpect to the Thing affirm'd; ſo that one Word, as cænaſti 
ſigniſies that T affirm of him, ro whom I ſpeak, the Action of 
fnpping, not for the preſent Time, but the pat, ? hou haſt ſupp'd. 
And from hence the Verbs derive their diverſity of Times, (or as 
the Vulgar has it Tenſer) which is alſo generally common to 
all Ver bs, or Words of Affirmation. | 
The Diverſity of theſe Signtfications,join'd in the ſame Word, 
is What has hinder'd a great many otherwiſe, of a very —4 
Capacity, from rightly underſtanding the Nature of the Verb, 
becauſe they have not conſider'd it according to what is eſſen- 
tial to ĩt, which is the Affi mation, but according to the vari- 
ous Relations, accidental to it, as a Verb, or Mord of Aſfirma- 


#7001, 
Thus Ariſtotle 2 himſelf to the third Signification, 
; added to that which is e 
mi ficans cum Tempore, a Word, that ſignifies with lime: O- 


; thers, as Baxter ius, adding to it the ſecond defines, it Yox 
' Blexilis cum Te 


entialto it, defines a Verb, vox ſig- 


mpore, & Perſona, a Word that has divers In- 
flexions with Trme, & Perſon. | 


Others have confin'd themſelves to the firſt Signification 


| added 10 the Eſſential, which is chat of the Attribute; and 


conſidering, that the Attributes, Men have join'd to the Affr- 


mation in the ſame Word, are commonly Actives, and Paſ- 


fives, ha ve thought the Eſſence of a Verb. conſiſts in ſignifying 
the Actions and Paint. And in fine Julitu Scaliger, thought 
that he had diſcover'd a great Myſtery in his Book, of the Prin- 
ciples of the Latin Tongu”, by ſaying, that the DiſtinCion of 

ings into permanenter, & flumntes, Things permanent or 
taſting, or fixt, andpaſſing, or that paſs away, was the true 
Original of the diſtinction of Names, or Nouns and Verbs, or 
Woras of Affirmation; ſince Names are to fignific the former, 
and Vei bs the latter. But we may eaſily perceive that theſe 


Definitions are falſe, and do by no means explain the true Na- 
ture of the Verb. 1 


The Manner of the Connection of the two firſt, ſhow it 
ſufficiently, becauſe tis not there expreſs'd, what the Verb ſig- 


nifies, | 
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nifies, but only that, with which it ſignifies,v/z.cum Tempore,cum 
Perſona ; the two la: ter are {till worſe, having the two great 
Vices of Definitions, which is to agree, neque ommi, neque ſoli: 
For there are Verbs which ſignifie neither Actiont nor Falun, 
nor what paſſes away, as exiſtit, Fa riget, alget, tepet, 
calet, albet, viret, claret, &c. of which I may have Occ 
to {peak elſewhere. | 
There are Words which are not Verbs, that ſigniſie Actions, 
-d Paſſions, and even 2 tranſient according to Scaliger's 
vefinition, For *tis certain that Partici ples 2 Qualities de- 
riv'd from Verbs) are true Nowns, and yet thoſe of Verbs active, 
fignifie Actions, and theſe of Verbs paſſive, Paſſions, as much 
as the Verbs themlelves, from which they are form'd, and 
there is no Reaſon to pretend that fluens does not ſigniſie a 
Thing that paſſes, as well as fuir, To which may be added 
againſt the two firſt Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles 
hgnifie alſo with Time, there deing a 2 a paſt and a 
future, eſpecially in the Latin and Greek, &c. And thoſe, 
who, not without Reaſon, believe that a Yocative Caſe is 
truly the ſecond Perſon, eſpecially when it has a different Ter- 
mination from the Nominative, will find, that on that fide 
th:re wou'd be but a Difference of the more, or the leſs between 
the Participle and the Verb. And thus the eſſential Reaſon, 
why a Participle is not a Verb, is, that it does nor ſignify the 
Affirmation ; whence it comes that to make a Propoſition, which 
is the Property ot the Yerv, the Participle mult-add a Yerb, 
that is, reſtore that which was taken away, by turning the 
Verb into the Participle. For how comes it that Petrus wivit, 
Perer li ves, is a Propoſition; and Petrus vivens, Peter living, 
is not ſo, unleſs eſt, ic, be added, as Petrus eſt vivens, Peter us 
living, but becauſe that Affirmation, which is in wvivit, was 
taken away by mak ing the Participle vivens ; Whence it ap- 
pears, that the Affirmation that is, oris not found in a Word, 
makes it to be, or not to be a Verb. 

Upon which we may obſerve en paſſant, that the Infinitive 
Mode or Form, or Mood, Which is very often a Noum, or Name, 
as when we ſay in French, Le Bete, le Manger, is different 
from Participles, the Participles being Noun Adjectives, or 
what we call Qualities: But the Infinitive Mods Noun Sub- 
ftantives, or Names made by Abſtraction of that Aajective; 
in the ſame Manner as of Candids, Caudor is made, and of 
White, Whitencſs, Thus rubet a Verb, fignifies & red, includ- 
ing the Affirmation and the Attribute, rubens, the Participle - 
hgnifies only Red, without Affirmation, and Ruberetaken tor 
a Noun, lignifies Redneſs. I 

It ſnou'd, therefore, be allow'd a conſtant Rule, that con- 
ſidering ſimply what is eſſential to a Yerb, the only true Defi- 


nition is, Vox [ignificans A fir mationem, « Ward, that ſignifies 
an 
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an Affirmation, ſince we can find no Word that mark an Afr. 
mation, but what is a Verb; nor any Verb but what marks it 
-at leaſt in the Indicative, or fir t Mode: And there can no 
manner of doubt be made, that if a Word was invented as | 
wou'd be, which ſhould always mark the Affirmation, with. 
out having any difference of Time, or Perſon, ſo that the di- 
verſity of Perſon, ſhou'd be mark d only by Nowns or Name:, 
and Pronames or Perſonal Names, and the diverſity of Times, 
by Adverbs or added Words, (as in Engliſh) it wou'd however 
be a true Verb. As in the Propoſitions, which. the Philoſo- 
. phers calleternally true, as God is infinite, Body is diviſible, the 
whole is greater than its Parts; the Word (25), implies only 
the ſimple Significarion, without any Relation to Time, be- 


cCauſe tis true to all Times, and without our Minds ſtopping at 


. of Perſons. 

Thus the Verb, accordirg to what is eſſential to it, is a Word 
that ſignifies Affirmation. But if we wou'd join its principal 
Accidents, it may be thus de finꝰd Vox Kenne Affir mati onem, 
cum Deſiguatione Perſonæ, Numeri & Temporis, 4 Word, 
which ſignifies Affirmation wich the Deſignation of the Perſon, 
Number, and Time, which agrees properly with the Verb 


Subſtantive, But for the Others, in as much as they differ by 


that Union, Men have made of the Affirmation, with certain 
Attributes, they may be thus defin'd, Vox ſignificans Afﬀirma- 
tionem alicujus Attributi, cum Deſignations Perſonæ, Cc. 4 
H ord ſigni fing the Affirmation of ſome Attribute, with the De- 
fignation of Perſon, Number, and Time: We may likewiſe 
tranſiently Obſerve, that the Affirmation as tis conceiv'd, may 
be the Attribute of the Verò, alſo, as in the Verb af 7, 
which Verb ſignifies two 1 one regards the Per ſon 
ſpeaking, and the other the Perſon ſpoken ot, wherher it bc 
of himſelf, or of another. For when I ſay, Petrus affir mat, 
it is the ſame as to ſay, Petrus eſt affirmans, and then eſt marks 


my A 3 and the judgment I make concerning Peter, 


_ a ns, the Affirmation that I conceive, and Attribute to 
(ter. 

The Verb NRG © on the contrary, contains by the ſame 
Reaſon an Affirmation, and Negation. For it muſt be farther 
obſer v'd, that, tho” all Judgments are not 2 and 
that there are ſome Negatives; nevertheleſs Verbs never ſigni- 
fe any thing of themſelves but Affirmations; Negations are 
only mark'd by Particles, or little Words, as non, ue, haud, &c. 
or by Nouns that imply it, as Nalus, nemo, &c. which being 
join'd to Verbs, change the Affirmation into a Negation, 28 
No Man is immortal, Nullum Corpus eft indi — le, Tho 
much of theſe Notes, which relate to the Knowledge of the 


true Nature of a Ferb, may ſeem to (and indeed in many 
Things do) relate more to the dzad.Languages, than the Li- 
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(o A Mord is join d to a Name, to expreſs its Be- 
ing, doing, or ſuffering, or which affirms ſomething 
of the Name, with the ſeveral Circumſtances of 
Perſon, Number, Time, atid Manner. ; 
Thus by its Primitive or firft State, it ſignifies 
either the Exiſtence of a Thing, or ſome Action cr 
paſſion added to its Being; by its Perſons, it ſhows 
who were concern d in itz by its Numbers, whether 
one, or more; by its Times, it implies the Time 
when ; by irs Manners, or Moods and Forms, it either 
polirively affirms the abſolute Certainty of ſome Acti- 
on, or elſe intimares ſome Intention, or Reſolution, 
Liberty, or Neceſſity, Power, or Duty concern'd ia 
the doing of it. | # 
Each Mord of Affirmation, has three Perſons, two 
Numbers, according to ſome five, to others fix Times and 
three Moods or Forms. The Perſon, and Number are ex- 
preſs d by the Perſonal Names, I, thou, and he, or we, ye 
or you; and they; all other Names being of the third 
—_— x | Per- 
ing, yet there is nothing ad vanc d, which will not be uſeful to 
the Student of Grammar, ſince by theſe Obſexvations he will 
enter into the very Eſſence of the Arts, and ſee in what it is 
founded on the Nature of Things; and I am very certain, that 
great part of theſe Notes, are equally advantageous to our un- 
derftanding the Nature of our own Words, and in what they 
are founded on the N Reaſon of all Languages. 
(*) We have in the foregoing Notes obſerv'd that the di- 
verlity of Perſons, and Numbers in Words of 2 or 
Verbs. proceeds from the joining in the ſame Word, the Subject 
of the Propoſition, at leaſt on certain Occaſions, to the Affir- 
mation proper to the Verb, toſhorten the Expreſſion; (tho*this 
will not hold in moſt modern Tongues, at leaſt in none which 
want variety of Terminations, to diſtinguiſh the Perſons, 
which we do by Perſonal Names) for when a Man ſpeaks 
of himſelf, the Subject of the Propoſition is the Pronoun, or 
Perſonal Name, of the firſt Perſon Ege, 1, and when he ſpeaks 
of him, to whom he addreſſes himſelf, the Subject of the Pro- 
poſition is the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon Tu, thou, : you. - 
Now. that he may not ways be oblig'd to uſe; theſe Pro- 
nouns, it has been thought ſufficient to give to the __ 
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«which ſignifies the Affirmation, a certain Termination, which 
Mos, that it is of himſelf, a Man ſpeaks, and that is what is 
call'd the firſt Perſon of the Verb, as Video, I ſee. 

The ſame is done with Reſpect to him, to whom a Man 
-addrefles himſelf; and this is call'd the ſecond Perſon, vide 
thou ſceſt, or you ſee." And as theſe Proyouns have their Plural. 
that ſignifie more than one, as when a Man talking of himſelf 
Joins others, as s, we, or of him, to whom he ſpeaks, by 
Joining others, as you, to two different Termihations in the 
wy are join'd to the Plural, as videmus, we ſee, videts, 

on ſee. oi 

But becauſe often the Subject of the Propoſition is neither a 
Man's ſelf, nor the Perſon to whom he ſp:aks, tis neceſſary, 
not only ro reſerve theſe two Terminations to thoſe two Per- 
ſons, but that a third be made, to he join'd to all other Sub- 
jects of a Propoſition. And this is What is call'd the third 
Perſon, as well in the firgatar Number, as Plural; tho? the 
Word Perſon, which properly agrees only to rational, and in- 
tellectual Peings,and fo is proper but to the two former, ſince the 
third is for all other forts of Things, and not for Perſons only, 
By that we ſee, that naturally what we call the third Perſon 
ought to be the Theme of the Verb, as it is alſo in all the Oriental 
Tongues, for it is more Natural, that the Verb ſhou'd fignifie 
properly the Affirmation, without making any Subjed in par- 
ticular, and that afterwards, it be determin'd by a new * 
tion, to include the firſt or ſecond Perſon, for a Subject. 

This diverſity of Terminations for the firſt Perſon, ſhows 
that the ancient Languages, had a great deal of Reaſon not 
to join the Pronoumnt ot the firſt and ſecond Perſon, to the Verb, 
but very rarely, and on particular Couſiderations, contentin 
the nlelves to ſay, Video, vides, videmus, videtis, becauſe 
theſe Terminations were originally invented for this very Rea- 
jon, v.. to avoid joining the Pronouns to the Verbs: Yet all 
the vulgar or living Languages, and ours eſpecially, always 
j2yn them to their Verbs, for we ſay, I fee, thou ſees}, 
or yor-ſee, we ſee, &c. the Reaſon of which may be, or rather 
plainly-is, that our Verbs have no diftin&t Terminations, to 
exprets the Perſons without them. 178 

But belides theſe two Numbers, S neular, and Plural, 
which are in Verbs, as well as Nouns, the Greeks have 2 dual 
Number, which is ee only to tu o, but this is not ſo com- 
as the other two. | 

The Oriental Languages, thought it proper. to diſtinguiſh 
v hen theAfirmation related to the one, or the other, and to 
the Maſculine, or Feminine, for this Reaſon they gayetheſame 
Perſon of the Firb,, two Terminations to'expiefs the two 
Geuders, Which indeed is a great help in ayoiding 17 . 
. l 1 ** Arte tg, SOL; 649 & [elne 
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Perſon, yet two Perſons are diſtinguiſh'd, by the altera- 
tion of the Termination of the Mord, as the ſecond Per- 
ſon of the Number, that ſigniſies but one, is vary d from 
the firſt; by adding (eſt), and the third Perion of the 
ſame Number of the preſent Time, by adding (9), 
or (eth), or (es), for the neceſſity of Pronunciation, 
as, I burn, thou burneſt, he burneth, or burns, thou 
burneft. There are but two Times expreſs'd by 
the Variation of the Ending of the Mord, the pre- 
ſent Time, as, I burn, and the Time imperfefly paſt, 
or paſſing, which adds (ed) to the preſent Time, I 
burn, I burned : The Modes or Forms, arediftinguſh'd 
by a Sort of Words, which are of great Uſe in our 
Language, and which from that Ule we call Word: 
aſſiſtant, or Auxiliary Words; becauſe by their Help, 
or Aſſiſtance, all the other M/rds denote thoſe digte 
rences of Time, and Mood or Form, u hich are neceſſa- 
ry for the conveying our Thoughts with that juſt 
Diſtinction, that renders them Capable of being 
righily underſtood. 

Premiſing therefore a few Conſiderations of the 
Grammatical div iſion of the Times, and Manners of 
Words; I ſhall firſt proceed to thele Auxiliary” 
Words, which ought firſt to be under ſtood, betore 
we proceed to thoſe Mordi, the perfect Knowledge 
of which depends on them. | 

(©) The Times therefore are, as has been obſeryd, 
five, or (as an ingenious Gentleman, and Author of 
an admirable Latin Grammar, following the Greeks, 
makes them) ſix, (1), The Preſent Time, denotes tbe 


I Thiog 


? "ip 
(©) The Signification of the Time, is another thing which” 
we have ſaid to be join'd tothe Affirmation of the Verb; for 
the Affirmation is made according to different Times, ſince 
we may affirm a Thing, ic, was, or will be; whence other 
Inflections are given to Verb, ſignifying theſe ſeveral Times, - 
which our Engliſh Grammarians have by a barbarous Word 
call'd Tenſes ; But there are but three ſimple * 1 
8 | imes, 
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Thing now doing, as, I read; or da read, or am 

reading. (2). The Time paſſing, or imperfectiy paſt, 

as, Idid write, or WAS writing, 4 Letter when the Poft 
went out. (3). The Time perfectly paſt, denoting a 
Thing already done, as, I habe rode, or been riding. 
(4). The Time more than paft, which denotes ſome- 
thing done a while ago, as, I Had read, ox Had been 
seading. (5). The Future or Time to come, denotes 
ſomething to be done, or ſuffer d, Sc. hereafter, ac, 
Mall, or will read, or be reading. (6). Accordirg 
to others, to theſe is added the Paſ future Time, which 
denotes that (of two Things to come) one is ſuppos d 
to be paſt, beſore the other is to be done, 2s, Men! 
wal gave read ane Page, Iwill. ſour the mu 
| T eben 


T:me:y the} eſent as amo boe; the paſt, as amavi, I haw 
1 5 ho HA alive, as amabo, I 5e Ian lee. 


But becauſe in the paſt one may mark, that the Thing is but 
Ju# paſt or dane, or indefinitely that it was done; it from this 
proceeds that 1n the greateſt Part of the vulgar Languages, 
there are two Sorts of. Preterits, or paſt Timeg,; one that 
marks the Thing to be preciſely done, and is therefore call'd 
Definite, as, I have written, I have ſaid, and the other that 
Marks or Denotes it done indeterminately, and therefore call' 
Indefinite, or Aoriſtus, as, I wrote, I went, Idin'd, which is 
properly only ſpoke of a Time, at leaſt of a Days diſtance, 
from that,in which we ſpeak,bur this holds truer in the French 
Language, than in any other, for in that they ſay; Fecrivit 
bier, I wrote Y:ſterdy, but not J *«crivis ce Mam, nor F *ecri- 
vis cette Nuit, but Jay ecrit ce Matin, Jay ecrit cette Nuit, 


&c. 
The future will alfo admit of the ſame Differences, for we 
may have a Mind to denote or mark a Thing, that is ſuddenly 
to be; thus the Greeks have their Paulo-poſt- future, wir 
à MIV utaacy, Which marks the Thing about to be done, as 
7 ot ,EG,th. I am about to do it; and we may alſo mark 2 
Thing, that is ſimply to happen, as noe, I will do it; 
amabo, I will love. ob ee 
= This is what we may ſay of the Times, or Tenſec of Verb. 

7 conſidering them ſimply in their Nature, as, preſent, paf, 
and future. But becauſe it has been thought fit to mark theſe 
| Tenjes, with a Relation to another, by one Word, a In- T 

| | ections, 
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flections have been invented in the Y:rbs, or Words of Afﬀfir- 
mation, which may be call'd the Compound Tenſes, or Times. 

The firſt is that, which macks the Pa#, in Relation to the 
preſent, and *tis call'd the preterimperfe#Tmſe, or Time, be- 
cauſe it marks not the Thing ſimply and properly, as done; 
but as /mperfet?, and preſent, with Reſpect to a Thing, which 
is already nevertheleſs paſt; thus, when I ſay, cum intravit 
canabam, I was at Supper when he enter d; the Action of 
Supping is paſt, in Reſpect of the Time, of which I ſpeak, but 


Lmark it as preſent, in Reſpect of the Thing of which I ſpeak, 
which is ee 4 by Ne 


lot 


. ſuch a one. | 

The ſecond Compound Time, or Tenſe, is that, which doubly 
marks the paſt, and on that Account, is call'd rhe preterplu- 
felt Tenſe, or the Time more than perfectly paſt, as, canave- 
ram, I had Jupp'd ; by which | denote my Action of Supping, - 
not only as palt in it ſelf, but alſo, as paſt in Reſpect to another 
Thing, which is alſo paſt, as I Had ſupp'd when he enter d; 
which ſhews that my Supping, was before his Entrance, 
which however, is alſo paſt, 

The third Compound Time, is that, which denotes the Future, 
with Reſpect to the Paſt, viz. the Future perfect, as Canavero, 
I ball have ſupp d; by which I mark my Action of Supping, 
as future it ſel /, and paſs'd in Regard to another Thing to come, 
that is to follow, as when I ſhall have ſupp d, he will enter 
which is to ſay, That my Supper which is yet not come, will be 
rn . his Entrance, which is alſo not yet come, will be 
preſent. 

Thus a fourch Compound Time may be added, that is, That 
which marks the Future, with Relation to the Preſent, to 
make as many compound Futures, as compound Prcterite, 
or patt Times, or Tenſes; and perhaps the ſecond Future of the 
Greeks marks this in its Origin, whence it comes, that it al- 
preſerves the Figurative of the Preſent, neverthe- 
eſs in the Ule of it, it has been confounded with the former; 


and even the Latin makes uſe of the [imple Future for that, 
as Cum cænabo intrabis, yon will enter when I have ſupp'd, by 


hich I mark my Supper, as future in it {elf, bur as preſent, 

hen yon enter. b 
This is what has given riſe to the ſeveral Inflections of 
erbs, or Words of Affirmation, that they may diſtinguiſh the 
everal Tim-sor Tenſzs, upon which we muſt obſerve, that the- 
riental Tongues have only the Paſt, and the Future, Without 
any of the other, Differences of imperfect, preterpluperfect, &c. 
hich renders theſe Languages, ſubyect to great and many 
\mbiguities, not to be met with in others. But theſe Dif- 
erences of the Times. in our Tongue eſpecially, are clearly 
lenoted by the Auxiliary Verbs, and very few Alterations of the 
terminations, as in Latin; as is ſhown in the Text, - 
| Ea 7 (*) In 
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Theſe Times are found in all the Moods, and Form. 
of rhe Words, which as we have ſaid are three, for fo 
many Mays or Forms, Moods, or Manners are there 
of doing : | 

(1). The Word in the firſt, pofitively affirms ſome. 
thing to be done, or denies, or asks a Queſtion ; J 
dove, I do not love, loveſt thou? in. 

(2). The Word in the ſecond, commands, or prays, 
and for that Reaſon has no firſt Perſon ; Read thou, 
be gone, &c. "\ EA 
. (3). A Word inthe third Mood, or Form, denotes 
the Liberty of doing, as, I map, or might read ; or 
the Power, as, I can, or tou'd read; or the Neceſſity, 
as, I pugHt, or chau'd read. 

(A) Words Aſſiſtant, or Auxiliary Words, may be 
{er before any other Word, which then does never 
change its Ending, as, I do love, thou doſt love, he docs 
love: Bur the Auxiliary changes irs own Termina- 
tion, or Ending, keeping that of the Word it aflifts 

always the ſame. | | 

be preſent Time by theſe Auxiliaries, do, deft, 
«th, dos, am, art, is, are; as, I do come, thou doll 
come, he doeg come; we do come, ye, or you do come, 
they Do come; I am coming, thou arr coming, be 15 
coming, we ade coming, &c | 


The 


0) In this Place, I ſhall alſo add what ] have to fay of the 

Mood, or Forms ot Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. We have 
therefore already ſaid, that Verbs ale qt that Kind of Words, 
thac ſignifie tie Manner, and Form ot our Thoughts, the chief 
of Which is Affirmation : And we have alſo obſerv'd, that they 
receive different Inflections, according as rhe Affirmation re- 
lates to different Perſons, and Times: But Men have found that 
it was proper to invent other Iuflections alſo, more diſtinctly 
to Explain Whax paſs'd in their Minds. For firſt, they obſer vd 
that, belides ſimple Affirmations, as he loves, he lowd, &c. 
there were others conditional, and tnodify*d, as, Tho he mig ht 
havs lov'd, tho' he wou d have lov d, & e. and the better to di- 
N i tf ſtinguiſh 
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ſtinguiſh theſe Affirmations, from the others, they doubl'd the 
Inflections of the ſame Tenſes or Times, making ſome ſerve for 


{imple Affirmations, as loves, lov'd ; and others for thoſe Ar- 
mations which were modify'd, as, might have lov'd, wou d 


have lov'd ; tho? not conſtantly obſerving the Rules they made 


uſe of ſimple Inflections, to expreſs modify'd A ffirmations, as, 
et i vereor, for etſi verear ; and tis of theſe latter ſort of Infleti- 
ons, that the Grammarians make their Mood call'd the Sub- 
junitivve ; Moreover, beſides the Affirmation, the Action of 
our Will may be taken for a Manner of our Thought, and 
Men had Occaſion to mark what they wou'd have — ſtood 
as well as what they thought. Now we may will a Thing 
ſeveral Ways, of which three may be conſider d as chief: 


i. We would have Things that do not depend on ourſelves, 
and then we will it only by a {imple Wiſh, which is explain'd 


in Latin, by the particle Uzinam, and in our Tongue by would 


to God. Some Languages, as the. Greek, have invented par- 
ticular Inflections tor that, which has given Occafion to the 
Grammarians,. to call them the Optative Mood: And there's 
in French, and in the Spaniſh, and Italian, ſomething 
like it, ſince there are Triple Tenſes; but in others, the ſame 
Inflections ſerve for the Sub juncti ue and Opt ative; and for this 
Reaſon, one may very well letrench this Mood in the Latin 
Conjugations; for tis not only the different way of ſignifying, 
which may be very much multiply'd, but the different Infſecti- 
ons, that ought to make Moods. e 

2, We will ſometimes after another Manner, when we con- 
tent our ſelves, with granting a Thing, tho abſolutely we would 
not do it, as when Terence ſays, Profundat, perdat, pereat, 
Let him laviſh, let him (ink, let him perijh, &c. Men might have 
invented an Inflection to mark this Movement, as well as they 
have inyented one in Greek, to mark a ,/imple Deſire, but they 
ha ve not done it, and make uſe of the Sub junctius for it; 
and in French and Engliſh we, add que, let. Some Grammna- 
riaus have call'd this the potential Mood, Modus Potenti alis, 
or Modus Conceſſions, 

3. The third ſort of willing is, when what we will depends 
on a Perſon of whom we may obtain it, lignitying to him the 
Deſire we have thit he wi do it. This is the Morien we 
have when we command or pray. Tis ta mark this Motion, that 
the Mood call'd imperative was invented : It has no firft Perſon, 
eſpecially in the Singular, becauſe one cannot properly corn- 
mand ones-ſel{ ;* nor the third in ſeveral Languages, becauſe 
we don't properly command any but thoſe, to whom we Ad- 
dreſs and Speak. And becauſe. the. Command or. Deſire in this 
Mood, has always regard to the Future, it thence happens that 
the Imperative aud Future are oſten taken one for another, 

0 
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eſpecially in the Hebrew, as, Non ocsides, Du ſball not kill, for 
kill not: Whence it comes to paſs that ſome Grammarians 
have plac'd the Imperative among the Futures, 


Of all the Moods we have been, ſpeaking of, the Oriental 


Tongues have only this latter, which is the Imperative : And 
on the Contrary, the vulgar Tongues have no particular In- 
flection for the Imperative, but our Way of marking it in the 
French, is to take the ſecond Perſon Plural, and even the firſt 
without the Pronouns that go before em: Thus, Yous aimex, 
Ma love, is a ſimple Affirmation; aim x an Imperative. Nous 
aimons, W: love, an Affirmation; aimons, an Imperative: 
But when we command by the Singular, which is very rare, 
we do not take the ſecond Perlon, Iu aimes, but the firſt, 
aime. 

There's another Inflec ion of a Verb, that admits of neither 
Number nor Perſon, which is what we call the Infinitiue; as, 
_ eſſe, eſtre, to be; amare, aimer, to love. But it muſt be ob- 

ferv'd that ſometimes the Inniti ve retains the Affirmation, as 
when I ſay, Scio malum eſſe fugiendum, I know the Evil is to 
be a voided; and that often it loſes it, and becomes a Noun 
| (eſpecially in Greek and the vulgar Tongues) as when we ſay, 

Le boire, le manger; and alſo je veux boire, volo bibere: For 
*ris as much as to ſay, Yolo potum, or potionem. This being 
ſuppoſed, tis demanded what the Inf:tiv: is properly, when 
*tis not a-Nown, but retains its Affirmation, as in this Ex- 
ample, Scio malum eſſe fugiendum. I know of no Body that 
has taken Notig@of what I am about to Obſerve, which is that 
we think the Þfinitive is among the other Moods of Verbs, 
what the Relative is among the Pronouns : For as the Rela- 
ve has more in it than the other Pronouns, that it joyns the 
Propoſition, in which it is, to another Propolition; ſo I believe 
the Infimitive, beſides the Affirmation of the Verb, may join 
the Propoſition in which it is to another; for Scio, is as good 
as a Propoſition of it {cif, and if you add, malum «ft fugiendum 
twou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions; but putting eſſe, inſtead 
of et, you make the laſt Propoſition but a part of the firſt, 


And thence it is that in Fench, they almoſt always render the 


Infmitive by the Indicative of the Verb, que ſe Scay, que le 
mal eſt fuir ; and then this que ſiguifies only this Union of one 
— to another; which Union is in Latin contained 
in the Þfinitive, and in French alſo, tho' rarely, as when we 

ſay, 1! croit ſca voir toutes choſes. Du 7; | 
This way of joining Propolitions by an Infnitive, or by 
wa and que, is chiefly in U e, when we make one part of a 
Diſcourſe ave a Relation to another, as if I would report that 
the Kin ſaid to me, Je vous donneray une charge, 1 ſhall not 
generally do it in-theſe Terms, the — ſaid to me, I will 
give 
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ive thee a Poſt, le Roy m'a dit, 7e vous donner ay une charge, 
by leavin the two Propoſitions ſeparate, one for me, the other 
the King, but ſhall join *em togerher by a Qu le, le Roy 
ma dit, qu“ il me donner a une charge: And then it being only 
2 Propoſition, which is of myſelf, I change the firſt, je donner ay, 
into the third, il dorn:ra, and the Pronoun vous, fignifying 
— Thy n „ to the Pronoun me, ſignifying myſelf 
who ſpeak. 

This Union of the Propofition is alſo made by ſi in French, 
and by an in Latin, in relating an Interrogartive ; as if any one 
were to demand of me, Pos ver faire cela, Can you do that, 1 
ſhou'd in relating it, ſay, On a demande 6 je pouvoir faire 
cela, Twas ask*d if I could do that: And ſometimes without 
any Particle, by changing only the Perſon, as, He a:5k'd me, 
who are you ? He ask*d me, who I was ? | 

But we mult obſerve, that the Hebrews, rho? they ſpoke in 
another Language, as the Evangeliſte, make very little Uſe of 
this Union of Propoſitions, but always relate Diſcourſes direct- 


ly as they were made, ſo that the C7 1, quod, which they fre- 
quently uſ.d, did often ſer ve for nothing, and did not join Pro- 
poſitions: An Example of which is 1a St. John. Chap. 1. 
Miſerunt Tudei ab Hieroſolymis Sacerdotes & Scribas ad Joan- 
nem ut interrogarent eum, Tu quis es ? Et confeſſus eſt & non nc» 
gavit; & confeſſus eft quia 1270 non ſum ego Chriſtus. Et 
interrog averunt eum, Quis ergo? Elias es tu? Et dixit, Non 
ſum. Propheta es tn? Et reſpondit, Non. According to the 
common uſe of our Tongue, rheſe Queſtions and Anſwers 
wculd have been related indirectly thus: They ſent to ackłk John 
who he was, and he confeſs d he was not Chrift, And they de- 
manded who he was t en, if he was Elias; and he ja:d, No. 
If he was a Prophet, and he reply d, No. This Cuitom is even 
met with in prophane Authors, who ſeem to have borrow'd it 
alſo from the Hzbrews : And thence it is that the #74, had 
often among them only the Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of 
its common Uſe of — even when Diſcourſe is re- 
ported not — > ke | 
We have already ſaid, that Men having on an infinite Num- 
ber of Occaſions,join'd ſome particular Attribute With the Affir- 
mation,made ſo many Yerbs different from Subſt anti ves, which 
are to be found in all Tongues, and that they may be call'd 
AdjefFive : To ſhew that the Signification, which is proper to 
each, is added to the Siguification common to al Firbs, which 
is that of Affirmation. But tis a vulgar Exror to believe that 
all theſe Verbs ſignify Action or Paſſion; for there's nothing 
a Verb eannot have for its Attribute, if the Affirmation be 
join'd to the Attribute. Nay, we ſee that the Verb Subſtantive 
Sum, I am, is frequently Adjective, becauſe inſtead of taking it 
ro 
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ml to ſignify the Affirmation ſimply, the moſt general of all At- 
i} tributes is join'd to it, which is Being; as when I ſay, I think 


therefore Iam; I am, ſignifies Sum ens, Iam a Being, a thing; - 
Exiſto, ſignifies alſo ſum exiſtens, Iam, I exiſt. TH ö 
owe ver that does not hinder, but that the common Divi- as 


fion of theſe Verbs into Active, Paſſive and Neuter may be re- 
tained. Thoſe Verbs are properly call'd Aci ve, which ſignify WW a, 
Action, to which is oppos'd Paſſim ; as, Tv beat, to bebeaten ; ill x, 
is | to Love, to be belov'd : Whether thoſe AFions be determin'd thi 
18 to a Subject, which is called real Action, as, To beat, to break, 7 
1 to kill, &c. or only to an Object, which is called intentional 
I Action; as, Tb love, to know, 20 ſee. | 
||  Whence it is that in ſeveral Languages, Men make uſe of Ne 
WA the ſame Word, by giving it ſeyeral Inflections, to ſignif pa 
1 doth the one and the other, calling that a Y:rb Aﬀive, whic 
| | | has an Inflection, by which the Aion is mark'd, and a Verb Q 
1 Paſſive, that which has an Inflection, by which the Paſſion is | 
| mark'd; Amo, amor; werbero, wverberor. This was the fi 
0 Cuſtom in all the ancient Languages, Latin, Greek, and Orien- th 
{| tal; and moreover theſe latter gave three AQtives to the ſame 
VE Verb, with each their Paſſive, and a Reciprocal berween both gs 


| the one and the other; as, £4imer: would be, which ſignify fr 
1 the Action of the Verb, on the Subject of that Verb; but the & 
1 vulgar Tongues of Europe have no Pave, and inſtead of that, I A 
17 they make uſe of a Participle made of the Verb Active, which f 
is taken in a Paſſive Senſe, with the Verb Subſtantive; Je ſuis, 


0 - , * 
1 Im; as, I am beloved, Je ſuis aime; Je ſuis battu, I an OY 
— - beaten, &c. Thus much for Verbs, Active and Paſſive, er 
l 


Neuters, call'd oy ſome Grammarians Yerba Intran iti va, 
are of two Sorts; the one do not ſignify the Action, but a 1 
Quality; as, Albet, it is white; viret, it's green, friget, it fl a 
is cold, &c. Or ſome Situation; as, Sedet, he fi:s ; ſtar, he je 
ftands ; jacet, he lies. Or has ſome relation to Place; Adeſt, I a 
| he ts preſent ; abeft, he is abſent. Or ſome other State or Artri- i R 
mn - bute; as, Quieſcit, he is quiet; excellit, he excells ; præeſt, he ¶ d 
1 is Superiour; regnat, he is King. 

The other Verbs N-uter, ſignifie A#ions, but ſuch as do 
not paſs in a Subject, different from him who Ads, or which Ip 


14 > — relate to another Object; as, To dinc, to ſup, to march, A 
4 o ſpeał. g ir 
| evertheleſs theſe latter Sorts of Verbs Muter, ſometimes b 


become Tran/it:v-, when a Subject is given them; as, Ambu- 
laue viam, Where the Way is taken for the Subject of the h 
Action, often alſo in Greek, and ſometimes in Latin, a Sub- t 
ject is given it, being a Noun form'd of the ſame Verb; as, 
Pugnare pugnam, ſervire ſervitutem, vivere vit am. 


But 
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But I believe theſe later Ways of Speaking were occaſion'd 
only to mark ſomething particular, that was not entirely con- 
tain'd in the Verb, as when one wou'd ſay, Man leads a 
2 Life, which is not imply d in the Word wuivere; it 

as been ſaid wivere vitam beatam; as alſo Servire duram 
Servitutem. Thus when we ſay wivere vitam, tis without 
doubt a P/:onaſm come from thoſe other Ways of Speaking. 
For this Reaſon, in/all the new Languages we avoid joining 
the Noun to the Verb, as a fault, and don't ſay, for Example 
To fer 8 great fight. | 

y this, that Queſtion may be reſolv'd, whether every Verb 
not Paſſi ze, govern always an Accuſative, at leaſt underſtcod : 
'Tis the Opinion of ſome very able Gr ammerians, but for my 
Part, I don't think it. For firſt, The Verbs, that fignifie no 
Action, but ſome Condition, as, quieſci t, exiſtit; or ſome 
Quality ; as, albet, calet , have no Accuſative they can govern ; 
and for tlie reſt, jt muſt be 8 whether the Action they 
fignifie has a Subject, or an O ject, that may be different from 
that which Acts. For then the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſative. Bu: when the Action 
fignify'd by the Verb, has neither Subject nor Object different 
from that, which Acts, as to dine, to ſup; prandere, cænare, 
&c. then there is not ſufficient Reaſon ro {ay they govern the 
Accuſative : Tho? thoſe Grammarians thought the In- 
finitive of the Verb to be underſtood, as a Noun form'd by the 
Verb, and by this Example, Curro, they will have it curro 
cur ſum, or curro currere ; However this does appear to be Solid 
enough, for the Verb ſignifies every Thing the Infinitive 
ſignifies taken as a Noun : And further, the Affirmation and 
Deſignation of the Perſon, and Tenſe. As the Adjective can- 
dias. white, ſignifies the Subſtantive drawn from the Ad- 
jective, to wit candor, whiteneſs, and alſo the Connotation of 
a Subject, in which is that abſtract; wherefore there's as much 
Reaſon to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo candidus, can- 
dore muſt be underſtood, as to Imagine that when we ſay Cur- 
ris, Carrere is to be underſtood, 

The Infinite which we have been explaining, is what pro- 
perly ſhould be call'd a Verb Imperſonal, fince it Marks the 


Affirmation, which is the property of the Verb, and Marks it. 


indefinitely without Number and Perſon, which is properly to 
be Imperſonal. 

Nevertheleſs, the Gramwarians generally give the Name of 
Imperſonal, to certain Defective Verbs, that have hardly any 
thing but the third Perſon. 

There are two Sorts of th ſe Verbs, the one have the Form 
of Verbs Neuter, as, Penitet, pudet, piget, licet, lubet, &c. 
the orher are made of Ver be 92 and retain the Form, as, 
Statur, curritur, amatur, V vitur, &c. Now theſe yum 
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have ſometimes more Perſons, than the Grammari ans think of, 
as may be ſeen in the Method, Latin. Remarks on Verbs, 
Crops 5. But what we mY conſider here, and which few 

ons have taken Notice of, is, that it ſeems they are call d 
8 only becauſe implying in their Signification a Sub- 
ject, which agrees only to the third Perſon, TwWas not ne- 
ceſlary to expreſs the Fact, becauſe tis mark d enough by the 
Verb itſelf; and thus the Afflrmation and Attribüte, have 
been compri⁊ d by the Subject in one Word, as Pudet me, that 
is pudor tenet, or eff tenens me; Pænitet me, pæna habet me; 
Libet mi hi, libido eſt mihi: Where it muſt be obſery*'d that the 
Verb eſt, is not only ſimply the Subſtantive, but liggibes alſo 
Exr/t-nce. For tis as if twas ſaid, Libido exiſtit mihi, or eff 
exiſtens mihi. And thus in other Imperſonals reſolv'd by eff; 
as licet mihi, for ſicitum eſt mihi, Oportet orare, for opus ef 
orare, &c. As to Paſſive Imperſonals, Statur, curritur, vi vi- 
tur, &c. they may alſo be reſolv'd by the Verb eſt, or fit, or 
Exiſtit, and the Nouns Verbal taken of themſelves, as, S̃atur, 
that is, Statio fit, or eff fact a, or Exiſtit ; Curritur, curſus ft ; 
Concurritur, Concurſus fit: Vivitur, vita ef, or rather vita 
agitur. Si ie vi vitur, ſi vita et talis, If Life is ſuch. Miſere 


i itur cum medice vivitur, Life is miſerable when tis too 


much ſubjected to the Rules of Phyſick, and then e# becomes 
a Subſtantive, becauſe of the addition of niſerè, which makes 
the Attribate of the Propoſition. | 

Dum ſervitur libidini, that is, dum ſcruitus exhibetur libi- 
dini, When a Man makes himſelf a Slave to his Paſſions, By 
this methipks may be concluded the Vulgar Languages have 
not 44 Imperſonals ; for when we fay in French g1faut, it 
na il eſt permis, il me plaiſt, for il is there properly a Re- 
lative, which always ſerves inſtead of the Nominative of the 
Verb, which generally comes after in the Conſtruction, as if 
I fay il me plait defaire cela; that is to ſay il de faire, for the 


Action or the Motion to do that Pealer me, or eſt mon plaiſtr,*tis 
3 


* 


my Pleaſure, However this i, Which few People in my Opi- 
nion have rigntly underſtood, is only a Sort of Pronoun, tor 
id thar, which ſerves inſtead of the Nominative underſtood, 
or imply'd in the Senſe, and Repreſents 1, ſo that tis proper- 
ly taken from the Article 10, of the 1talians ; inſtead of which 
we {ay le, or from the Pronoun ille, from whence we allo take 
our Pronoun of the third Perſon 11; il aime, il parle, il court, 


8 | 

For the Paſſive Imperſonals, amatur, curritur, expreſs'd in 
French by on aime, on court; tis certain theſe Ways of Speaking 
in our Modern Languages, are ſtill leſs Imperſonal, tho* I defi- 
nite; this on, is there for Man, E and conſequently ſerves 
inſtead of the Nominative to the Verb: All this relates particu- 
lstly to the French, and we have leſs of the Imperſonal 555 


hink of, 
Herbs, 
ich few 
re call d 
a Sub- 
not ne- 
by the 
; have 
22, that 
bet me; 
that the 
ies allo 
or eff 
by ef : 
pus off 
* vi vi- 
it or 

ratur, 
Jus ft ; 
er Vita 
M:ſere 


tis too 


articu- 
I than 
they, 
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they. but the ſame Reaſons will remove ours juſtly 792 
An r eres, that the Verbs of the Effelts of Na- 
ture, as, Pluit, ningit, graxdinat, may be explain d by theſe 
fame, in both Tongues. 

As Pluit, is properly a Word in which for brevity ſake the 
Subject, the Affirmation, and Attribute are included, inſtead of 
Pluvia fit, or cadit, and when we ſay it Rains, it Snows, it 
Haile, &c. it is therefore the Nominative, that is ro ſay, 
Rains, Snows, Hails, &c. included with their Verb Subſtantive 
eff or fait, as if we ſhould ſay, il pluie EF, Le Negeſe fait, 
for id quod dicitur pluvia eſt, id quod vocatur nix fit. 

This is better ſeen in the Way of Speaking, where the French 
joyn a Verb with their zl, as, il fait chaua, il eſt tard, il eſt 
Six heures, il eſt jour, &c. For tis the ſame as may be ſaid in 
Fali an, il caldo fa, tho in uſe we ſay fimply fa caldo; Æſtur, 
or Calor eſt, or fit, or ex:ſtit. And i fait chaud, that is to 
ſay, iI chaud (i1caldo) or le chaud ſe wat bag ſay exiſtit, efF. 
Thus we alſo ſay, ſe fait tard, for il tardo, that is to fay il 
tarde (le tard, or the Evening) ſe fait. Or as is ſaid in ſome 
Provinces, il Hen va tard, for il tarde, le tard ſen va wenir, 
that is the Night approaches: As alſo il e# jour, that is i jour 
(or the Day) eſt, is. Il eft fix heures, that is, il temps ſix heures 
ef ; The Time or part of the Day call'd fixa Clock is. And 
thus in other the like Terms. 

Tho" we have no Participles in Engliſh, but what by the beſt 
Judges are reduc'd to Qualities, yet to carry on this general 
Grammar, I here add ſomething on them: Participles are true 
Noun Ad jecti ves, and twou'd not be proper to Diſcourſe ot em 
here, if they had not ſuch a near Relation to Verbs. This Re- 
lation conſiſts, as we have ſaid, in that they ſignify the ſame 
Thing, as the Verb, except the Affirmation, which is taken a- 
way, and the Deſignation of the three different Perſons, which 
follows the Affirmation. For which Reaſon when tis reſtor d 
to it, we do the ſame Thing by the Participle, as by the Verb; 
as, amatus ſum, is the ſame thing as mor; and ſim amans, 
as amo. And this Way of n Participle, is more 
uſual in Greek and Hebrew, than in Latin, tho“ Cicero makes 
uſe of it ſometimes. | 

Thus the Particip'e retains the Attribute of the Verb, and 
alſo the Deſignation of the Time, or Tenſe, there being Parti- 
ciples of the Preſent, the Preterit, and the Future, eſpec;ally in 
Greek. But this is not always oblerv d, tho' ſome articiples 


joyn often all Sorts of Tenſes; as for Examplethe Paſhve Partici- | 


le Amatus.which in moſt Grammarians paſſes for the Preterit, 
B often of the Preſent and Future; as, amatus ſum, amatus 


&r0. And on the contrary, that of the Preſent ; as, maus, is 


ndurantes Ate 


often of the Preterit, Apri fuper ſe dimicant, 
5 L a tri 
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tritu arborum cOfta, Plin. that is to ſay pbſtquam indur a ver- 
and the like, Nee Meth. Lat — 10 ie 2 
There are Active and Paſſive Participles, the Active in La- 
Fa, end in ant or ens, curant, doceus; thePaſlive in us, amatus 
Fug; tho there are ſome of theſe, that are Active, to wit 
thoſe of Verbs Deponent; as, Locutus. But there are {ome 
alſo, that add to this Paſſive Sheen que cela doit eſtre, qu, 
or ought to be, or are the Parti- 
.ciples in dus, amunius, that ought to be belov'd : tho' ſome- 
time that latter Signification is almoſt quite Joſt, 
The Froperty Participles of Verbs Active, is to ſignifi 
the Action of the Verb, as tis in the Verb, that is to ** in 


the Come of the Action nſelf,” whereas Verbal Nouns, that 


-hgnjfie Actions allo, fignific them rather in the Habit, than in 
the Act. Thence it is that eee the {ime Regi- 
men asthe Verb, amans Deum. Whereas Verbal*Nauns, have 
the ſame Regimen as Nouns, an Dei. And the Participle 
itſelf, has rhe fame Regimen. as Nouns, when it ſignifies ra- 
ther the Habit, than the Act of the Verb, becauſe it then has 
the Natu e of a fimple Nom Verbal, as, amans Virtutis. 
We have ſeen that by taking away the Affirmation from 
Verbs, Active and Paſſwe Participles are made, whirh axe Noun 
75 ectives retamig the Regimen of che Verb, at leaſt in che 
| Tan” > 4 : 9 EW 8 8 
But chere are in Latin two Noun Subſtantives form'd, one 
uin dm,; call'd a germ, which has divers Caſts, dum, aj, do; 
ammum, amandi; amd; but it has but one Gender, and 
one Nember, in Which it differs from the Participle in ds, 
armani, amauda, ammdauum. =, 
Ander in un, calPd Supine, which has alſo two Caſes, um, 
tu; amatum, amubu; but it has no more diverſity elther of Gen. 
&er or Number, in which it differs from the Participle in tus, 
amutug, amata, amatum. r Fs 
Ik very well the Grammurinnt are purzled à little to 
explain the Nature of the Ge und; and that ſome very able 
ones brvethouzhe twas an Adjective Paſſive, whoſe Su dſtan- 
te Was the inffnitive bfthe ; fo that they pretend tor 
Example, that terpus eff ens! Libros, or Librurum (tor both 
he one and the qther is us'd) is as if it was Tempus eſt legend. 
iy Ager libro: del librorum. There are two. Speeches, to 
Wit temps legend; 00 legere, Which is the Ad jective and Sub- 


"OE a$\if-itwas /egende le#ionis, & legere Li bras, which 


is the. Noun Verbal, thar then governs the Caſe ot the Verb, 


as Well as a Subſtantive governs the Genitive When we ay, 


bro n, for Li hot. But conlidering every thing, I don't ſee 
That this Term is necellary, | c 05 


; For 


aver, 
N 
in La- 
 amat i; 
„ tO Wit 
re {ome 
re, 4 
e Patt 
0 ſome· 


ſignife 
2 1ay in 
ns, that 
than in 
le Regi- 
ns, have 
articiple 
CS ra- 
then has 
16. 
a. from 
re Noun 
t in the 
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1d, one 
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es, tam, 
of Gen: 
in tus, 


little to 
Ty able 
uSſtan- 
end tor 
or both 
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ches, to 
nd Sub- 
Which 
e Verb, 


we ſay, 


on't ſee 


For 


fan 
even the Accuſative, as the Ancients ſaid, curatio hanc rem; 
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ſay of legere, that tis a Verbal Noun Sub- 
ich as ſuch may govern. either the Genitive, or 
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.. As : 


Quid tibi hanc tactio eff? Plaut. I ſay the ſame Thing of le- 
endum, that tis a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, as well as I gere, 
and that conſequently it may do all that's attributed to legere. 
2. There is ne Ground to ſay that a Word is underſtood” 
when tis never expreſt, and cannot be expreſt without appear- 
ing abſurd: now never was an Infiniti ve join'd to its Gerund,. 
and if one ſhou'd ſay legendum ef legere, it wou'd appear alto- 
ther abſurd, therefore, cc. oy 
z. If the Gerund legendum was an Adjective Paſſive, it 
wou'd not be different From the Participle leg ends ; for what 
Reaſon therefore did the Ancients who underſtood their Tongue, 
diſtinguiſh Gerunds from Participles? I believe therefore the 
Gerund is a Noun Subſtantive, which is always Active, and 
which differs from the Infinitive, only confider'd as a Noun 3 
becauſe it adds to the Signification of the Action of the Verb, 
another of the Neceſſiry or Duty; as if one wou'd ſay the Action 
that is to be done, which ſeems to be mark'd by the Werd Ge- 
rund. which is taken from gerere, to do; whence it comes that 
pugnandum ett, is the ſame Thing as pugnare oportes, and the: 
Engl:ſb.and French which have not this, render it by the {nfi- 
nitive, and a Word which lignifies. ought to be. ¶ faut combate, 
fre, and in Eu liſh, we ought to fig ht. | 
hut as Words do not always preſerve the Force, for which 
they were invented, this Gerund in Dum, often loſes that 
Oportet; and preſerves only the Action of the Verb; Qui ta- 
lin fando Temperet 4 Lacrymis ? That is to ſay, in fora, or 
in fari tak a. : | a 
As for the Sup ina, I with thoſe Grammariaus, that it 
is a Noun Sub/tantive which. is Paſſive, whereas the Geruad in 
my Opinion is always active. ; 1 
(G) What little I have to ſay more on theſe Fords Miſtant, 
jou will ind in che Appendix. 4 * 
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The Time that is paſſing, but nor perſectly paſt, 
has theſe ſollowing 5 one, Hue — 
were: as, I was coming, thou Walt coming, he wag 
coming, we Were coming, ye, or you Were coming, 
bey We re coming. e K. | 

The Time 2 paſt, has theſe, have, haſt, has, 
 tath; as, I habe come, thou halt come, be Has cr 
hath come, we Have come, &c. 

The Time more than paſt, has, had, hadſt ; as, I 
had come, thou hadlt come, he had come, &œ. 

The future Time, has, ſhall or ſhalt, will or wilt; as, 
I MIL Note thou halt come, he will come, thou wilt 
mne, &. n ö . 

In the firſt Perſon ſhall ſimply expreſſes the fore. 
telling, and will promiſes, or threatens; but in the 
ſecond and third Perſons, ſpall promiſes, and threatens, 
bur will barely foretells. e 
NU duld, and ſhould tell what was, or had been to 
come, but with this Difference; that would intimates 
the will, or Pro n of the Agent, bur ſhould the 
ſimple or bare fururity. | | 

May, and can with their Times paſſing, might and 
eou d inſinuate rhe Power, but with this Difference, 
may, and might imply the Right or Lawfulneſs, or 
ar leaſt rhe poſſibility of the Thing; bur can and 
could were ſpoken of the Force, and Power of the 
Agent, as, I can burn, I cou d burn, I may burn, or 1 
might burn; Muſt, implics a neceſſity, I mu#t burn, 

The foregoing Auxiliaries, are call'd defective, be- 
eauſe they admit no Auxiliary Word before them on 
any Occaſion, and are not usd beyond the Time 
paſſing, or not Perfectly paſt ; for the contrary Rea- 
ſon, the following are perfect and entire, viz. Have, 
and am or be. 

Have, denores the Time perfectih paſt, as has been 
obſervd, or that which is perfectly paſt when we 
ſpoke, and had that which is more than ge” 

Pan; 


y paſt, 


„ wert, 
be was 


do ming, 
, has, 
Das « 
28, [ 


ut ; as, 
4 wilt 
e fore- 
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paſt; chat is, which was paſt at the Time when the 
dabject of the Diſcourſe was, as, I hade burned, I 
bad burned : But with the Addition of ſhall, or will, 

it ſignities what will be paſt, as, I frall have ſpoken, 
ſhou'd have ſpoken. 

Am, or be with its depending Grant determine the 
Word to a paſſive Stgnification, or denotes ſuffering 
when join d, as an Auxiliary or Aſſiſtant to another 
Nad, and whe by ir ſelf it ſhews Being. 

This Word is ſufficiently irregular, and has: 4 


A n 10 
in the 


nnd ; 
of many 
But as an abſolute Vord, tho then irregular, it is 


catry'd through all its Time, and all its Modes or - 
Forms, as follows: 


| Am, art, 7 in the Num- 
I is Timepreſent, « is be, Cber fignifying 
be It, be I more than one 


cu, walt, 
was, were, 
wert, were 


Ts Time paſſing, 


Tam; t bon art; be is; we, ye, they are. 

I was ; " thou walt ; he was; we, ye, they were 

I have been; thou baſt been ; 3 be has been; we, ye, 
they have been. 

[ had been; thou had#t been ; be had been; we, > 
they bad been. 

I. ſhall be; thou ſhalt be; be ſhall be; I will be; 
thou,wilt be, VC. 

I may be; thou may'i be; he may be; ; we, Je, Fr | 
they may be. 

I might be; tboumight'# be; he might be; we, ", 
«1d 25 might be, be, el, q 

L 3 ang 
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I might have been; thou migbi ſt have been; ht 
2 have been; we, ye, and toe might have been, 


Concerning the uſe of the Auxiliary, or Aſſiſtant 
Words oblerve, that theſe, Do, did, ſhall; will, 
map, can, might, could, ſhauld, would, Love, 
are ſet before the Mord in its firſt State, or preſent 
Time ; and had, habe, am, was, be been, /oved, 
before the Times fora'd by D. T. and N. 

There are yet ſome irregular Words in the For- 
mation of the Time paſſing ; but this Irregularity, 
makes only the Native Words of our Tongue, which 
are Fords of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Word. 
of one Syllable.. > 

The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt 
general, aroſe from our Quickneſs of Pronuncia- 
tion, by changing the Conſonant (d) into (e), as 
often, as by that means the Pronunciation is made 
the more Expeditious; and indeed ſeems rather a 
Contraction, than an Irregularity : Particularly after 
ce, ch, ſb, f, K, p, x; and after s, and :h when pro- 
nonncd hard, and ſometimes after /, m, u, r, when 
a ſhort Vowel goes before,; for theſe Letters more 


eaſily admit a (e) than à (4) after them, as, Plac t, 
Parco t, fiſh't, wak't, dwelt, ſmelt, &c. inſtead of 


plac'd, ſnateb d, fiſh'd, wak'd, dwell'd, ſmell d, &. 
Bur ſometimes when a long Vowel goes before, 
it is either ſhortned, or is chang d into a ſhort one, 
as, Kept, ſlept, wept, crept, ſwept, lept, &c. from 
the Mor ds to keep, ſleep, weep, creep, ſacep, leap. 


Bur (d) remains after the Conſonants, 6, g, v, w, 
& 5 th, when they have a ſofter Sound, and when 


a long Vowel precedes, / m, u, r, for they more ea- 


fily Unite and. Incorporate with (4), than (t), be- 


cauſe of the like direction of the Breath to the Na- 
Rrils, as you may find in he Notes. to this Grammar 
* on 
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on the formation of thoſe Letters; thus, Liv d. ſmil'd, 
rag d, believ d, &c. from Live, ſmile, raze, believe. 

xcept when the long Vowel is ſhortned before 
h m, u, r; or when b and v are chang d into p, or 
F, and the ſofrer Sound of 3, paſſes into their 
harder, as, Felt, delt, dremt, ment, left, bereft, &c. 
from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leave, bereave, &c. 
- Bur when (d) or (:) go before, and are join'd 
by (d) or (cz), (in this contracted Form), they In- 
corporate with the radical (4) or (r), into one 
Letter: that is, if (e) be the radical Letter, they 
Unite into (7), bur it (d) be the radical Letter, then 
they Incorporate into (4d) or (:), according, as this, 
or that Letter is the eaſier to be pronounc'd,as, Read, 
led, ſpred, dread, ſhred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, 
bred, ſped, ſtrid, flid, rid, &c. (which doubtleſs 
were Originally, read d, bid d, &c. as it were, read d, 
bid'd, &c.) from to Read, lead, ſpread; ſhed, dread, 
foread, bid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, breed, ſpeed, ſtride, 
ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, 
ſwear, ſit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, bit, met, ſhot, &c. 
(tho* perbaps theſe Words wou'd for the Diſtinction 
of the paſſing Time, from the preſent, be better Spelt; 
eatt, heatt, biet, bitt, &c. as it were eat t, bit 't, 
litt, &c.) from theſe WORDS to caſt, hurt, caſt, 
burſt, eat, beat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmite, write, bite, bit, 
meet, ſhoct, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &. for, 
lend'd, ſend'd, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, g ird, &c. 
Tho this Irregularity be ſometimes loſt, and the 
regular Spelling obſerv'd, as. plac'd, ſiſp d, &c. yet 
tis but ſeldom, and in few Words. | 
There are not a few other irregular WORDS in 
the paſſing Time, but tho'e, which are more parti- 
cular and ſpecial, may be reduc'd ro their Claſſes, 
as; (1) Von, ſpun, begun, ſwam, ſtruck, ſung, ſtung, 
flang, rung, wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, 
ftunk, hung, come, run, found, bound, ground, wound; 
many 
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ſtrike, ſtick, , ſtin 7 
ſwing, drin 151 brink, Pink, 
bind, grind, n . 
(2:) Fought, taught, raugbe, ſoug bt, beſonght, 
canght, bought, bros he, | 3 Trl ; 7005 to 
fight, teach, reach, ſeek; beſeech, catch, buy, bring, 
bak. work; yet ſome of theſe ſometimes keep their 
Regularity, as, reach d, beſeechid, cateh d, work'd, &c. 
3.) Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, ſtood, broke, 
ſpoke, bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, ſtrove, 
throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, 
roſe, choſe, trod, got, begot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe 
write thrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, 25 rid, &c. others Form 
them by (a), as, Brake, ſpake, bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, 
wart, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and perhaps ſome o- 
thers ; but this Way is ſeldom, and very unpolite: the 
preſent Times of theſe Words are, Take, ſhake, forſake, 
wake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak. bear, ſhear, ſwear, tear, 


wear, weave,cleave, (to cling to), cleave (roSplit):ſtrive, 


drive, ſhine, . riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, 


ride, chuſe (or chooſe) tread, beget, forget. 

; 97 Give, bid, ſit, have their piſſing Times, gone, 
ad, fate. © . . 
(5. Draw, kxow, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, 

Hay; ſee, h, make their paſſing Times, drew, knew, 
ſnew-(or rather Snow d) grew, threw, blew (or rather 
blow d) crew, (or rather crow d;) flew, flew, ſaw, lay, 
flee, or flye, fled ; from go, went. Theſe are all, or the 
moſt part, at leaſt of the moſt conſequence of all the 
irregular WORDS in the Engliſh Tongue 

Wette, That when two Words of Affirmation come 

together, before the latter the Sign (co) is always ex- 

preſs d or underſtood, as, I love to Read, I dare fight; 
in the latter (to) is underſtood, for it means, I dare 
to gb. CHAP. 


— 
fa 
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Cue. VIII. 
Of the MANN EA of Words. 


(2) A Manner of a Word, is a Part of Speech or 
Language, that fignifics the Manner, Cir- 
cumſtance, or Connection of Words, and are join'd 
to other Parts of Speech. 3 
It is known by this; that ir admits not in good 
Senſe, either rhe Signs of the ſeveral States of Namer, 
as, of, to, for, from, &c. nor the Perſonal Names; I, 
thou, he, we, ye, and they ; before them, for it would 
be Nonſenſe to ſay, to fooliſhly, of fooliſhly, from 
fool A | &c. or I fooliſhly, thou fooliſhlye#t, he fooliſh- 

heth, &c. | 
Tho this be in my Opinion a ſufficient Mark, to 
diſcover this Part of Speech; yer ſince others, have 
divided them into three Branches, and conſequently 
rang d them under three Heads, I ſhall follow their 
Example, left I be thought r6 leave any thing Ma- 
terial out of this Grammar. | 
(d) They are therefore divided into three Sorts, or 
rather rang'd under theſe three Heads: ADDED 
WoRDs, ſhowing the Manners or Qualities of 
| Words, 


(*) have already obſerv'd that Caſes, and Pi ions, or 
Fore-plac'd Words, were invented for the fame Uſe, that is 
to ſhow the Relations, that Things have to one another. In 
all Languages, theſe Relations are ſhown by Prepoſitions. Bur 
theſe ſeveral Relations, will be evident from running over the 
Particulars of the Text, and by having Recourſe to the — 
dix, in which I ſhall add ſomething about them, as well as 
other Things, which may be of uſe ro ſuch, as have a Mind to 
know the French Tongue; and ſome- that will reach to Lan- 
guage in general | : 
oY The Deſire Men have to ſhorten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe to 
Ad verbs, or Added Words ; fer the greateſt part of theſe Par- 


ticles, are only to ſignify in one Word only, what cou'd —— 
elle 
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Words, and being added to them, claim the Name of 
Added Words, or added to Words: FORE-PLAC'D 
Wok Ds, denoting ſome Circumſtances of Action,, 


and join Words to Wards, and little Members of 
a Sentence to each other, JOINING WeRPDS, 


join Sentence to Sentence, as greater Members of a 
Pt er iod. 1 < 
| You 


| elſe bedone without a Prepoſition, and a Noun ; as, Sapienter, 
for um ſapientid, with i iſdom; hodid, to Day, for in hoc die, 
inthis Day. FE | ; 

And this is the Reaſon, That in the vulgar Languages, the 
greateſt Part of the Adverbs, are generally more Elegantly 
explain'd by the Neun and the Prepoſition'; thus we rather ſay, 
(1 ſpeak generally, for it holds not always) with Wiſdom, with 
Prudence, with Pride, with Moderation, than wiſely, prudent- 
ly, proud! „ moderately; tho* in Latin, it is generally more 
Elegant to uſe the Ad ver bs. 

hence it is that a Nour, or Name is often taken for an Ad- 
verb; as; Irftar in Latin, primum, or primo, partim, &c. 
thus in French, Deſſus, 2er, deaans, which are indeed 
Nuns. Theſe two-Sorts-of Particles which I have juſt re- 


mark d on, are concern'd in the Objects of the Mind, not in the 


Actions or Judgments. 

The ſecond Sort of Words, which ſignifie the Form of our 
Thoughts, and not properly their Objects, are the Conjumct i- 
ont or Joining - Nords, as et, non, vel, ſi, ergo, &c. and, not, or, if, 
therefore, &c. becauſe if we conſider well, and reflect juſtly, 
we ſhall find that theſe Particles ſignifie nothing, but the very 
51 of the Mind, which joyas , or disjoins Things 
Which we deny, or which we conlider abſolutely, or conditi- 
oaally.; tor Example, There is no Object in the World lies 
out of our Mind, Which anſwers the Particle Non, but it is 

n, that it denotes nothing but the Judgment which we 
make to ſhow, that one thing is not another. 

Thus Ne, which in Latin, is a Particle of Iaterrogation, as 
Aiſue ?- Do you ſay it? is not the Object of our Mind, but 
only marks the Motion of our Soul, by which we defire to 
know ſomething. And the ſame may, be {aid of all Words of 
Interrogation, as, 4196s 4e, qu 8 

Inter jections are Words that ſigni fie nothing without us, but 
they are Words, or rather Sounds, which are more Natural 
than Artificial, which expreſs the Emotions of our Souls; 
as; Alas! woe me! oh ! &c. S 
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You = know an Added Mord, by its making 
compleat Senſe with one Word, and its Name ; us, 
A Philoſepher ſpeaks wiſely ; a 2 ſe Man lives hap- 
pily. And by anſwering the Queſtion how? or after 
what Manner? This Part of Speech is fomerimes j join d 
to a Name, or Quality to expreſs their Manner, as, 
too much a Philoſopher 5 egregiouſly Impudent. But 
here indeed, and in moſt ales, a Word is expreſs'd 
or underſtood, to which rhe Added Word alſo re- 
lates. 

ADDED Wok ps relate either to the Manner, 
Place, or Time: The firſt expreſſes the Manner of 
being, doing, or ſuffering Abſolutely, or Comparative- 


45 Abſelutely. 


14 2 Certainty: as, Verih, neh dane 
2. J Contingence + 33 7" 7 Ar 5h 
E by chance, 
3. Negation: as, Not, in nau ,« 
4. F Narural Powers, or Karts: as, N ſely, 
| liberally, juſtly. 

5. © Senfible Impreſſions: as, Brighth, 
7 naſtily, bitterly, loudly, ſmoothly, * 
| 6. C Paſſions of the Soul : as, Merrily, jo- 
0 Fully ; as, Ha! ha! be! wondring hy, 

as, Lo! behold! O! ob ! Scornfully, 
125 as, Tuſh ; lovingly, as, Ab! barefully, 
. * 


as, Foh; ſerromfully, * Alas! P3 
wo s me} 


2. Com paratively, C 


LI | 
ö [4 


more, moft ; as, more hardly, meſt 


5 * 7 5 as, Very, cx: eedin ngly, tdo mich, 
= 
p ſoftly, 
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Y, 9 27 Term or End of Motion: as, Hyhi. 
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2. $. Defect: as, Almoft, well nigh, little, leſi 


h | leaſt of all. | 
3883. Likeneſs, or Equality : as, So, alike, 
[1 ET 4s it were, As, | 
4. F Uanlikelineſs, or Inequality: as, Orher- 
wiſe, differently, far otherwiſe, 
' 3. ADDED WORDS of Place. 
1. {Preſence in a Place, anſwering to the 


| yen where? as, Here, there, 
4 elſewhere, every where, no where, ſome 

1 where elſe, above, below, within, with. 
out, or to the Queſtion with whom? 
as, Together, at once, a part, ſeverally. 


2. © Motion from a Place? as, N hence, 


hence, thence. 


wards, hitherwards, thitherwards, 
otherward, toward, upward, down- 
ward. | 


3. Motion towards a Place? as, Whither- 
| 

| 3 

| 


4. 1 2 way to a Place? as, Whithera- 


way, ths, that, or anotherway, Tho 
theſe are ſcarce Added-Hords. 


ther, hither, thither, other whither to, 
bitherto, 


4 ADDED WORDS of Time, 


1, © Being in Time: as, When ? either the 
pzeſent, as now, to day; the paſt, 
as, already, yeſterday, before, long ſince, 
heretofore ; the future, as, to morrow, 
not yet, after, hereafter, henceforward. 


2. Da- 


—_—_ 
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| 1 long d «long while, flowly, quickly, 
hort, hitherto. 

* 6 S F Repetition: Pow often 2 
15 


ENGLISH TON Oo. 
12. Duration, or Continuance : 


_ ſometimes, /. [dom daily, yearly, 
b turns, alternately, ence, twice, thrice, 
ten times, & c. 


ADDED WORDS that are deriv'd from Qua? 
liies, which admit the Degrees of Compariſon, da 
the ſame, as, Hardly, more hardly, moſt hardly. 

FOREPLAC'D WORDS take their Denomis 
nation from their Situation, both in Words com- 
pounded of them, and being plac'd before Names in 
Conſtruction, or Sentences, denoting the Circum- 
ſtances of an Action, as, To, for, from, with, in, by, 
&c. and it may be known by making compleat 
Senſe with a Mord, or a Quality deriv'd from a Word 
before ir,-and-a Name with ſome of the Signs of its 
States after it, as, I ſpeak to him, not I ſpeak to he; 
becauſe he is the firſt State of the Perſonal Name, 
with which no Foreplac d Words can make Senſe; 
again, he came from me, not from I, he was with 
ber, not ſhe, &c.. | 

AJo1NING W oRD, receiving its Name from 
joining together, does join Sentences, and is known 
by leaving the Senſe impertect, without the Hords, 
for Example: as, As I went to School, where the Mind 
is inſuſpence till another ord of Affirmation, or Sen- 
tence be added, thus; as, 4s I went to School, I met my 
Maſter, By this Conjoining of Sentences, it is to ſhow 
the Relation of one Notion to another. 5 

Here I think it proper to add ſome Proprieties in 
Writing, which make Words more beautiful and 
expreſſive. | ; 

All proper Names of Perſons, Places, Ships, Ri- 
vers, Sc. are to be written with a Great or Capital 
--—< M " "+2. HT 
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Lerter : And indeed all Names whatever, and ary 
other Part of Speech, when there is an Emphaſis or 
Force laid upon ir, elſe Qualities, Word?, and Man. 
ner of Words are written with Small Letters. 

The firſt Word of every Letter, Book, Note, 
Verſe, Bill, Ge. begins with a Capital, every Sen. 
rence muſt likewiſe begin with a —_ ital. All Quo- 
rations begin with a Capital. apital ought to 
be written in the Middle of a Ward among {mall 
Lerters. Y ” may Expreſs ſomerhing of great Streſs 
- Weighr, by putting whole Words in n and 

Titles or bee of Books. 
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Of DERIY ATION, 


Hs thus conſider'd the ſeveral Parts of Speech, 
I rhink it will not be unuſeful to follow the 
Example of other Grammarians, for the Benefit of 
Foreigners, and to do juſt Honours to our Mo- 
#her Tongue, and obſerve to you the Convenience 
and Affinity of each ro the other; or to ſhew'how 
one is deriv'd from the other, to add few Words of 
Derivation, 

From every Name, or Quality put for 4 Nime lei- 
ther in the Number, that fignifies one, or that which 
fignifies- more than one) the Quality of Poſſeſſion is 
form'd by adding (0, as I have already obſery'd, And 
every Name, that is put for a Quality, degenerares into 
A Quality, which we may call a ReſpeRtive Quality, 

Many Names, and ſome Qualities (and ſometimes 
the other Parts of Speech) being put for Words of 
4 mation, degenerate into thoſe Words; and ſig- 

© ſome fort of Application of the ſame thing, the 
Wow being moſt commonly lengthened, 3 the 
on- 
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Conſonant alleviated, or ſoften d; as, a Honſe, to 
houſe (co ſee Or receive into o Houſe) ; Braſs, 0 braxe 3 
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Glaſi,, to glaze; Graſi, to graxe; Price, to prize ; 
Breach, n 3 Shade, Shadow, to ſhade, = 4. 
dm 3 4 Fiſp, to fiſh; Oil, to oil; Rule, to rule ; Love, 
to lo, Life, to live; Strife, to ſtrive; Further, to 
further; Forward, to forward; Hinder, to hinder; and 
infinite more. | 
Sometimes the Syllable (en) is added, eſpecially to 
Qualzties.; ns Haſte, to haſten, or to baſte ; lengeb, 
to lengthen; ſtrength, to ſtrengtben; ſhort, to ſhorten ; 
faſt, to faſten, ; white, to whiten; black, to blacken ; 
bard, to harden ; ſoft, to ſoften 5 and many others. 
From Mords (eicher from theſe or any others) the 
Qualities m (ed) and (ing) are form'd ; bur adding 
the Termination (er), they become Verbal Names, 
ſignifying the Agent; as, to hear, heard, hearing, a 
bearer 3 to give, given, a Guift, or Gift, (for giv d), 
giving, a giver; and innumerable. more. RS& 
From Names are Qualities of Power or Abans 
dance form'd, by adding rhe Termination (5), the 
Vowe! being ſometimes, bur rarely, lengrhen'd, and 
the. Conſonant ſofren'd ; as, a Louſe, louſy 3; Wealth, 
wealthy; Health, healthy; Might, mighty ; Worth, 
worthy ; Mit, witty; Luft, luſtly; Water, watry ; 
Earth, earthy; Mood, a Wood, woody; Air, airy; a 
Heart, hearty ; a Hand, bandy (a). | ot 
From Names are deriy'd gualities of Plenitude, or 
Fulneſs, by adding ful; as, Joy, joful; Fruit, fruit- 
ful; Youth, youthful; Luft, luſtful; Care, careful; 
Uſe, uſeſul; Plenty, plentiful ; Delight, delightful ; 
ep, helpful; and many others. | 
g metimes much to the ſame Senſe the Termina- 
tion (ſame) is added, as Delight, deligheſome; ligbe, 
lighxſome ; game, gameſome ; irk, (an old obſolete 
1 3 Name) 
60) To this Termination the German (ig) anſwers. 
0 But 
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Name) il ſome; burden, burdenſome"; 'trouble, trouble- 
ſome; full, fulſome ; hand, handſome; alone, loneſome; 
whole, wholefome ; toil, toi ſſomme. 
But when the Termination (ie) is added to a 
Name, then it ſignifies Want, as Porth,' wort hleß; 
wit, witleſs; beart, heartleſs; joy, joyle; care, careleſi; 
aſe, , hep, a wen were. Jp 
apieſi ; hap, hapleſs; and many more. 
The fame holds. when (an) or (in) is prefixt-to a 
Quality, tho (in) is only us d in Words deriv'd from 
the Latin; as, Pleaſant, unpleaſant, wiſe, unwiſe, pro. 
fitable, unprofitable, ; patient, impatient, unworthy, un- 
healthy, unfruitful, unnſual, and mary more. (b) 
Names and Words which have dif and mi pre. 
fix'd, (derivd from the French def and meſ/) have 
almoſt the ſame fignification with thoſe, which be- 
gin with (un), with only this difference, that 4i/ 
rather implies Contrariety, than Privation (and an- 
ſwers the Latin Prepoſition de, in Compoſit ion); mi/ 
inſinuates a ſort of Error; to /ike, to diſlilęæ; to ho- 
nour, to diſhonour, to grace, to diſgrace; to deign, to 


diſs 


» 


) But we muſt obſerve, that as all Latin Words com- 
pounded with (in), do not lignifie Privation, ſo do not all 
thoſe Engliſh ords, which begin with 2 for we have 
many of them from the French, tho* moſt from the Latin, 
which are promiſcuouſly written by (en)or (in); in which the 
genuine fignification of the Latin Prepoſition (in) is preſerv'd ; 
as ingender, implant, ingrave, or engender, emplant, and en- 
grave, &c. engender d, emplanted, engraven, &c. and it were 
to be wiſh'd, for the Eaſe of Foreigners, that (en) were always 
preſerv'd in thoſe Words, we derive from the French, rather than 
the Latin (in), from whence the en) orginal came, Were 
reſtor'd, that all dubiouſneſs might be remov'd ; for (un) is 


always privative, (-») never is, but (in) is ſometimes, and 


ſometimes not; for it is not privative in thoſe Words, which 
are promilcucully written by (in) and (en). But in others it 
moſt commonly is, as being eriv d from thoſe Latin Words 
which are ſo in the Original. | | 

| N (©). Thoſe 


* . 


Words 
) Thoſe 
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diſdain; 10. diſhonour ; diſgrace, diſdain, and other 
Names. Chance, bap, miſchance miſhap ; to take, to 
miſtake, deed, miſdeed, rouſe, to nal, ro employ, to 
miſemploy, ro apply, to mi ſapply, and ſuch like. (o) 

When to Names the Termination of (Y) is ad- 
ded, (and ſometimes to Qualitie,) the Qualities of 
Likeneſs are form d from them, as, A Giant, giant- 
„ (Giant like), - Earth, earthly, Heaven, beavenly, 
World, worldly, God, godly, Good, goodly: and it an- 
ſwers to the /ich and lic of the Germans and Dutch. 
This Termination being added to Qualities from the 
Manners of Hords. | | 

When the Termination (:/-) is added to Quali- 
ties (and ofren to Names), they imply a diminu- 
tion or leſſening ; as Green, greeniſh, White, whitiſh, 
Soft, ſoftifſh, Thief, thieviſh, a Woolf, woolfiſh, a Child, 
childiſh: and many more, nay as many as you have 
2 mind to form. 

But we have other Forms of Diminutives in Names, 
(bur thoſe more rare) as Hill, Hillock, Part, Parcel, 
a Cock, Cockerel, a Pike, Pickerel, a Poke, (or Bag, an 
antiquated Word, and only in uſe now in ſome of 
our diſtant Dialects) Pocker, a Gooſe, Goſling, a Lamb, 
a Lambkzn, a Chick, a Chicken, a Man, a Manikin, 
2 little Man, a Word rarely us d) a Pipe, Pip- 
"<a , | 

The Engliſh have yet another Rule and Form of 
Diminutives, by extenuating the very Sound of the 
Letters, eſpecially of Vowels; as the Form of en- 
larging or augmenting is by protracting and ſwel- 
ling them, and that ſometimes not ſo much by chan- 
ging the Letters, as in the Pronunciation of them; 
as firſt, To ſup, to ſip, Soop, Sop, Sipper, Top, Tip, 

| WR + ,M 3 | Spit, 


| () Thoſe which are deriv'd from the Latin, written with 
2 , or (dis), retain their original Senſe, as diſt inguiſb, di. 
inguo ; detraF, detrahn ; detain, detines, Nc. " pros 
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Spit, Spout, Babe, Baby, Booby ; which is heighten'd 
or leſſewd by adding great or litt le. u ga 
From concrete Qualities are form'd abſtr act 
Names, by adding the Terminations (neſs), (hood) 
or (head), as White, whiteneſs, hard, hardneſs, great, 
greatneſs, skilful, akilfulneſs, unikilfulneſs, and an in. 
finite Number more. | 
Ie Engliſh Terminations hood and bead, anſwer 
the German heyt, and arederiv'd from it, in Godbead, 
Manbood, Maidenhead, Widowhood, Knighthood, Prieſt- 
hood, Likelihood, Fa!ſhood, 1 1 105 
But there are other ab/fra# Names, which ate 
derivd from Qualities, and from» Words, adding 
the Termination (th) ſometimes with a little varia- 
tion; as Long, length, ſtrong, ſtrength, broad, breadth, 
wide, width, deep, depth, high, beight, (or as an- 
ciently heigheb) true, truth, warm, warmth, dear, 
dearth, ſlow, ſtoath, merry, mirth, hail, health, weal, 
wealth, dry, drowth, young, youth, moon, month, room, 
roomth, a Word not much us d. | 
Io thele are thoſe akin, which are deriv'd from 
Words of Affirmation; as Dy, death, till, tilth, grow, 
growth, ſteal, (tealth, bear, birth, rue, ruth, (an anti- 
quated Word) fee, fight, fly, flight, weigh, weight, 
fray, fragbt, to draw, to drink. drang he. 
Some Names ending in (ſhip ) imply Office, or 
Condition; as, Kingſhip, Wardſhip, Guardianſhip, 
Wardenſhip, Fellowſhip, Partnerſhip, Stewardſhip, Chan- 
cellourſhip, Headſhip, Lordſhip, worſhip; whence 
u ſbiꝑful, and to waſhip, 9 
Thoſe few in dom, rick, and which denote. Power, 
1 or at leaſt State and Condition; as Ning dom, 
LY: | Duledom, Earldom, Princedem, Popedom, Chriſten- 
3 Am, Freedom, Wiſdom, Whotedom, Biſhoprick, Ba- 
li wick. (4) There 
ef; avs „ ao fon LOL bo Ag dE oO Io 
 (*) Ment and age, are plainly, French Terminations, and 
| SAX ſame 2 with us, js ſcarce ever ur, but in 
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' There are, befides theſe, other Words among us 
which have relation ro one another, as deriv'd from 
the ſame Stock, and of a kindred fignification ; as, 
to beat, a Bat, a Battle, a Beetle, a Battledoor, 10 
batter, Batter, to ef. touch, tickle, tack, tackle, (e) 
(i) ($n):is an ending that generally implies the 
Noſe, or ſomething belonging to ir, which are de- 
riv'd from ir, and have a great Relation to it; as, 
Snout,, ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, ſneer, ſnicker, ſnot, ſui vil, 
ſuite, fuuff, ſnuffte, ſnaffie, ſnarl, nudge, to hold your 
Noſe into your Boſom. ( 
(), (B/ 1mplies ſom ething of blowing, or belong- 
ing, or relating to it; as Blow, blaſt, to Haft, to blight, 
to blaſt ones Reputation, bleat, (as a Sheep bleatetb) 
bleak, or ſomething pale, or .expos'd to the Winds, 
(as he is ſaid #0 look bleak, or HPeather-beaten, who 
is ſomething pale, Ying been expos d to the cold 
Winds in a 9 to bleach, is to whiten Linnen 
Words deriv'd from that Language, as\ Commandment , Us 
ſage, &c. X | | 
(e) Perhaps they all come from the Greek di) or. J,, 
from whence came the Latin tango, tetigi, factum; our twa 
comes from the Greek or Latin Duo, & c. twain, twice; twen- 
ty, twelve, twins, t wine, twi , twiri, twig, twich, twinge, &c. 
Fol 2 the Noſe, and thoſe Things Which relate 
to it ; for from the Latin Naſus, deſcend the French Net, and 
the Kugliſh Noſe ; and Neſſe ſignifies a Promontory, (that like 
1 Noſe runs into the Sca) as is plain from the Names of man 
of the Promontories on the Coaſts of England and Scotland, 
by tranſpoſing the (/) and the (9). eh 
48) There is another 925 which ſeems deriv'd from the 


Latin ſa; as, Snake, ſneak, ſnail, ſnare, ſnap, ſnatch; ſnib, 
wh; all which imply a ſecret manner of doing theſe things. 
(*) Blubber cheeł d, or bloated, is in Latinexpreſi d inflatis 

baccis-;* and blaft, and blaze, a brighter flame; (and flamma 

5 _— from flo.) And OE — a 1 0 is from flor or 

the Flowers opening ing blown ;- bloſſom, bim; and 
by ee we may refer blood and viuſh, a4. 8 a - 
Lay 4 5 a f e 
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or Hair, by expoſing them to the Sun or Wind) 
Blufter, biurt; which differs from bluſter, ſince that 
is done with one Effort, the latter implies a Repe- 
tition: Blab, Bladder, as apt to be blown up; Blieb, 
or a Knot in a Glas; Bier, a little Rifing, or 
Bladder in the utmoſt Skin, rifing flat as it were by 
an Inflation, Sc. The ſame may be obſery'd in many 
other Words. Ho ra? | 
Ir is wortby our Obſervation here, That there is 
a vety great Likeneſs. to be found in the Letters of 
our own native Words to the Thing fignify'd. ' 
Thus the thinner or ſmaller Sounds of the Letters, 
their more acute or more groſs, fofrer or ſtronger, 
clearer or more obſcure, or more hifling, as I may 
ſay, and the reſt, very often imply the like in the 
Things ſignify'd, and often more, than once in the 
fame Word, tho' it be of bur one Syllable. 
Thus Words beginning with (str), imply rhe 
ſtronger Force and Energy of the Thing fignify'd ; 
as, Strong, ſtrength, ſtrow, ſtrike, ſtroke, and ſtreak, 
ſtrake, ſtroke, the Marks of 'a Blow; ſtripe, ſtrive, 
ſtrife, ſtrugzle, ſtrut, ſtretch, ſtretched, ſtreight, ſtreights, 
ſtrain, diſtrain, ſtreſi, diſtreſs, ſtring, ſtrap, ſtream, 


ſtrand, ſtrip, ſtray, ſtragle, firange, ſtride, ſtradle. 

(C.) intimates Strength or Force, but in a leſſer 
degree; that is, as much as is neceſſary to deſend 
What we have got, but not for Acquisition; as, 
Fand, Ray, a Pay. aff, Pay or flop, Ia, fi, Rick 
flutter, ſtammer, to ſtick, to ft, ſtake, flock, flem, a 
fling, to ſting, ſtink, ſtench, ſtitch, ſtud; ſtubble, to 

ab up, ſlump, ſtumble, ſtalk, ſtep, ſtamp, ſtow, ſtew- 
ard, ftead, ſteady, N ſtable, ſtall; tage, ſtool, 
tout, ſturdy, ſteed, ſtoat, ſtallion, ſtandard, ſtately, &c. 
in all which and many others (%) Ggnifies ſomething 
dre e os + on 

_ (Thrimplies a more violent Motion; as Throw, 
thruft, throng, throb, through, threat, threaten, thrall, 
thraldome, throes, FT 


1 — . A ˙» + ws, 
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( intimate ſome Crookedneſs or Diſtortion ; as, 
My, wreath,  wreft, wreſtle, wring, wrong, wrinch, 
wrenth, wriggle, wrangle, wrinkle, wrath; wreak, wrack, 
wretch, wriit, wrap. $\, 
(w) intivares a ſilent Agitation, or a ſofrer Motion 
of the Sides; as, Sway, ſwap; ſwagger, ſwerue, ſwear, 
ſweep, [will, ſwim, ſwing, ſwift, ſwindge, ſweet ſwitch 3 
in which almoſt all the Conſonants are near ſilent, 
and the Vowels have the moſt ſlender Sound. 
Nor are {ſm ) much different from the former, as 
in S:noot h, ſmug, ſimile, ſmirk, ſmite, ſmall, - ſmell, 
ſmack,  ſmother ,, ſmart, a ſharp: Pain, or ſmart 
Blow, properly ſignifie ſuch a Blow, which firſt 
with a filenr Motion (which (n) implies) pro- 
ceeds to an acute Sharpneſs, (which: is imply'd 
by (ar)] and ended on the ſuddain, (which is 
ſhewn by (), or which pierces ſharply wich a tacit 
Motion. * GY | 

(ci) implies a ſort of Adherence, or Tenaciouſ- 
neſs; as in cleave, clay, a tenacious Earth; cling, to 
adhere tenaciouſly; climb, clamber, clammy, claſp, 
to claſp, clip, clinch, cloak, clog, cloſe; to claſe, a clod, 
a clot, clouted cream, a clutter, a cluſter. | 
. ($7) implies a ſort of Diſſipation, or Expanſion, 
particularly with Swiftneſs, (eſpecially if an (r) be 
added ; as if it came from ſpargo, to ſpread, or ſe- 
paro, to ſpread) as in ſpread, Ipring, ſprig, ſprout, 
ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpirt, ſputter, ſpat- 
ger, IRE | > "Wy 
-: ($1) implies a ſort of filent Falling, or that, which 
is not ſo very perceptible, as in ſide, ſip, ſlippery, 
ſlime, ſly, ſtei ght, ſlit, flow, ſlack, flight, Jing, ſlap, &c. 
Thus the Terminations, or Ending of Words in 
(off), as in:Crafh, raſh; gaſh, flaſh, claſh, laſh, ſhafh, 
plaſh, traſh, &c. expreſs ſomething, that is ſharper 
and clearer : but (/) in Cruſb, ruſh, . guſh, fluſÞ, 
bluſh, puſh, huſh, . truſh ; implies ſomething that is 


more 
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more obſcure and Gent, yet both ſigniſie a quick and 

ſadden Motion, but what ends not in an Inftant, 

but by Degrees, by reaſon of the continu d Sound of 
), a | ; 


Thus the tingling or ringing Sound of the Termi- 
nation (ug), and the acute Vowel (i) in fling, Hing, 
ding, ſwing, cling, fing, ting, wring, ſting, &c. imply 
a Continuation of a moſt ſmall or little Motion, or 
Trembling, which vaniſhes by Degrees, and nor all 
at once: but on the contrary, an immediare, or ſud- 
den ending of the Sound is expreſs d by tbe Termi- 
nation (»k), in tink, wink, fink, clink, drink, think, 
ending in the mute Conſonant, tr. 

If () be added, as in jingle, eingle, tinble, ming ie, 
ſprin lie, twinkle ; ſignifies a frequent Repetition of 
minute Actions. The ſame frequency of Actions, 


but thoſe nor. ſo ſubtle, by reaſon of the more open 


and clear Vowel (a), is imply'd in fangle, tangle, 
fſpangie, mangle, wrang le, — Adangie; and in 
| „ gr „ gamble, tumble, ſtumble, rumbie, 
erumble, fumble, &c. but the Obſcure (u), implies 
ſomething more obſcure, and a conſus d Sort of a 
wallowing or rolling, is expreſs d by the Cluſter of 


Confſonants ; (moi), as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcramble, 


wamble, amble, &c. but there is in theſe laſt ſome» 
thing more Acute. K i. Ati 
But the Acutenefs of the Vowel in Nimble, im- 
| plies a Celerity, (%) in Spar lle, implies a Diſſipati- 
on, (ar) an acute Crack/:ng Or Crepitation, and (k ) 
the ſadden Interruption, (/) the frequent Repetition; 
and the ſame in Sprinkle, but the (in) ſignifies the 
ſubtleneſs of the diſſipated Drops of Water. Thick 
and thin differ in this, that the former is ended by a 
groſs and dull Conſonant, and the later by an A. 
cute. fg; 4 MEAT: 
lo the like manner in Squeek, ſqueak, ſquele,ſquail, 
braul, wraul, yaul, ſqeu!, akreek; frreek, brit fn 


* 


arp, 


ſhriv't, 
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r ef ez . gneſh, er eraſt 


huſh, hiſſe, ſiſſe, whit, ſoft, jar, hurle, curl, whir 
lux, Bufdle, ſpindle; dwindle, FAA rf z — — 
merable others of the ſame Sounds, we may obſerve 
a great Iikeneſs to the Wings ſignify d. And this ſo 
very frequently, that I do not know any Language 
chat is to compare to Engliſh in rhat particular; ſo 
that ſometimes, that is eminently fignify'd in one 
Word of one Syllable, (which as all our Origi- 
nal Words are, if you take away their Declenſions) 
which in other Tongues can ſearce be explain'd in 
Words of — Syllables, and ſometimes by a long 
Paraphraſe of Words. And moſt of our native 
Words are ſorm d, or made in this Manner, And I 
do not at all doubt but that there were many more 
farmerly, before the Intruſion of ſo vaſt a Medly of 
French into our Language, had baniſht too many of 
native Words, and bury d them in Oblivion, 

Bur tho we have loft many Words of theſe forci- 
ble Significations, by the naturalizing ſo many for- 
reign Words, yet this we have gain d by the Ex- 
change; that whereas there con'd be no Harmony of 
Numbers, nor Beauty of Stile in a Language of 
Words of one Syllable, becauſe there muſt be a 
Want of variety of Numbers, ſo the Charms of 
Poetry, and Oratory, . derive themſelves entirely 
fxom this Innovation. (i) | . 
my e eee PART 


| 9 We have beſides many Words borrow?d from Emi, 
Aan 


indeed almoſt all that are not of one Syllable, or deriv'd 
and: form d from thoſe of one Syllable , but moſt of them, the 
Italians and French Originally took from the Roman ore, 
and we from them. | | _ 
The Names and Qualities are made Engliſh from the Latin, by 
throwing away the Termination of 'the oblique Caſes, an 
often by ſome little Change, or Alteration in the Words which 
r Common to us and the French, as, Natur a, Gratia, 
Clementi a, Synoauc, Ingenioſies, Iugenu us, Ornamentum, Vitium, 
if ans, Nad, Sies, Unie, Nectar, Honer, ä 
wed 2 
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Maj:(tas, Virtus, Poema, Poeſis, Phanix, audax, liberalis, ſpe- 
cies poſſibilis, implacabilis, ſtatus, Facies, &c. are rendei d 

ature, Grace, Clemency, Synod, Ingenions, lugenuous, Orna- 
ment, Vice, hifant, Prudent, Quiet, Union, Nectar, Honour, 
Image, Multitude, Majeſty, Virtue, Poem, Poeſy, Pha nix, guda- 
cious, liberal, ſpeci fical, poſſible, tmplacable, ſtate, (Eſtate Face, 
And according to this Manner, infinite more have been, and 
are Daily form d. I OU 0 C309 FLO 

But when there happens any more conſiderable Alteration, 
we then take rhem from the French, as from the Latins ; Bo- 
nitas, Leo, Eleemoſyna, 5 N Tempus, nous, Extra- 
neus, fons, Mons acris; the French have Bonte, Lion, Almo ſue, 
Almoſner, Temps, Nieu, Eſtrange, foutaine, Montaigne agre; 
from whence the Engliſb took ,Bounty, Lien; Almes, Almoner, 
(and Ambry, that is, Aim'ry, Tenſe, new, ftrange, Fountain, 
Mountain, eager. © $94. 

The Int tion of the Letters (5) and (d), in our Chamber, 
tender, Cinder, &c. we have from the Latin Camera, tener, 
Cinis, &c. by the French who write Chambre, tenave, Cendre, 
&c. for Chanere, ten're, Cen're, &c. where thoſe Letters after 
the Syncope was made, inſinuated themſelves in the Pronoun- 
cing, (which at firſt, perhaps was not obſerved) then with 
the Spelling or Writing, (as alſo in Diſſemble, reſemble, a ſſi m. 
ble, humble, tremble, &c. from Simulo, ſimilit, ſimul, humi lis, 
te gr and 1 — more ; there ſeems to have been ſome 

uch thing in t Aye per, uipprotay dceN Hela, 
&c. and in the Latin, 9 &c. 

The Words of Affirmation, or Verbs, which we borrow from 
the Latin, are partly form'd from the preſent Tenſe, or firſt 
State, and partly from the Supines, rejecting on both ſides the 
Termination, and making ſome {mall Alteration. Extend is 
form'd from the preſent Tenſe Exr-nd0 ; ſpend,” exſpend, ex- 
pendo; conduce, conduco; deſpiſe, deſpicios; approve, apprebo; 
conceive, concipis; relinquiſh, relinquo; aiſt inguſb, is 10 ; 
diminiſh, aimmuo ; repleniſh, repleo ; vanquiſb, binco; eſtabliſh, 
ftabilio 3 Correſpond, correſpondo; contain, contineo; Admini- 
fter, adm-niſtro ; govern, guberno; certifie, gs 3 reply, re- 

-plico multiply, multiplica ; ſupply, ſupplico; and innumerable 

others. Supplicate, demonſtrate, 4 expatiate, ſuppreſs 

exempt, co ect, conſecrate, impricate, contract, mix, coucott, re- 

je, A a afflit?, and many more from the Supines of the 
in Verbs. 7 


immer ana 


N 4 
. 


of different Signification > mol | 
mediately from the Latin; he — — om the Latin, by the 
Mediation of the French 5: as, Compoumd, and compoſe. from 
compono 3 Expound, and expoſe, from expono; refer, and relate, 
trom re fero; confer, collate, trom confers; comprehend, and 
| h com- 


alis, ſpt- 


rendei'd 
, Orna- 
Honour, 
* guda- 
te) Face, 
een, and 


teration, 
ns 5 Bo- 
„Extra- 
Almo ſue, 
ne agre; 
Almoner, 
Fount ain, 


amber, 
a, tener, 
, Cenare, 
ters after 
Yronoun- 


1en with 


e, afſi1- 
humilis, 
en {ome 


nu ela, 


ow from 
or firlt 
ſides the 
extend is 


end, ex- 


bo ; 
1,16 
eſtabliſh, 
Admini- 
eply, re- 
2 
uppreſs, 
22 
s of the 


oth, but 
"_ _ 
„dy the 
ſe. trom 
id relate, 


nd, and; 


co 
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gompriſe, from comprehendo; defer, delate, from defero; implie, 
implicate, from implico; ſpeed, expedite, from expeaio; con- 
found, an confuſe, rom 3 and many others. 
There are beſides many Names and Hords, which we have 
introdug'd into our Tongue, which are purely French, as, Gar- 
den, Garter, Buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead : from > at 
din, Jarter, Bouclier, avancer, cryer, plaider, &c. 0˙ 
indeed there are not very many Words in the French Tongue, 
which are not Originally deriv'd from the Latin. | 
But there are many Words,which are moſtly common to us, 
and the Germans, which it is doubtful whether the ancient 
Teutons, or the modern Germans, or both receiv'd from the 
ſame common Fountain of the Latin, as, Wine, vinum, % O; 
Wind, ventus; Went, uveni; Way, via; Wall, vallum; li al- 
hw, volvo; Wool, vellus; Will, volo; Worm, vermis; Worth, 
virtus ; Waſp, veſpa ; Day, dies ; draw, traho ; to tame, do- 
mo, dle nel 5 Ne, jugum, Gy C3 Earth, terra, £625 
over, upper, ſuper ; am, ſum, eiu: blow, flo, and innumerable 
more : For there is no manner of doubt, that the Teutonic Lan- 
guage was of greater Antiquity, than the Latin, nor is there 
more doubt to be made, but the Latin, which has ſupply'd itſelf 
abundantly, not only from the Greek, eſpecially the olic 
but from other neighbouring Tongues, (as from the Oſc on, and 
others, which are now ſo loſt, that there are not the leaſt 
Foot-ſteps remaining) receiv'd many Words likewiſe from 
the Teutonic, It is certain that the Engliſh, the German, and 
other Languages, that are deriv'd from the Teutonic, have 
many Words trom the Greek, which were never receiv'd in the 
Latin, as, Path, pfad ; Ax, achs; Mit, with; Ford, pfurd ; 
Daugater, tochter; mickle, mingle, Moon, ſear, grave, graff, 
to grave, to carve, to ſcrape, whole, al, and whole, ſound, 
heal; from the Greek, miTG), gin, wird, Dog us, 
ure, wiyarO, woyrlo, wim, Ego, Nfg, 
JS, FO, GA, &c. And ſince theſe are immediately 
derivd from the Greek, withe ut the Intervention of the La- 
tin, why may we not conclude, that ſeveral others are like- 
wiſe immediately deriv*d thence, notwithſtanding that they 
are to be found in the Latin 2 ? 
It is ſurprizing to find the diligence of our Anceſtors , 
(much differing from the Humour of theſe Times, the Ad- 
vantage and Diſadvantage of which I have ſhown), in con- 
traſting whatever Words they receiy*d from any other Lan- 
guage, into — 1 fr (which our Tongue ſeems mightily 
ro affect), tho? were in the Original very long, or of 
many Syllables ; and to this End they not only cut off rhe for- 
mative Terminations, but even the Heads or Beginnings of 


re 


they 
like- 


, : 
1 
1 
N. 
[| 
y 
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ſcuſe, (an © 


into () which were c 
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[likewiſe rejected Vowels out of the Middle, without having an 


Regard to them, and the Conſonants, that had but a weak Sound, 
retaining only the more robuſt and ſtronger, which ſeem 
like the Bones; and to al er or exchange them as they pleas'd 
for others of the ſame Organ, by which they might Aken the 
Sound: they likewiſe frequently inverted their Order, that 
they might when the intermediate Vowels were remov'd, 
Kall the more eaſily into an agreeable Sound, for Example; 
an Expenao, Jhend z Excmplar Jample Excipio, ſcape; Excuſo, 
d Word, and only now us*d by ſome of the im- 

poliſh'd Dialetts): Extraneus, ſtrange; Extractum, ſtretch'd, 
Straight, ſtreight ; Excrucio, to ſcrew; Excutio (in Ttalian 
ſcutere, ſcotre) to ſhow, ſhout, ſhut ; e. to ſcour ; Excovio, 
to ſcourge ; Excortico, to ſcratch ; (and other Words beginning 
with (e); Emendo, to mend; Epiſcopus, Biſhop ; (the Danes 
<all ir Biſp) Epiſtola, Piſtle, (this is a Word out of uſe); He- 
ſpitale, ſpittle ; Hiſpani a, — Hiſtoria, fray, &c. in which 
ou may yn perceive their Formation to be trom the Re- 
Ftion of the Beginning and End. But in theſe that follow, 
it is ſomething more harſh ; as, Alexander, Sander; Elixa- 
beth, betty; Apis, a Bee; Ap.r, 4 Boar; (for ſo of old by the 
(P) paſſiag to a (B), as in Biſbop, and of cutting off (J) in the 
Beginning, but leſt there ſnould be no regard had to that, it is 
reſtor'd in the Middle, as in After, a Star, which is often done; 
but for the old Word Bar, or Bare, we now ſay Boar, (as for 
Lang: long; for Bain, Bone; tor Stane, Stone, &c.) e 
Bra wn; by changing the (P) into (B). and Tranſpoſing (A4) 
as in Aper; and-( 81 into (V), as in Pignus, Pawn; Lege, 
law, & AAανẽd, Fox, (the Head being cut off, and (P) 
being chang'd into (F), as in Pelzs, a Fel; Pullus, a l; 
Pater, a Father; Pa vor,. Fear ; Polio, File; pleo, impleo, fi!, 
full; Piſcis, Fiſh: reſuming the (O) in the Midle, Which was 


rejected from the Begining ; Apex, Apice, Peck, Pike ; Zop ho- 


rus, Freeſe, (a Term in Architecture, in the Doric Order) 
Muſtum, Stum ; D.fenſio, F:nſe; Dispenſator, Spencer; Auſcul- 
70 (in French, 2 cout 3 Ex ſculpo, ſcrape 8 (1) 

ang in o p22, yada), and from 
hence Scrap, Scrable, Scrawl; Ex culpo, Scuop; Exterritus, 
Start; Extonitus (attonitus) ftonn'd, now unn'd : Stomachus, 


(Sax. maga) Maw; Offendo, find ; obſtipo, ſtap; audere, dare; 


ca verę, ware; from whence aware, beware, war), warn, waru- 
ang; (tor the (v) Conſonant of the Lat ins, was formerly pro- 


- nounc'd like our (v) and the preſent Sound, which we give 


C), was proper to (/), that is the alic Digamma, Which 
had a different Sound from (J), and the preſent Sound of ( f ), 
Was that of the Gretks e, or ph, ulcus, ulcere, ule r, [are, 


and from hence came Sorry, ſorrow, ſorrowful) Ingenium, En- 
V, Gin; Scalamiu, leaning (wnlcis you had rather derive it 


trom 
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from x, whence inclino) Infundibulum, Funnel ; Gagates, 
Jet; Prominere, to jett forth; (projectum) a Fetty ; Cuculluss* 
4 Cowl ; and the like. 

There are yet likewiſe ſome more harſh Amputations,as,7imes» 
from Tempore 3 Name, from Nomine; Dame, from Domina, (as 
the French Homme, Femme, Nom, from Homine, Femina, Nomi- 


ne ;) thus Page, from Pagina; Pot, from ore Cup 


from xu /. , Can, from Cantharus ; Tent, from Tintorium , 

Pray, from Precor; Prey, from Præda; Spy, from Specio z- 
Seculor; plico, to ply, (implico, to im ly, replico, reply, complice, 

Hi ly; ) See; from ſedes Epiſcopalis ; and many others like 

rncie, 

The midle Vowel is rejected, to leſſen the Number of Sylla- 
bles; ac, Aunt, from Amita; Spright, from Spiritus; Dcbt, 

irom Debitum; doubt, from dubito; Count, from comes, comito; 

Clerk, from Clericus ; quit, quite, from quietus ; * to 

acquit; to ſpare, from ſeparo; Stable, from Stabilis, Stable for 
Horſes, from Stabulum; Palace, Place, from Palatium; rai, 


rawl, wranl, braw!, Rabble, brabble, from Rabula; Queft, from 


Quæſitio; Inqueft, from Inquiſitio; Requeft, Requiſitioz Ac- 
que > from Arquiſit o; Conque#?, fr — Conqui 25 Clowns 
om Colonus 3 Crown, from Corona; Monk, from Monachis 5 
Minſter, from Monaſterium z Penſi!, or Pencil, from Peniciſlum i 
Crane, from Ger anius; and many others. 
Alſo the Conſonant (eſpecially when it has a ſofter Sound 
and ew n whole Syllables rejected, as, Round, rotundus; ron 
or roll, rotula; Pail, fragile ure, ſecurus; Rule, Riguln 5 
Tile, Tegula ; Sea!, ſigillum ; Stall, ſtabulum; Subtle, ſuttle» 
ſubtilis ; Hoft, Hojpitez Hoſtle, Heir ale Come, Comprito ; 
Accomp?, Account, Accomputo; Suddain, ſoon, ſubit anus 31 
penny erare ; P.ril, periculum ; Perilous, parlous, periculoſus 5 
Marvel, mar, mar lou, mar'ly, miravite ; Porch, percica 
Payen, pan, paganus, as Main, magnus 3 Deign, dignr ; 
Dijaeign, dedignor ; Feign, faine, fingo ; Stain, tinge; Taint, 
tinctum; to Paint, pingo ; Preach; Prædicari; Man, medi a- 
nu; Maiſter, Maſter, Magiſter 3 and many more. 

Theſe Contractions ſeem more uncouth, when many of 
theſe Signs meet together, as, Kirk, Kirke, Church, xueland - 
(elo) 3 Prieſt, Presbyter; Sexton, Sacriſtanus; breakgbreac!:s 
frango, freg i; Beech, fagus, (oh) (f) being changed in- 
to (5) and (g) into (ch, which are Letters a- kin to each 
other; Freeze, e Fl 0 eſco; (by ehangin (Y. 
iato (h), as before in Bi 7 „ Jhoot 3. allo in a SEP. fra ha, 

refreſh, refrigeſco; Refreſhment, refrigerium 3 2 


Ship; 
wireſe Blam, (French, blaſmer) 1 Phleam, fl am, 


with which you let Horſes, or Cattel Blood, Phlebotomus 5 
Coin, quine, à Term in „ lignifying the _ 
2 where 


/ 
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where the Walls meet, Conjungo; quaint, (French coint), con- 
junctum; acquaint, (French accoint) acconjunctum; Cot, quait ; 
con jectum; Turn (French tour about) torque; Beef, bovina, 
Leal, vitulina (caro); Velin, velume, vitulina (pellis); Squire, 
ſeutifer ; Penance, pænitentia; Alms, awmes (French Almoſne, 
al0ne) Eleemoſyna; Almoner, alm*ner, amner,Eleemoſynar its ; 
Almory, (or Repolitory of Ames) Alm'ry, amry, and ambry, 
Eleemoſynarium ; Sanctuary, or Senrry, Sanctusrium; Chaſe, 
Quæſitic; Purchaſe, pc quiſitio; Speak (Italian, ſpiegorre) bie- 
plicari; Mickle, miucklc, pet as, He) >>05 ; Much, (Italian, 
molto, Spaniſh, mucho) multum; Ouſe, Iir; Eel, Anguilla; 
IA, Ile, Iſtand, Hand, (as if Ile land) Inſula; fg ler, Eyght, 
{a little Iſland in a River) and more contractly Ey, (whence 
Owſney, Ruley, Ely, &c. that is the Iſle in the Ouſe, Royal 
and, and Eel Iſland); te Scan, examinare, (that is, Q and 
(o), being according to Cuſtom, thrown away from the Be- 
ginning, and the End there remains amin, which the Saxons 
who had no (x), writ Samin, or for the better Sound Sca- 


min, from which ſcan is contracted; as Don, from dominus; 


Nou. from Nomen; Ban, from abomino; thus the Italians 


ſorm Sciame, examen, a Swarm of Bees, and from Sciame by 


our Word Swarm) ; Store, Theſaurus ; Stool, and Stall, (the Seat 
of the Clergy in the Quire, from the Latinobarbarous Words 
Stalum, and Inſtallo.; tor the Sa for Cattle, is deriv'd from 
Stabulum); ue dg, udus, wit; Sweat, ſudo; Gay, gau- 
dium; Joy, Focus ; Foice, Jocoſa; Juice, Succus; Chair, Cathe- 
ara; Chain, Catena; Chance, Cadentia ; Thunder, Tonitru ; 
Crap, craw, crapula; Pull, vello; Red, rubedo; Elſe, alias; 
Her th, virtus; Forth, foras ; Spice, Species; Span, Spithama ; 
Tl 1 Prowl, procuro; Sever, ſevero, (Aſſe vero; ſbril, 
riau 
Pouvoir) Potis ſum, poſſum, potero, poſſe ; Poor, (French, pauvre 
pauper; Priſe, prehenſum ; Compriſe, comprehenſum ; Poiſe, 
penſum ; to 1 15 to priſe, pretiare; Proxy, Procurator ; to 
' puſh, pulſo; to Impeach, impetere; a Quilt, calcita; to Wax, 
augeo, aui; to wane, vaneſco, vanui, (tor which we ſay now 
encreaſe, and decreaſe); Kitchin, (Italian, Cucina), Coquina ; 
a Pit, puteus; 4 Pin, (French, Eſpingle) Spina; Mince, mi- 
nuci are; Cramp, crump, crimple, crumple, crinkle, comprimo; 
Square, (Italian 82 Quasar atum; and many more. 
Tho* many of theſe ſeem far fetch'd, yet ought they not to 
be rejected; at leaſt. it is plain, that there are many Names 
deriv*d from Proper- names, which ſeem as much forc'd, and 
vet no Man but agrees in their Etymology ; as from Alexander, 
Elick, Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny ; trom Elizabetha, Eli- 
zabeth, Elſibeth, Betty, Beſs ; Margareta, Margaret, Marget, 
Meg 2 


inſerting the Letter (7), to rs the Murmur, we derive 


4 ; to Pounce, pungere, (punituare); Power, (French, 
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Mg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mall, Pall, Malkin, Maken, Mawkes ; 
Mart hæus, Martha, Matthew, Martha, Mat, Pat; Guilielmus, 
Wilbelmus, 'FA+&e/464, (Italian Girolamo, French Guillaume) 
William, Will, Billy, Wilkin,Wickin, Wicks, Weeks; Ricardus, Ri- 
chard,Dick, Hick,Dickin ; Robertus, Robert, Rupert, Robin,Dobe, 
Hobe, Bob; Rogerus, Roger, Hodge, Hodgkin ; Egidius, Giles; 
Anguſtinus, Auſten ; Hicron ymus, Jerome; Radulphus,Ralf,Rafe, 
Jacobus, (Ital. Giacomo, —_—_— Diego, French Jaques) James, 
Jeames, Jemmy; Benedictus, Bennet; Maledictus, Maudit; 
1 Maudlin; Mathildis, Mawd ; Chriſtophorus, Chri- 
ſtopher, Keſter, Kit; Oliverus, Oliver, Nell; Hellena, Elen, 
Nel; Ganaavum, Gant; Dorarectum, Dort; Tridentum;Trent ; 
UNerajectum, Utrick ; Moſæ Tra jectum, Maſtrick ; Lugdunum, 
Lyons ; Hibernia, Jerna, Ireland; Roffa, Rocheſter; Dubris, 
Dover; Glovernia, (Claudij Caſira, or the Camp ot Claudius) 
Gloſter; Nixi pona, Lisbon; Xeres, Sherry; Tingis, Tangier 
Neomagus, Nimegen; Rotomagus, Rouen; Cadomus, Caen; 
Vrati//avia, Breſlaw; Judeus, few; Judæa, Feury ; Paga- 
nus, Payn, or Paynian; Ethnicus, I dyn, Heathen; Theſſals- 
nica, Salomike; Alexandretta, Scanderoon; thus Cariophyllus, 
Hos, (Ital. Gerofilo, French, Gereflee) Gilofer, Gill;flour, (which 
the Vulgar by a Miſtake, turn into Ju/y- Mower, as if it drew 
its Name from the Mouth of July): Aſparagus, Sparagus, Spe- 
rage, Which the Vulgar wreſt to Sparograſs, Sparrowgraſs); 
Petroſelinum, 225 Portulaca, Porſſain; Cydonium, Quince; 

Cydoniatum, Quiddany; Perſicum, Peach; Eruca, Eruke, (Which 
ſome turn to Earwigg, as it it drew its Name from the Ear); 

Paralyſis, Palſy; Hemicranium, M:grim; Qualeſcunq; cauſe. 
(French, quelques choſes), Kick-ſbaws ; fince the Origin of all 
which (and many more) however they bave been diſtorted, 

is confeſs'd on all Hands, it ought to be no Wonder if our Fore- - 
fathers wreſted many others in a like Manner, eſpecially con- 
ſidering how fond they were of Words of one Syllable, and 
allow'd themſelves the Liberty of maiming, cutting off, leav- 

ing out, ſoftening, and tranſpoling, at Pleaſure to give them 
the ſofter Sound. 

But while I have given you ſo many deriv'd from Latin 
Originals, I wou'd not have the Reader imagine, but that we 
have many Words come down to us, pure and unmixt from 
the Saxons, Daniſh, Belgic, Teutonic Fountains, and their Dia- 
lecte. For as much, as many of them which were of Old, re- 
ceiy'd from the Latins ; and not a tew, which by the Mediati- 
on or Intervention of the French, Italian, and Spaniſb, vary'd 
according to the Diverſity and Idiom of each Dialect, are com- 
mon to vs, with every of them; and from thence have come 
di. ectly down, however of Latin Original. 

We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that the ſame Word according 
to its various Senſe, is deriv'd Dow a different Original, 2 

| ; £6 
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for Example: To bear Speaking of a Burthen, and beer, on 
which a Dead Corpſe is born, &c. comes from fero; but 70 
bear Children, (from whente come Birth, Born, Barn a Child, 
Oc.) comes from pario; and Hear, a wild Beaſt; (is of Latin 
Original) from Fer a, which ſigniſies a wild or ravenous Beaſt, 
c. Thus a- Perob, a Fiſh comes from Perca; but a Perch, 
2 Meaſure from Peri icaʒ as does a Perch for Birds and Fowl to 
Perch on. To Spell, {to divide Words into Syllables), comes 
from-Syabs, Tranſpoſing che Conſonants and (H) returning 
into (p), which was · in cu es; but a Spell, or Incanta. 
tion, (by which the Vulgar fanſie that the Boundaries of Fields 
are ſo txt and guarded, that no Body can paſs them without 
the Maſter's leave), from Expello; and Spell for a Meſſage, 
ſeems to come from Ep3ſtela, whence Goſpell, as it were Good. 
ſpell, £vary 4Azov, a good Meſſage, or Godſpell, a Divine Meſ- 
ſage, or Epiſtle. Thus Freeſe, or Freeze implying the congeal- 
ing of Water, comes from Frigeſco; but Freeſe, a Term of 
Architecture, from Zophorus; and Freeſe, a ſort of Cloath,ver- 
haps from Friſſo, or it may be, this may come from Frigeſco 
likewiſe, as ſignifyiug a Cloarh better, than others againſt 
Cold. Thus Freſb, when you ſpeak of the bleak Air, comes 
from Frigeſco, (whence refreſh, from ref igero, Refreſhment, 
Refrigerium), but it is form'd rather from Vireſco, when it is 

meant of the Bloom of Plants; and when Metaphorically us'd 
for alacer, and recens, brick and new. Thus to Fill, to cut 
doven (as to fal) comes from fa/ſo, or rather from ggzAxw, 
from hence perhaps might fe// cruel be deriv'd, and Felon, as a 
Feller of Men; but F. A Hide or Skin from Pellis, from whence 

a Fllmonger. In like manner Sp t, that comes out of our 
Mouths, comes from Spitum; but a Spit to dreſs Meat on, 
perhaps from Cuſpis quaſi ſpicatum; and Spit, that is, as 
much as a Spade at once Biggs up, or a Spade full, comes from 
Spatha, as Spade it ſelf does. us Spittle, the ſali vous Juice 
comes from Spuo; but Spitle an Hoſpital, comes from Hoſpitale. 
In like manner, File, to file, ſeem to be form'd from Polio, to 
poliſh ; but a Ele, as a File of Pearls, a. Hie of Papers, a File 
of Soldiers, comes from Hlum, a Thread or Line; to ſet or 
make one {ir down, is from Sedeo, to Set or Plant, from Sero. 
Vice, Wickedneſs, comes from Vitium; but a Vice or Vſe, 
(which the French call Yes), comes tram Vitis. A Porter ot a 
Gate, trom Porta, which ee a Gate, but a Porter to carry 
- N. from Ports, to -bexr or carry. And many of this 
and. 
We have behdes many Words, and thoſe even of but one 
Syllable, which are compos'd, or more cloſely compacted of 
two or m re original Words, or at leaſt they import, and ſup- 
ply the place of rhe Senſe of many in one only > as from 
| | Scrip. 
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S:rip, and roll, comes Scroll ; from proud, and dance, Prance is 
compos d, which ſeems to expreſs the Dancing: ſteps of a proud 
Horſe. From , (of the Word ſtay, or ſtand) and (out), is 
is fout com „and from the {ame ſtout, and haray, ſturdy. 
Of ſp, (of Spit, or Spew), and our, is form'd Spout : From t 
ſame (/p), and the addition of (in), comes Spin, which is to 
draw out Wool, or any other Thread; to. which adding out, it 
makes to Spin out, which ſiguiſies both — or keep- 
ing a Thing in a long Suſpence, and the dropping of Water, or 
any other Liquor through a Cleft, or any other little Hole; 
and is in this manner oppos'd to rhe other; to Spor, is to have 
the Water come out in a full Stream, and to $92 out, to come 
out as in a ſmall Thread; the ſame ſp, and it, form Spit; this 
Word differs from Spout, in this, that Spit, implies ſomethi 
coming from the Mouth more ſmall; and that without Noiſe, 
and with leſs Force, and Spout the contrary : It differs from 
Spin, in that it is with one Act, ended immediately (the Word 
Spit, going out of the Mouth with a Mute, being incapable of 
Protraction); but Spin (ending with a Semivowel, is capable 
of a great Protraction) ſigniſies a continu'd Act. But Sputter 
is, by Reaſon of the obſcure Vowel (a), a Medium or Mean, 
(as to the violence) between, Spit, and Spout, but (by the 
(r) which is added) is a frequentarive, implying an Iteration or 
Repetition, and Noiſe, but obſcurely confus' d; but Spater, 
(by Reaſon of the more acute, and clear Vowel (a), implies a 
more clear Crepitation, which is its chief difference from 
Sputter, From the ſame ſp, and the Termination ark, comes 
Spark, which is a little Particle of Fire flying off with one 
rackling or Crepitation, (that is, ſp, fignifies the flying or 
leaping up, ar the acute Crackling, an G the mute Con- 
ſonant implies the ſudden ending of it), by adding le, it is 
made the Frequeatative to Sparte, which is to continue to ſend 
out little Particles of Fire, and to diſperſe them about; (r) bein 
added to the {ame fp, it implies a more lively or vivid Force (0 
going out, or enlarging it ſelf) to which by adding the Termi- 
nation ing, is made to 7 3 ſpr implies its Vigour, and its 
Acutenels ing, but which ending in the Mute (g), after (u), ex- 
preſſes a Motiou ſuddenly ending, it is ſaid of a ſingle and not 
manitold Exilition in the firft Signification ; ſo we call by a 
Metaphor the Origin ot any thing ; and by another Metaphor to 
ullulate or bring forth, is {aid to Sp ing 3 and the opening of the 
car we call the Spring, by reaſon of the riſing or breaking our 
ot the Nutritious 9 rom the ſame or. Tat a ſpring), and 
out, Sprout is compos'd, to Budd ; and (with the Termination 
ig ), Sprig : of which this ſeems the difference; ow (being of a 
groſler Sound), implies the upper Branch, or Twig of a Tree, 
Sprig (having a more ſlender Sound) ſignifies the leſſer and 
more tender, In like manner from ſtr, (of ſtrive), and — 
| co 
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come ſtrout to ſwell, and rut, to go in a proud haughty Man- 
ner, as it were with the Boſom or Breaſt ſtrutting out; from 
the ſame ſir, and the Termination aggle, comes ſtruggle, to con- 
tend winding and bowing, and turning on _ ide, which 
the gl does intimate; but the obſ@rwe Sound of the Vowel (% 
without any great Noiſe. Thus from throw and roll, is form d 
Trull, from bowling (ſpeaking particularly of Bowls or Balls) 
and almoſt in the ſame Senſe from throw, or thruſt, and rundle, 
comes trundle. So Gruff, from Grave, and rough as it were 
Graviter rudis. Aud to trudge, from tread, or trot,and arudge, 
and many others of the like Nature. | 
Thus I bave gone through this Head of Derivation, which 
contains many Things at leaft Curious, if not Beneficial ; and 
I choſe rather to follow the Foot-fteps of the learned Dr. 
Wallis, in this particular, becauſe I have ſeen nothing like 
him in it; and all the pl:in and eaſy Derivations from Word. 
of Affirmation, or from Names, as they are of little Uſe, ſo are 
ey very dull and drie, as is plain from what thoſe little Pre- 
tenders have prov'd by what they have done in this Nature. 
Tis true, I have not every where cloſely follow'd my Author, 
but I may ſay this, I have left out little, and alter d leſs. 
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 CHap. X. 
Of SENTENCES. 
Sentence comprehends ar leaſt three Words, 


by which ſome Sentiment or thought of the 
Mind is expreſs'd, as, 4 Lye is abomina- 


ble. 
( ) The Conſtruction of this Sentence, is the re- 
gular Connection of the Words in the Form of Na- 
ture, Which is generally more regarded by rhe Eng- 
liſh, and other Modern Languages, than by —— 
of the Antients. he 

"There can be no Sentence without a Herd of Afﬀir- 
mation, and a NAME ſignifying the Subject of that 
WoRrRD, that is; of which the WorD affirms 
ſomerhing, and this NAME generally aun, 


(*) As T have done in my Notes on the Parts of Speech, or 
Words, fo I ſhall here add the general Notions of Grammar in 
the Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words together in a Sentence 
according to thoſe Principles of the Art, Which we have drawn 
from Reaſon and eltabliſh'd. | 

The Conſtruction of Words, is generally diſtinguiſh'd into 
Concord, and Government ; the firſt, by which the Words ought. 
to agree among themſelves, and the ſecond, when one cauſes. 
hy. + teration in the other. | 

e firſt generally Speaking, is the ſame inall Languages, 
becauſe it is the natural Order, which is in the general Uſage, 
better to diſtinguiſh our Diſcourſe. 

Thus the diſtinction of the two Numbers Singular, and Plu- 
ralis the Reaſon why the Adjective is to agree with 1 _ 

antl 
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ſtantive in Number; that is, that one be put either in the Sin” 
* or Plural, as the other is. Becauſe the Subſtanti ue is the 
ubject that is confuſedly, tho directly mark'd by the Adject i ve. 
It che Subſtantive marks many, there are many Subjects of the 
Form, mark d by the Adjefive, and by Conſequence it ought 
to be in the Plural Number, as Homines docti, learned Men. 
But there being no Termination in the Quality in Engliſh, to 
diſtinguiſh the Number, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, the ſame 

Wor ngnifying the 1 * as well as Plural Number. 

The diſtinction of the Maſculine and Feminine Gender; 
obliges the Languages, which have diſtinct Terminations, to have 
a2 Concordance or Agreement between the Name and Quality, 

or Subſtantive, and Ad ject ie in Gender, as well as Number. 

The Verb; or Word; of Affirmation, for the ſame Reaſon are 
to agree with the Nount and Pronouns, or Names, and per ſanal 
Names in Number and Perſon. © 

But if at any Time in reading, you meet wich any Thing, that 
may appear contrary to theſe Rules, it is by a Figu e of Dit- 
courſe, that is, by having ſome Word underſtood, or by con- 
ſidering che Thoughts more, than the Words themſelves, as 
we ſhall ſee anon. 

The Conſtruction of Government on the contrary, isentire- 
Iy Arbitrary, and for that very Reaſon, is different in all Lan- 
guages. For one Language forms their Government or Regi- 
men by, Caſes; others make uſe of little Signs or Particles in 
their Place, which yet do not mark all the Caſet, as in French 
and Spaniſh, they have only de, and a, which mark the Gene- 
ti ve and Dative Caſes ; the ali ans add da, for the Ablative, 
the Engliſh have of, to, for, from, by, &c. yet none for the Ac- 
cuſative, and the ſame. ſometimes for two Caſes. Here you 
may look back to what has, been ſaid on the Caſes, and for- 
ward to what may be added in the Appendix of Prepoſitions, 
tothe ſhort Re-mark on them in their Places. 

Yet it will not be amiſs to obſerve ſome general Maxims, 
whichare of great Uſe in all Languages. 

The Hrſt, That there is no Nominative Caſe, or firſt State 
of the Name in any Sentence, which has not a Reference to 
ſome Verb or Word of Affirmation, either expre\s'd or under- 
ſtood ; becauſe we never talk meerly to mark the bare Objects 
of our Conceptions, bur to expreſs our Sentiments of what we 
n is the Office of the Verb, or. Mord of Affirmation 
to mark. 

The Second, That there is no Verb, or Ford of Affirmation, 
which has not its Name, or Nomina tive Caſe either expreſs d, 
or underſtood; becauſe it is the proper Office of the Verb to 
affirm, and therefore it muſt have ſome * to affirm of, which 
is the Subject, or the Nominative of the Yerb, tho? before an 
Infinitive, there is an Accuſative, (not a Nominati ve Caſe, - 
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Saio Petrum eſſe doctum, I know Peter to be learned. But this 
- —— 1 relates only to thoſe Languages which have 
at Caſe 
The Third, That there can be no Adjective or Quality, 
which has not a Reference to ſcme Sub ſtanti ve, or Name, be- 
cauſe the Adjective marks confus'dly the Subſtantive or Name 
whichis the Subject of the Form, which is diſtinctly mark d 


by the Adjectioe or , as Doctus, learn'd, muſt have re- 


rd to {ome Man who is learned. 

The Fourth, That there never is a Ginetize Caſe, which is 
not govern'd by Tome other Name or Noun, becauſe that Cafe 
continually marksthat, which is as the Poſſeſſor, ſo that it muſt 
be govern d by the Thing poſleſs'd. For this Reaſon, both in 
Latin and Greek, this Caſe is never govern'd properly by a 
Verb; this Rule is with more difficulty apply'd in the vulgar 
"Tongues, becauſe the Particle or Sign of, which properly is 
the Sign of the Genitive Caſe, is ſometimes put for the Prepo- 
fiti-n of, and de in French, for ex and de. ; 

The Fifth, That the Government of Verbs, is oftentimes 
taken from divers ſort of Reterences, included in the Caſes, 
according to the Capriciouſneſs ot Cuſtom, or Uſage, which 
yet does not change the Specifick Reference of each Caſe, but 
only ſhows that Cuſtom has made choice of this, or that, 
according to Fancy. 

Thus in Latin, we ſay, Juvare aliquem, and Opitulari ali- 
cui, for theſe are two Verbs of Aid, becauſe it pleas'd the La- 
tint to regard the Government of the firſt Verb, as the Form, 
to which the Action paſſes; and that of the ſecond, as a Caſe 
of Ar'rtbution, to Which the Action of the Verb has a Re- 
ference. | 

Thus in French, they ſay, Servir Quelqu* un, and Servir a 
quelque Choſe, to ſerve one, to ſerve for, or to a Uſe. 

Thus in Spaniſh, the greatelt part ofthe Verbs Active, go- 
vern indifferently a Dat ive, and an Accuſati ue Caſe. 

Thus the ſame Verb may receive ſeveral Governments, as, 
Præſtare alicui, or aliquem; and thus they for Example ſay, 
Eripcre Marti aliquem, or Mortem alicui, or Aliquem a Morte, 
and the like. | 

Sometimes theſe different Regimens of the Verbs, cauſe an 
Alteration in the Senſe, in which the uſe of a Language muſt 
be conſider'd, as for Example in Latin, Cavere alicui, to 
watch, or be careful of the Preſervation of ane, but cavere 
Aliquem, is to be aware of him. But in this we mult always 
bave a particular regard to the Uſage of all Languages. 

I have in the Text ſaid what is neceflary for the Knowledge 
ot the Figures of Speech, to which I refer yau. 


A. 


=_ 
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the WoRD, All other Parts of the Sentence de: 
pend on theſe two mediately or immediately. 
Except when any thing is commanded ; burn thou, 
or let him burn, and in Queſtions, Conceſſions, &c. as, 
Burn I } for do I bun? This NAME is ſomerimes 
ſupply'd by a whole Sentence, that is, as often as 
the Affirmation of the Mord relates to a whole Sen- 
Tence; as, The love of Gold, and Ambition are the 
Sourſe of all Evil. | 8 

But we muſt here obſerve, that when the Com. 
mand is in the Perſonal Name thou, and pe, it is 
often omitted, and only underſtood, as we ſay Burn, 
for burn thou, or burn ye. In the other Perſonai 
Names, the Command is expreſs d by a fort of Cir- 
cumlocution, as, let me burn, let him burn, let us 
burn, let them burn. | | 

Sentences are two fold, ſimple and compound. 
A ſimple Sentence, is, where there is but one Mord of 
Affirmation, and one Name of the Subject of that 
Affirmation, either exprett or underſtood. A Com- 

nd Senrence is made up of rwo or more fimple 

nrences, join d to each other by ſome Joining 
MN ords, or conjunctive QUALITY; as, I ride, 
and thou walkeft ; This n; the Man, who did the Sa- 
vage hull, 
But beſides this N A ME of the Subject, which ge- 
nerally goes before the WO R D of Affirmation, ano- 
ther N A M E follows it, which ſigniſies, or denotes the 
Thing, ro which rhe Action of the WORD does 
immediately relate, as, I read a Book, the Fire burns, 
Robert. Theſe two NAM Es arediftinguiſh'd by 
anſwering to theſe ſeveral Queftions : the firſt an- 
ſwers ro the Queſtion who 2 o1 what? as, who reads 4 
Book? T read, &c. and the ſecond anſwers ro the 
Queſtion whom ? or what ? what burns? Anſw. The 
Fire? whom does the Fire burn ? 'Anſw, _ 


e de- 


thou, 
666, 
times 
en as 
Sen- 


e the 


om. 

it is 
Burn, 
ſonai 
Cir- 
et u. 


und, 
rd of 
that 
20m» 
mple 
nin 
ride 
Sa- 
h ge- 
ano- 
s the 
does 
Wrns, 
d by 
an- 
ids 4 
the 
The 


hen 
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Waen two NAMES come together generally, 
(of ) goes before the later, as, The Man of the Houſe. 


Bur when this (of) wg Poſſeſſion, then it is left 


our, and (), or (es), put at the end of the firſt 
NAME, as, The Houſe of Roger, or Roger's Houſe, 
&cc. f N 1 . 4 
Beſides this Pofirion of the NAME, and the 
Worp of Affirmation, the latter has this depen- 
dance on the former, that it is always to be in the 
ſame Number, and Perſon, whether the Number or 
Perſon be expreſs'd by the ending or Termination, 


or by theſe Auxiliary, or Aſſiſtant Words, of 


which I have already diſcours'd ; as, I write, or do 
write, thou writeft, or doft write, he writes, or doth 
write; not I writeft, thou writeth, &c. ſo I am, thou 
art, he is; not I art, thou am, he are. 

Note, That all Nimes whatever, but I and thoy, 
and we, and you, or ye, are of the third Perſon, and 
therefore require the WORD to be in that Perſon. 

The Qualities are generally in Engliſh, plac'd be- 
fore the NAME, whoſe Quality it is, tho in Nature 
we firſt thirk of the Na me, before we think of the 
QuaALITY, yet ſometimes it is put after the Name, 
but that is moſt commonly, in a Poetic Piction; as, 
Hail bard divine! 8 

The MANNERS of Words, Which denote the 
Relation or Reference ro, and betwixr one thing 
and another, ought to be 
Things, that the Added H'ords, or Qualities of 
WORD 8, be join d to the Verdi, and JOIN IN O 
Wonps placd between the two Propoſitions, or 
Sentences, which they Unite. OO 

This ſeems all that is as neceſſary to Sentences, for 
all the Terms of Grammarians here, ſeem on! 
to make the Task more Difficult and burthen, if 
nor, canfound the render Capacities of Children, 
and ignorant Learners. 

I 


plac'd between rhole 


latter is in Engliſh the Effect of 
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I ſhall nor conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Con- 
- ſtruction without adding a few Words of a Period; 
and of figurative Conſtruction, tho I am of Opi. 
nion, that the firſt is more proper to fall under the 
Conſideration of Rhetoric, and that the Uſe of the 
uſtom not Art; 
| yet fince I find others have thought fir to deliver 
| 5 relating to both, I ſhall not omit them en- 
tirely. 

To compoſe therefore a Period, or to expreſs a 
Sentence, that is com pos d of two or more Sentences, 
with Art, we muſt firſt rake care, that the Expreſ- 
ions be not too long, and that the whole Period be 
proportion d to the Breath of the Speaker. The Ex- 
preſſions of particular Sentences, that are Members 
of the Body of a Sentence ought to be equal, that the 
Voice may repoſe at the End of theſe Members by 
equal Intervals. The more exact this Equality is, 
the more Pleaſure it will produce and the more ex- 
cellent the Period. | 
A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of two Mem- 
bers, and at moſt but of four: A Period is at leaſt 
to have two Members, becauſe its Beauty proceeds 
from the Equality of the Members, and Equality 
ſuppoſes at leaſt two Terms. To have a Period per- 
fect there ſhou'd, not be four Members crouded into 

one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pronuncia- 
tion muſt be forc'd, which muſt 45 be 
diſpleaſing ro the Ear, becauſe a Diſcourſe, that is 
incommodious to the Speaker, can never be agree- 
able to the Hearer. 
The Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, 
. - thar the Ear may perceive the Equality of the In- 
-rervals of Reſpiration. For this Cauſe the Members 
of a Period ought to be united by the Union of a 
ſingle Sentence, of that Body of which they are 
Members. This Union is very diſcernable, hy the 
* S .Y O1Ge 


— 
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Voice repoſes at the End of every Member, only the 
better to continue its Courſe: It ſtops not fully, 
but at the End of the whole Sentence. 

Variety may be two Ways in a Period, f. e. in 
the Senſe, and in the Vords. The Senſe of each Mem- 
ber of the Period ought to differ with, each other. 


We cannot expreſs rhe different Thoughts of our 


Minds, but by different Words of different Signi- 
cation, Equal Periods are not to follow one ano- 
ther too near. 

An Example of a Period of two Members: As, 
(1.) Before I ſhall ſay thoſe Things (O Conſeri pe Fa- 
ro) about the Public Affairs, which are to be Jr 
ar thy Time; (2.) I ſhall lay before you,in few Words, 
the Motives of the Journey, and the Return. The 
next conſiſts of three Members: As, (1.) Since, by rea- 
ſon of my Age, I durft not pretend to aſſume the Au- 
thority of thu Poſt; (2.) And had fit it 4s a Maxim 
that not hing ought here to be 5 but what was 
perfected by Induſtry and labour d by the Da fhending 3 
(3) 1 thought that my whole Time and Pains ſhou d le 
transfer d to thoſe of my Friends, The laſt conſiſts of 
four Members, of which this is an Example : (1) 
If Impudence ſhou d have great Prevalence in the 
Courts, (2.) Inſolence bas found in the Country and 
deſart Places, (3) Aulus Cæcinna wou d not leſi ws - 
ths Tryal give way to the Impudence of Abutius, 
4% Than he has already in Violence given place to by 
Infolence. | | 

This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature 
and Beauties of a Period, which I have inferred 
meerly in compliance with Cuftom, being ſenſible 
that the Learner will be fo far from being able to 
make his Advantage from it till he has arriv'd much 
beyond the Province of Grammar , bur rhat there 
will be few Maſters found, who have the Educa- 
tion of Children, who know any thing of this Mat- 
rs: O 2 Cuſtom 
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_ Cuſtom produc'd by the general Inclinat ion of 
Men to ſhort Speaking, has introduced ſeveral Fi- 
gures of Forris of Conſtruction, by which Words 
are tranſpos d, left out, one put for another, and 
the like. The Figures therefore of Conſtruction are 
theſe: (If.) TRANSPOSITION, which is the 
placing of Words in a Sentence our of their Natural 
Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe the Ear in rendring 
the Contexture more agreeable, elegant, and barmo- 
nious: For when the Concurrence of rough Conſo- 
nants and gaping Vawels renders the Sound and 
Pronunciation inelegant, this Figure may be us'd, 
bur never but on ſuch an Occaſion, except in Verſe, 


where Tranſpofition is generally more elegant and 
harmonions than in Proſe. | 


© SUPPRESSION: is the next, which is an O- 
miſſion of Words in a Senterce which yet are neceſ. 
ſary to a full and perfect Conſtruction: as, F come 
from my Fathers; that is, from my Father's Houſe ; 
but Houle is omitted: Words are ſuppreſs d for Bre- 
vity or Elegance; but their Number in Engliſh is too 
great to be enumerated: But for our Direction we 
may mind theſe Rules: (3#,) Thar whatever Word 
comes to be repeated in a Sentence oftner than 
once, to avoid the inelegant Repetition of the 
(ame; Word, it muſt be left out, as, Thu my Ma- 
ters Horſe; or, Il Horſo n my Maſter's; for, This 
Horſe à my Maſter's Horſe: (2d Words that are 
neceſſarily imply d need not be expreſs d, as, I live 
at York: L I F B is n: ceſſarily 1mp'y'd, and there - 
fore need not be expreſe d. (34h All Words that 
U ſe and Cuſtom ſuppreſs in any Language, are not 
to be expreſs d without ſome particular Re ſon; as, 
A good Man leads a oo DLI FEI Where the Qu A. 
LITY Good is neceſſary ro the NAME Liſe. 
SUBSTITUTION is the next, and is the u- 
fing of one Word for another, or the Mode, State, 


an- 
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Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word for another; 
and the Conſteuction indeed often lies in the Sence, 
and not in the Words; as, The whole Nation were in 
an Uproar; where the whole Nation is pur for al 
the People of the Nation. Part of the Men are bild; 
Part and Nation ſignifying Number, tho' ihe Name 
be of the Number ſignify ing one, it puts the Herd 
of Affirmation in the Plural or the Number ſigniſying 
many, but it may be in either. 


— — 


bom Þ % + 


Of Stops or Pauſes in Sentences, and Abbrevia- 
tions of Words, 4055 


F Rom what has been ſaid of Sentences it is plain, 
that in a full Sentence there may be four Mem- 

bers, and thoſe diftinguiſh'd by four ſeveral Stops, 
or Pauſes. The firſt is what they call a Comma, ex- 
pteſs d by this Figure (). The ſecond is the Colon, 
or rwo Points thus (:). The third a Semi- colon, or 
half Colon, and conſiſts of a Comma, and à Point 


-Ichus (;). The laſt is a full Stop or Point, mark d 


thus (.) The firſt is the ſhorteſt; the third of the 
next degree; the ſecond longer, than the firſt or 
third; but the longeſt is the full Point, which per- 
ſectly concludes the Senſc of the Sentence or Pe 
riod. 

The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes, or Stops, is not 
only to give a proper Time for Breathing; but to 
avoid Obſcurity, and Confuſion of the Sence in the 
joining Words together in a Sentence. After a Com- 
ma always follows ſomething elſe which depends 
upon that which is ſeparated 8 it by a Comma; = 

3 9 


— 
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F Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Tempen ſhows, 
In keen Iambics Engliſh Meter 4 


Where the Sence is not compleat in the fiſt Verſe, 
and the ſecond bas a plain Dependance on the firſt. 
A Semi or half Colon, is made uſe of when balf the 
Sentence remains yet behind 3 as, 


The God bids Peace with Promiſes of Li fe, 
Men _ 11% 85 arm och po my 3 | 


— I” = - 


3 or two Paine, is.made when the Sence 
is perfect, but the Sentence not ended; as, ; 


O Lord! in thee do I put my Jruſt; Fur me from 
. that Peſteme me, and deliver me: Sc. 


The Ful Point is when the. Sentence is comple 
and ann a,, | 


0 Shame! OEwſes 0 more chan belliſh Spighe! 
Dam d Devils with each ether never fight ! ! 


- Beſides theſe Points there is a Mark chat ſignifies 
chat a Queſtion is ask-d, and is put when the Sence 


of that ee is entlang, n is _ wwe of 


it: Ce-.) AS, 


Ne Frebick? Why. ſaiMony?: |» - 
Ihe Nuddle full of Sherry on 


X "When we 3 our N — or Admiration of 
any thing aſter the Sentence, we put this Paint (1) 


which is call'd. a Point 9 Admirat ion; as, O Times 
Q:Manners ! | In 


Verſe, 
e firſt; 
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In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to inter- 
poſe another diſtinct Sentence, which being left out, 
the Sence of the Sentence is entire, and this is thus 
mark d ( ; Þ and is calld a Parent heſis 3 As, For to 
their Power (I bear Record ) they were willing. 

When Words cannot be written entirely in the 
Line, the Syllables are parted one end ing the Line, 
and another of the ſame Word beginning the next; 
and this is mark d at the End of the firſt Line 
thus (-). 1.5 r 

The (e) is often leſt out as well as other Vowels, 
for the ſake of the Sound, and that is calld an Apo- 
ſtrophe, and is thus expreſs'd (), as, I am ama d, 
for amazed; Henry lov d me, ſor Henry loved me, &c. 

When any Letter, Syllable or Word bappens by 
Inadvertance to be lefr out in Writing or Ba 
this Mark ( 4 ) is put under the Interlineation in the 

; William 
exact place where it is to come; as, hen was gon, &c. 
| A 


In the place of Names or Words purpoſely left 
out, a Stroke or ſmall Line is thus par —), 
fignifie the Name or Word underſtood, wih the 
initial and final Letters at the beginning or, end or 
both. - _ * TAO 
When ſomerhing is particularly to be taken notice 
of, this Mark is put in the Margin cx. 
References are ſometimes rhus mark'd (+), which 


Figure is call'd an Obela k. 


(S) ſigniſies a Section. e 
( the Aſteriſm is us'd when ſome of the Sen- 
tence is loſt, and on other Occaſions. 

Two or one inverted Comma's denote a Quota- 
tion thus (©), 

(J) ſignifies a Paragraph, | 2 

1 "ſhall not here give all the Abbreviations of 


Words which may or have been usd by Writers, 


- 
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thoſe ves arbitrary and endleſs; but 1 ſhall only 


ag : for gainff. 
Anſ. for Au wer. . 
Acc“. for Account. 
Chap. for Chapter. 
Viz, for, That # to 


9. 


WE for Queſtion. 
Ob) 


for Object ion. , 


Sol. for Sour ion. 


i. e. for that s. 


2. d. for As if he ſhou'd | 
Pre: for preſent. 


** for — 


un Pp. for Profeſſor , 


F 0 Doctor in Divini- | 


M. 5. for Doctor of Phy- 


fick 
L. L. P. for Doctor of 
Laws. 


B. D. for Batchelour i 
Divinity. 


B. A. for Batchelour of 
Arts. 

Mr. for Maſter. 

Mrs, for Miſtreſs. 


Cup 


give hole of the moſt general Uſe, 93 0 
Abbreviations of Words, \ 
Se, for and. Me, for Majeſty. . 
--y*, for ebe. Rds Hon, for Honourable. | 
| Yo for char. © Rev. for Reverend. © 
7. for you. Bp. for Biſhop. 
25 , for them. Bar. for. Baronet, 
* i 7 — tben. Kr. for Knighr. l 
for your. Dr. for Doctor. i 
| Lo for Saint. # Dd. for Eſquire. 
Sr. for Sir. | for Doctor in Di. 
ab, for about. vinity. | 


* 
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Cu 48. XII. 14 10 
Of Proſodie, or the Art of Accents and Quami- 


ties. | 


le. TH Arr of Pronunciation, is reckon'd a Part of 
Grammar, and is the true Utterance of 
Words, according to their Quantity and Accent. 
Quantity, is the length or ſhortneſs of Syllables; and 
the Proportion generally Speaking, betwixt à long 
and ſhorr Syllable is two to one, as in Muſic, two. 
Qua vers to one Crotchee. 149 ee tha 
Di. In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greek, there 
| are not only theſe long, and ' ſhorr, Syllables, bur 
" thoſe, which are either long or ſhort, as the Meaſure. 
mi- [| requires; as, Records, and Recards. s. 
(®) Accent is the raiſing, and falling of the Voice, 
by. above or under its uſual Tone, but an Arr of which 
| we have little Ule, and know leſs in the Engliſh 
of 1 i Tongue; 


8 (*) There are three Sorts: of Accents, an Acite, a Grave,” 
in an luſtor, which is al ſo call'd a Circumſlem the a cut or * 
naturally raiſes the Voice; and the G#ave or Baſe, as naturally 
| falls it; rhe Circumflex is a kind of Undulation, or waving of | 
of the Voice, as in pronouncing Amare, to love, you ſhould pro- 
nounce it, as if Spelr-amare, riſing at the firſt a, and falling 
at the ſecond, But tho* the Latins have ſome Signs to 5 wh 'Y 
theſe Marks (in Imitation of the Greeks); yet the Uſe of them 
is not known, except in the Diſtinction of Adverbt, nay, 
ſhou'd ſome old Roman ariſe from the Dead, if we believe 
Nuintilian , the Rules of them cou'd not be deliver'd' in 
Writing. Some of our : Moderns, eſpecially Mr. Biſb, in his 

Art of Poetry, erroneouſly uſe Accent for Quantity, one 
_— the length or ſhortneſs of a Syllable; the other the 
raiſing, or falling of the Voice in Diſcourie, which indeed moſt 
*. People have naturally, unleſs ir be ſuch, who have the Misfortune 
of a Monotony, or of ſpeaking always in the ſame Tone of 
P. Voice, which is a great Vice in Utterance, and what fe Ware 
ilty of, but ſuch as have a ſmall, and acute Voice; for 
thoſe of a groſſer Conſtitntion, ſeldom are fixt to one Tone. 4 
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Tongue; nor are we like to Improve our Know- 
ledge in this Particular, unleſs the Art of Deli very 
or Utterance, were a little more Study d. 5 
Of this long and ſore Syllable, are all Poetic 
Feet in Engliſh, as well as all other Languages 


form'd, and tho Horace himſelf makes uſe of no leſs 


than twenty eight ſeyeral Sorts of Feet; yet do 

they all, and many more ariſe from the various Com- 

pofitions of long and ſhort Syllables, | | 
Before I come ro the different Feer, which are in 


uſe in our Mother Tongue; it will be proper to lay 


down ſome Rules of Quantity, by which we may in 
ſome Meaſure arrive at ſome certainty in this Par- 
ticular. In ſome Words, this is diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Senſe ; that is, when it is a Name, the firſt Syllable 
is long; aud when it is a Word of Affirmation, the 


laſt is ſo; bur this Rule reaches only Hords, which 


are the ſame in Spelling, but differ in Senſe and 
Pronunciation, as in theſe following : | 
Names. 


A very learned and ingenious Author gives us this familiar 
and eaſy Diſtinction, betwixt Quantity and Accent, It may 
© be obſerv'd, that the variations of the Voice, by high and 
im, and , loud or ſoft , (however they happen to 
* be confounded by ſame) axe all 
Effects as the Beats of a Drum, are from the Sounds of a 
Trumpet, or the reading in one unvary'd Tone, is from ſing- 
ing. All * diverſities of Poetic Feet, together with 
© the changes of loua and ſoft, the Drum expreſſes to a Wonder. 
But while yet there is woyoTovia in the Sdu nd, there can be 
no place for Accener: This plain Inſtrument does indeed in 
. one ſingle Tone, ſhow what a Power there is in Muſical 
. Numbers, and of the various Movement of Pom T1c Feet 
and how the Ear is affected with the ſuddain Intermixture 
, loud and ſoft Notes. But let the Trum 


7 


tell how far ſhort 


all theſe are of well turn'd, and rightly plac'd Accents : In 
t 


* theſe conſiſt the Life of Language, theſe being the Enchant- 


all the Paſſions Captive, urprize the Soul it ſelf, in its 


_ (%) But 


f 


as different Nature and 


, ments, which being juſtly apply d to well choſen Words, lead 


Rr 
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Names. Woras of Affirmation. 


nality, &c. 

C abſent, _ 1? l Abſent, 1 
4 Accent, | x | Accent, | 
= | Cement, | 8 Cement, . 

<< | Colle, - = | Colle, 1 
I Conduct, | 2 Conduct, 5 
5 conſort, = | Conſort, [ 
© | Convert, 2 | Convert, 

© | ConteF, | Conteſt, 

* Fermient,  } : «© Ferment, 
_ 3 Frequent, v 1 Frequent, 

— rs) 

= | Incenſe, | I Incenſe, 

= | Objee, > Ohjedt, 

A | Preſent, © His Preſent, 

< Project, | = 3 
WB | Record, | v | Record, 

2 % | Subject, 

It- ; Torment, 1 To: ment, | 

Unit. 0 Unite. J 


and ſome others. But the following Rules of Quan- 
tiry will be of ſome Uſe; as, 


(1.) When an Ending is join d to a Word of one 
Syllable, the firſt Syllable is long; as, Peaceäblé, ſin- 
a ah iſh, good-neſs, toil-ſome, faith-leſs, heart-y, god- 
hy, | | 

(2.) In Words of two Syllables ending in er, or, 
ure, the firſt is long, as enter, honour, venture, &c. 
except defer, refer, prefer, When (ie) or (en) ob- 
ſcure end a Word, the firſt Sy llable 1s long, as Ton- 
ble, Garden, &c, | 

3. When Words of one Syllable are compounded 
with Fore-plac'd Words, the Word it ſelf is long; 
as 


- —— 
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as Allure, Collegue, Pollute, except Objet, Adjunct, 44. 
vent, Aſpect, Compaſi, Concourſe, Conduie, Perfect, Per- 
fume, Prelate, Profit, Progreſt, Prologue, Reli ques, Reſpit, 
Succour, Subſtance, Suburbs,Surplice. Note, that Perfect 
and Preſume, when they are Words of Affirmation, re- 
late to the fotegoing Rule, not the Exception. 

Iſ an Ending be added to a Word of rwo Syllables, 
that Syllable which was originally long continues ſo, 
as Priftt, profi table, except Proteft, Proteſtant. 
| (4) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all, 
that conſiſt of more than two) re third Vowel from 
the laſt is long; as, Salvation, Damn@ion, &c. ex- 
cept when rhe laſt Syllable bur one is long by Poji- 
tion, thar is by the coming together of many Con- 
ſonants, and bearing of the Vowel hard upon them; 
as Abundance, Accompliſh, Illuſtrate, to which we 
map add Affrance, Afſidavit, Antecedent, Armãdo, Bal- 
coney, Bravado, Carbonado, Cathidral, Dandelion, Ho- 
ri xon, Obdarate, Opponent, Pellacid, Precedent, (which 
is alſo Precꝭẽ deut, tho erroneonſly too often ſpelt Pre. 
fident ) Recũſant, Vagary. : 


In theſe which follow, rhe Taft Syllable is long, as 
acquitſce, comprel ind, condeſcend. | 
| (5.) Some Wotds of many Syllables have two 
long Syllables the fourrh or fifth Vowel from the 
laſt, and the laft bar one; rho' the Quantity of 
the laſt be nor ſo loudly ſounded. in the Delivery; 
as, academy, which yet is often pronounc'd acads- 
my, acceſiary,. acriminy, admirable, Tho' it may be 
oubted whether admirable, as uſually pronounc'd, 
not more properly one long and three ſhort. Ad. 
- e#f5ary, antzmbny, alimony, amli atory, amicable, an- 
niberſary, antiquated , apoplexy, arbitrary, auditory, 
' habitable, hierarchy, ignominy, neceſſary, necromancy, 
refractory, ſedentary. | | * 
Is [qe Bur 
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+ 4 Bur Temperament, and all Words of four ot 
"2 more Syllables' ending i in neſ5, have the firſt — 
2 8 laſt Syllables long; as, Righteouſneſs, Tedivkſhefs, Sec 
ion, re- "CEPT Poyge Fulneſs, 5 Eberle, 2 


tables, | ' Laſtly, Some are of a doubtful Quantiry, Wend 
wes (>. ing to the Will or Occaſion of the Writer or Spea- 
„ker; as, Acceptable, Contribute, Corruptible, Con- 
all all, | fefſour, dae 6 &. 4d indeed ſoine of the fore | 


4 


1 from mer. 

c. ex- 

y Poji- | - We may add this to theſe Obſervarions'or Rules, 
Con- That moſt Words of one Syllable are common, ex- 


them; —— 4, ebe, an, of, for, by, far, from, &c. That an 
ch we hafis in any Word or Syllable makes it Jong; 
lo, Bal. ¶ fo o char tho' theſe, and ſome ocher little Words or 
n, Ho- Signs are naturally hors, yet by this they are Jong. 
which But any Word that aufn Nane, can nevet be 
It Pre. ¶ lengthen d. | 


Having given theſe Tapes Rules for Quantities 
ng, as in the Engliſh Tongue, I maſt add, that in Our | 
1 Verſes, the moſt Harmonious are thoſe which con- 
e two fiſt of five Feet of ' Short, and a Long Syllable ; 
m the F tho? to obſerve this too nicely, would breed a Sa- 
ty of tiery, by having fo little Variation. For which 
Very ; Reafon Mr. Dryden has diverſify'd them, and not 
Tae. kept to rhis Rule; ſometimes beginning his Verſe 
nay be wirh a long Syllable; he follows it with two ſhorr 
unc d, ones. *Tiscertain that it feems an eftabliſh'd Rule, 

chat, in the Diviſion of our Feet, we are to allow 
bur two Syllables to one Poetic Foor ; whereas in 
the Ancient Languages of Poetry there _ be 
four in Compound Feet, and three in Simple Feet. 
Bur Yer the Learner muſt nor * that any N 


is an- 
ditory, 
Maney, 
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of Syllables is ſufficient to make any kind of Verſe; 

lor there is an indiſpenſible Duty to obſerve like- 

- Wiſe the Quantities. For if any Number of Syl- 
Jables were ſufficient te make a Verſe, there could 

be no Proſe. Bur ir is ſufficiently evident, that 
tho the Number of Syllables be Neceſfary, yet it 
is equally. Neceſſary, that the Poſition of rhe long 
and ſhort Quantities of thoſe Syllables be abſolute- 
ly. obſerv'd : For without that there can be no Har- 
. mony ; and, without Harmony, no Verſe. 


_. « In- Engliſh, the Metre or Sorts of Verſe- are ex- 
-treamly Various and. Arbitrary, every Poet being || x 
at Liberty to introduce any new Form he- pleaſes. d 

The moſt.us'd are, firſt the Heroic, conſiſting of five] © 

long and five ſhort Syllables generally ſpeaking; 

Verſes of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three 
Feet and a, Ceſure. Stanza's have been endea- 9 

vour d to be introduc'd, but never yet have been} , 
- able to eſtabliſh rhemſelves, | ' 


| (6) To help the Learner to.ſome Means or Exam- , 
ples of forming new Feet in the Engliſp Tongue, If rx 
mall here {er down the Variations made by the : 
Ancients, of a Long and a Shorr Syllable. g 

b 

| 


A Spendee, Two Long Syllables. 
Peirric. Two Short Syllables. 
Trachee. A Long and Short Syllable. 
Iambic. A Short and a Long Syllable. 


Theſe are ef Two Syllables, 


42:79 
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AA. Three Long Syllables. - 
Tri brach. Three Short Syllables. 
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o 
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25 


1 
— +4 
Y . 


Dadctil. One Long and two Short Syllables. - 
Atiapeft Iwo Short and one Long Syllable. - 


A «mag 
hf and Tran 


Wa 28. "Quantities ma 'be carry'd by - 
, ſo many different Feet have 


eek Poets contriv d, and that under diſtin Names, from -- 
two to ſix Syllables, to che Number of 124. But it is the 
Opinion of ſome learned Men, in this Way; that Poetic Number: 
may be ſufficiently explain d, by thoſe of two or three Sylla· 


bles, into which all the reſt are to be reſolv d. 


Of thoſe * — down, the Spend ee and t 


are the mo 


he Daf, 
conſiderable, as being the Meaſures us d in the 


Heraic : Verſe, by Hamer, Kirgil, &c. Theſe two Feet are of e- 


qual Time, bur of different Movement, the $ 


pondee, has an 


even, ſtrong,. and ſteddy Pace, like a Trot, as Fmay fay 4 but 
the Da#il reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes of a Gallop. An in- 
ver: ed Dadtil, is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightful Trar, and of 


a Movement proper to excite and enrage. 


e Iambic, is alſo 


of a light and {prightly Nature, and reigns moſt in our Engliſh 
ee; 


Verſe. The Trot 


- 1s gone contrary to the lambic, fit to ex- 


preſs weak and languid Motions; as all thoſe Meaſures are. 
which moye oor long to 1 Syllables. Tho' Pirric, and 
Tribrach are very rapid, as {he Moloſ5 is flow and heavy. 


The Rhime has been (by the Ignorance of our — 


thought | the only 'Efſential of 


Engliſh Verſe, yer it is in 


reality the moſt inconſiderable Part of it, and may be left our 


without any Detriment; as is plain from the 


But if you reſolvero write in Rhime, you mult take a 
Care, of obſerving them exactly, for a Botch in this is un- 
padonable. My Lord Roſcommon, tho? he was an Ene- 
my to Rhime, yet was moſt exact in ir when he vouchſafed 
to make uſe of it: This Niceneſs muſt be obſer vd in double, 
or treble Rhimes, which yet are never properly us'd, but in 


Burleſque. 


Great Milton. 


Having ſaid ſo much-of the Mechanic Part of Poetry, I 
ot the Material 


You muſt not fancy, that to write a Verſe, and conclude a 


ſhall not conclude without a Word or two of 
Part, which is the Compoſition. |. 


Rhime, is to be a Poet; 

of your Subject throughly ; and let your 

Poem, be never to ſhort, you mult ING a 
| 2 


but you muſt underitand the Nature 
of Verſes 2 


ign, by wh 


Or f 
ich 
every | 


—— — — —-— 22 


— 


as what would ſwell the 
2 I GY 1 deter you to che A 2 1 at large. 
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- every Verſe ſhall depend on and produce each other, Which 


will-form Order, and Beauty., For to. make a, Company of 
Verſes, without any Deſign, Jet them be never ſo Smooth and 
Harmonious, is an — of no Value, and Incapable of 
1 2 thing Kg an n be * — 3 
FO ar, and a tolera Fl nowleage of the Tongue, may do 
theſe; but nothing but a Poet th 2 , 
Bur if this be neceſlary in the ſhorteſt, and leaſt of our 
Poems, it is n more Naas in thoſe of greater Len th, 
Which muſt be intolerable and tedious, à rude and indi tet 
T 2 
ſt is con- 


Heap a qr it, Fig chis cherefore in your 
Virſchner, and — Peer, ate two different Things; the 
temptible, and has been ſo. above theſe two thouſand Years ; 
the later — ng, in r Opinion of all _ of Senſe aud 
Learning, in all Ages and Nations. 
But the Rules ot this 27 r long to be here inferred ; 
tO three-times the Bulk it bas 


z2 0 3 Ann 


— 


* 15 
— 
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RENCH being a Language now in much Vogue, and-. 
{ furniſhing the Curious with many valuable Books, I have 
refer d to this place forme Particulars which may ſeem to 
relate more to that Language than to the General, . 
Engliſh Grammar; tho there are things intermingl'd 
which alſo relate to the Firſt; and others may be drawn from them 
uſeful to the Second. Particularly of the Pronouns and Auxiliary 
Verbs, Propofutzons, Conjundtions, &c. : | 
I ſhall begin wich the Pronouns or Perſonal Names. 
of We have in our Notes on the vthchapter of Names given the Rea- 
2 ſon of Mens inventing the Pronouns and their Uſe, I ſhall here 
I carry the Conſideration of them farther than either that General 
nds [| Grammar, or our own Particular (eſpecially ro the French) for the 
W Reaſon abovemention'd... In the French. Tongue Pronouns may be. 
conſider d according to three ways of uſing em; as in che following 
95 


—V — 


4 "Before Verbs, In the } Every where eis 
eee | Nom. Dar. cAccuſ, | Ablar. Giriitive, 
"+: 7 Gags bs ” * 
Nen Me. | | l A ay. 
Tu, _ 
FR . © Jow. | Te, | | Toy. 
* : . . 1 He, |. > Soy. 
q | , Elle, |Luy, , Ty Ele... | 
HE 1% Eder. Leu, des | EA Ez. 


On which Table ſome Remarks tre to be made; 

The 1ſt is, For Brevity I have only put a and vous once, tho 
they are always plac'd before Verbs, after Verbs, and in all Cafes; 
tar which Reaſon there is no difficulty * the Common Language, 

| n in 


— - . 
4 
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in the Pronoun of the Second Perſon,' becauſe only vou is made 


— ks. 


us of. | 

The ad is, That what we have mark'd as the Dative and Accu- 
ſative of the Pronoun l to be put before Verbs, is alſo put after 
Verbs when they are in the Imperative, vous lui dites, dites-luy, 
vous leur dites, dites leur; vous le menex, menex le; vous le 
condui ſe x, N la ; But me, te, ſe are abways put before the 
Verb vous me parlex, vous me-menex, Moy muſt be put inſtead of 
me when the Verb is Imperative: Parlex moy, menex moy : Which 
Monkeur de Vaugel as ſeems not to take notice of; for enquixing 
into the Reaſon why we ſay mene L y and do not ſay mene m 
he could think of no other but the Cacophonie; -Whereas it bei 
pla in chat anoy is not to be Apoſtrophy?'d, that we may ſay mencz. 
my, we muſt alſo ſay menex me; as we may ſay menex I, becauſe 
we ſay menex le. Now menex me is not French, nor conſequently 
mene x my alſo. Nl 2 7. | 

The zd Remark is, when Pronouns are before or after Verbs: 
In the Imperative the Particle a or to is not then put for the Dative, 

Mus me donnex, donnex moy; Give me, and not give to me; un- 
leſs when the Pronoun is redoubled, where commonly meſme, ſelf, 
is added, which is only join'd to Pronouns in the third Form; Dz- 
tes le moy a moy, Tell it ra me myſe!f. Fe vous le donner a vous, 

I give it to you yourſelf : 11, me le promet a moy meſme, He pro- 

mzſes it to me myſel Dites leur à cux-meſmes, Tell zt to 

them the mſel ves. Dites luy a elle meſme, Tell it to him him ſelf. 

The 4th is, That in the Pronoun 1, be; the Nomiuat. d ou elle, 
He or ſhe „ and the Accuſative le & la, him and her; are indiffe- 
rently us'd in albchings inſtead of the Darive, Ablarive, Genitive, 

and the Pronoun : ſoa and ſu, his and her, this ſerving for the Geni- 
tive, ſhould commonly be uſed only in ſpeaking of Perſons, 

Thus we may ſay very juſtiy of a Country Houſe, - Elle eſt belle, 
ſhe is fine. Fe la rendray belle, Pil make her fine; but ought 
not to fay; Je fuy a) 13 un Pavillon, I have added a'Pavil- 

8 lion to ber : Fe ne guis viyde ſans elle, I can't live nithout her. 
| Ceſt pour {amour a? elle que je quitte ſouvent la Ville,” Tis for love 
of ber I fo often leave the Town, Sa Situation me plazſt, Her 
Situation 7 me. To ſpeak properly, it ſhould be, Py ay ad- 
joute un Pavillon, I have added a Pavillion there. Fe ne puis vi- 
vre ſans cela, I cant live without it. Elle eſt C «ue que je quitte 
Jouvent la Ville, Iis the Cauſe 1 often leave the Town, La Si. 
tuatica m'en pluiſt, The Scituation pleaſes me. 

I know very well there are Exceptions to this Rule; for Nauns 
of Number, as Egliſe, Peuple, Compagnie, Church, People, Com- 
pany, are not ſubject to it, $4 | 

When we animate Things, and look on em as Perſons, by a 
Figure call'd Profopadss t Terms may be us'd that agree to Perſons 
and Things relating to the Mind; as, Ia Volonte , la ertu, Verite, 
che Will, Virtue, Truth, may bear Perſonal Expreſſions; And- I 


don't 


made 


Accu- 
after 
reluy, 
ous 4 
re the 
2d of 
V hich 
aizing 
* m'y 
mencz. 
ecauſe 
juently 


Verbs : 
Dative, 
e; un- 
e, ſelf, 
n; Dz- 
a vow, 
Te pro- 
it to 
im ſelf. 
ou elle, 
indiffe- 
enitive, 
e Geni- 


ſt belle, 
t ought 
1 Pavil- 
out her. 
7 Love 
2, Her 
y.ay ad- 
15 Vz* 

je quitte 
La Si. 


r Nauns 


le, Com- 


ons, by a 
> Perſons 
4 Verite, 
3 And-I 

don't 


Thus we ſay, Due Riveere oft ſortie g 
out of his be Vn Cheval a e 
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don't think it ill faid, to fay, Amour de Dieu 4 75 Mou ve mens, 


- The Love of God has her Motions ; ſes De ſirs, her Deſizes ; ſes 


oyes, her Joys; auſſi hien que Amour du Monde, as well as the 
Jo of 1 2 Li ST 


Cuſtom has authoriz'd the making uſe of the ds bis, 11 


things that are entirely proper and eqrial ve Yr 


170 to ken of 3 
„A Horſe has broker 
bis Bridle : 'a Mange ſon Avoine,” Has ten bis Oats": Becauſe 
we look upon Oats rg be Food entirely propet to's Horfe, there be- 
ing nothing more eſſent ĩal ro a Thing than what it is. And this 
makes me believe, that this Rule no place in Diſcourſes 
of Science, wherein we ſpeak only of What is proper to Things 
7 — thus we may ſay of 2 Word, Sa fignification Prixcivaty 
eſt telle. 4 | | | - 
There may be otlier Difficulcies in this Rule, I having not con+ 
ſider'd it enough to give Reaſons for all that may be oppos'd to i:; 
but is at leaſt certain, that ro ſpeak well we ought commonly to 
obſerve it, and 'tis a fault to neglect it, if tis not in Phraſes, 
warranted by Cuſtom, or one has not a particular Reaſon for*t : 
However Mr. de Vaugelas has not taken notice of it, but of another 
touching Qui, which he ſhews very.well is never ſaid but of per- 
fons, without the Nominative and Accuſative Que. | 2" 
Hitherto we have explain'd the principal and primitive Pronouns, 
but there are others call'd Poſſeſſives, ks we have ſhewyn there are 
Adjectives form'd of Subitantives ; as, Terre, Terreſtre, Kart! 
22 : Thus meu, mon, ſignifies diſtinctly me ; and coptuledl? 
ſometbing belonging to me, and which iu mine: Mews Liber, my 
Book; Livre de moy,, that. is, the Book of me; as the Greeks 
commonly ſay BCN (45 0 | 
There are Proneuns in our Language always .put with a Noun, 
without the Article Mon, ton, ſon, Mine, thine, his, and the 
Plurals Nos, Vos, We, Lou. Others put always with the Article, 
without the Noun, Mien, tien, ſien; Mine, thine, his; and the 
Plurals Noſtre, Voſtre, Ours, Yours, There are ſome us'd boch 
ways, Noſtre, Voſtre z Our and Your. In the ſingular, Lewy and 
leurs, I give no Examples, fox. that is too eafie; I ſhall- only fay 


— 


this is the reaſon of rejecting the old way of ſpeaking Vn mien 


Amy, Un mien Parent, becauſe mzen.ought never to be us'd bur 
with the Article le, and wighout a Noun, Ceft le mien, ce ſont 
les Noſtres. 

There is alſo another Pronoun call'd Relative, Qui, quæ, quod; 
Aui, laquet, laquelle; this Pronoun Relative is in ſome things 
like other Pronouns, and in ſome things Particular. N 

"Tis like 'em, in that tis us'd inſtead of a Noun, and even more 
generally than all other Pronouns, being put for ll the Perſons, Mo 
Jui ſui Chreſtzen , Lu) qui eſt Roy,” As it is particular, it may 
be conſider d two ways: 20 | 
| 2. In 


— 
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1. In its having always relation to another Noun or Pronoun. 
call'd Antecedent; as, Dicu qu eſt ſaint, Dieu is the Antece- 
dent of the Relative qu; but this Antecedent is ſometimes under 
{ood and not expreſt, eſpecially in the Latin Tongue; as is ſhewn 
in the New Method for that Language. * 

2. IN in Particular, in chat (which I don't know has been ever. 
yet obſerv'd by Fragen into which is enters (a Pro- 
poſirion that may be call'd at) may make part of the Subject 
er Attribute of another ion chat may be term'd Principal. . 
This can't be well underitood, unleſs what was. ſaid in che begin- 
ning of this Piſcourſe be remember'd, That in every. Propoſition 
there's 2 SubjeQ ſomething affirm'd, and an Attribute that which 
is affixm'd of a Thing: But theſe rwo Terms may be either Simple, 

when 1 ſay Dies eſt bon) or Complex, (as when I fay, Vn babile 
agiſt at eſt un Homme utile ala Republique), What is atfirm'd, 
in the later Propoſitim is not only. un Magiſtrat, but un babile 
ſtrat ; and what is affirm'd of him is not only that be's a Man, 

but a uſeful Man to the Republick, | 

This Union of ſeveral Terms in the Subject and Attribute is 
ſometimes ſuch, as not to hiader che Propoſit ions being Simple, 
containing in it ſelf one Judgment only, or Affirmation; as when 


1 fay, The Valour of Achilles was the Cauſe of the taking of Troy: | 


Which always happens as often as the two Subſtantives which eu- 
rer into the Subject or Attribute of the Propoſit ion; are one govern'd 
anot er. 0 5 
ar at other times al ſo theſe ſortꝭ of Propoſitions, the Subject or 
Attribute of which is compos d of ſeveral Terms, contain at leaſt 
in our Mind ſeveral Judgments, of Which as many Propoſitions 
may be made; as When I ſay, The Invi ſihle God ereated | the 
Vißble World; I repreſent to my ſelf three Judgments in the Pro- 
poſition ; the firſt, That God 10 In vi ſible. The ſecond, That he 
Created the World, The third, That the World is hi ſible. And 
of theſe three Propoſitions the ſecond is the Principal and Eſſential ; 
but the firſt and third only Incident, and part of the Principal, the 
formex compoſing rhe Subject, and che later the Attribute. | 

Now theſe Inc ident Fropoſitions are often in our Mind, without 
being expreſt by Words, as in the propos d Example, But ſome- 
times alſo tis expreſly denoted, and in this caſe the Relative is 
us'd ;. as when I reduce the fame Example to theſe Terms, God, 
tho' invifible,” created the World which i viſible, 

This therefore is what's particular in the Relative, That the 
Propoſition in which. it is, may make part of the Subject or Attri- 
bute of another Propoſit ion. | (4 

On which 't is to be obſerv'd, Fzrft, That when two Nouns are 


joyn'd together, the one of which is not govern'd but agrees with 
the other, either by Appoſition (as Ur 


ppoftion s Roma) or as Ad jective 
(as Deus ſan tus] eſpecially if this Adjective be a Participle, (as 
Canis currens) all theſe ways of. ſpeaking conta in the Relative in 

5 N E is * . — . — << — 5 the 


'ONOULL. 
nrece- 


ative is 
s, God, 


hat the 


Attri- 
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djective 
ple, (as 
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But when tis in an oblique Geſe Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 
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may bo call'd Principal; for it never makes an entirg vr 4 
m 


e * >» p 


Throne of whom. wp ec | 
Nevertheleſs, even on theſe occaſions the Relative is always put 


being 2 Pronoun, and the other of marking the Vnĩon of one Pro- 
poſit ion With another, ſorves to explain ſeveral things of which 
Grammarians have nor attempted to give the Reaſon. I ſhall re- 
duce em here to 3 Claſſes, and give ſome Examples of each. / 

The firſt, where the Relative is viſibly for a Conjunction and a 
Demonſtrative Pronoun. *. | in 

The ſecond, where ir ſerves only for a Con junctiow. | 

And the third, where it ſerves tor Demonſtrative only, and not 
2 ConjunQtion, | 

The Relative ſerves for Conjun&ion. and Demonſtrative when, 
for Example, Livy.ſays, ſpeaking of Junius Brutus, Is quum pri- 
mores civitatis, in qui bus fratrem ſuum ab avunculo interfettum 
udiſſi t: For 'ris plain, that in quibus is there for & in his; and 
the Reaſon j; clear and intelligible, it the Text is thus read, Quum 
; : , « 7 ; 4 2 
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go imore⸗ ee & in his fratrem ſuum interfectum audiJet 5 - 


whereas wit 


4 


out this Principle tis hardly to be refoly'd. 
But the Relative ſometimes loſes the force of the Demonſtrative,; 
and does only the Otfice of a Con junction : Which may be conſider d 
on two ſeveral occaſious. r 2+ | 

The firit is, a way of ſpeaking very common in the Hebrevr 
Tongue, which is, when rhe;Reharive is not the Subject of the 
Propofirion into Which it is; büt only part of the Attribute; as 
when tis ſaid, Pul vis quem reit Ventuw. The Hebrews only 
then left the Relative. its laſt iſe, when tHe union of one Propofitzon 
with another, and for the other uſe, to ſtand inſtead of a Neun, 
they expreſt it by the Demmonſtrarive Pronasn, as if there was 50 
Relative; fo that they ſay, Euem projacts ex Ventue; And theſe 
forts of Expreſſions are found in tha New Teſtament, where Sr. 
Peter alluding to a Paſlage of Iſaial, fays of Jeſus Chriſt, x Ta 

, »V 2 hte 1 . T 
AUαονννsͥ AUTY 9e, Cujuc Fivore cin, ſanati cftis, The Gram- 
marians not having. 2 theſe- two uſes of the Relative, 
could give no reaſon for this way. of ſpeaking, and contented the- 
ſelves with ſay ing *rwas a Pleonafm, that is, a uſeleſs n ( 
But tis not without Extmple, even in the beſt Latin Aut 
the Grammarians did not underſtand it. As for inſtance, Livy 
fays, M. Havin Trabunuc. plebis, tulis ad populum, wut in Ts: 
eulanos animadverteretur., quorum - ebam 5 ac Con ſilio 
Velzrerni-Populs Rom, bellum feciſent;- Th viſible that quorum 
ferves only for 2 Cenjunction, and fome--thoughr it ſhould be 
quod ecrieyp. ope,' But tis thus the beſt Editions have it, and the 
moſt ancient Many{cripts ; and thus Plautws ſpeaks in his Jrinum- 
mw, Where hefays,- | DIRE 


Inter eos nt becalucs condalfurh tevedigh ; or Magus, ry 
Quorum corum Vn ſurripuit currents. d rn . 


Where quorum ſervis in the ſame ſtead as if it had been cum · eorum 


Unu ſurripavit, Ke. 190 r 
The fecohd thing to be ex plain'd by this Principle is, the famous 
diſpute among Gra mmarians touching the nature of quod aſter a 
verb: As, when. Cice#e ſays, Nos ibi Objicio quod homi nem 
fyaliaſti; which. is yet much more common in the Authors of the 
later Latinity, who almoſt always ſa id by. quod what we ſhould 
more elegantly ſay by the Infinĩt ve, Dico quod tellus eſt rotunda, 
for: Dico tellure m eſſe æot und. am. Some pretend this. quod ĩs an 
Adverb or Con junction, and others athrm, tis the Neuter of the 
Relative Qui, que, quod. 1 7 
As for my part, I believe {is the Relative which has relation to 
an Antecedent (as has been already. ſ2id) but tis diveſted of its uſo 
as a Pronoun, containing nothing in irs Signification chat makes 
part Either. of the Subje& or Attribute af the Incident Propoſition, 


and.zetaining- only its ſecond uſe, to unĩte the Propoſit ion where 
18 
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is found With another; as we have obſery'd of the Hebraiſm, 


— projictt eum Vent; for in that Paſſage of Czeero, Non tibi 
Objicio quod hominem ſpoliaſtz, theſe laſt words, homincm ſpoliu- 
ti, make a perfect Propoſition where the quad that goes before 
adds nothing, and ſuppoſes no Noun 2: All it does is, that this ſame 
Propoſition, where tis joyn'd, makes only part of the entire Pro- 
poſition, Non tibi Objicio quod biete . » whereas with- 
out the 2 it would ſubſitt of ir ſelf alone make a Propoſi ĩon. 

Which is what we: may further explain, in ſpeaking of the Inſi- 


nitive of Verbs, where»we have ſhewn alſo, that tis the way of 


reſolving the que in French, (which comes from this quod) as, 
7 ſuppoſe que vous ſerex,ſgge ; for this que there is 
ſo diveſted of the nature of a Pronoun, that it does nothing but 
connect; which fhews that the Propoſition. voy. ſerez ſage is but 
part of the entire e wppoſe. 115 
We have obſerv'd two Occaſions. wherein the Relative, loſing 
the uſe of A Pronoun, reta ins only that of unĩt ing two Propoſitions 
together: But we may on the contrary obſerve two others where 
the Relative loſes its uſe of Connection, and retains only that of 
Pronoun, The firſt is in a way of ſpeaking among the Latzns, 
where they oft made uſe of the Relative, giving it only the force 
of a Pronoun Demonltrative, and leaving id very little of irs other 
Uſe, to bind the Propofitionr where tis tmploy'd ro another Pro- 
poſition. This is the reaſon they began ſo many Periods with the 
Relative, which "cannot be Tranflated into Vulgar Languages 
otherwiſe than by a Demonttrative Pronoun, becauſe the ſtrength 
of the Relative, as z' Connection, being almoſt loſt, *rwould be 
thought ſtrange to find one there, Plzny begins his Panegyrick 
thus : Bene ac Sapzenter P.C, M.ijores inſtituerunt, ut rerum agen - 
darum, ita dicendi initium a* precationibus capere, quod nihil 
rite, nibilque providentur homines ſine Deorum Immortalium 
Ope, Confilzo, bunore, auſpicarentur, ui mos, cui poti us quam 
Conſuli, aut quando magis u ſur pandus colenduſque eſt? Tis cer- 
tain this Qui rather begins a new Period, than ends the forego- 


ing; wherefore in Tranflating it into the French Tongue we never 


| ſeeLaquelleCoutume,but CetreCoutume,bepg inning the fecond Period 


thus: Et par qui cette Coutume doit elle eſtre plutot obſerver que 
par un Conſul 2 Cicero is full of the like Examples; as, Orat. 5. in 
Verrem, Itaq; alii Cives Romani ne cognoſcerentur, capitibus ob- 


nal ut is a carcere ad palum, atque ad necem rapiebantur; alii cum 


r multis Civibus Romanis 7ecognoſcerentur, ab omnibus defende- 
renter ſecuri feriebantur, Quorum ego de acerbiſſima morte,cru- 
deliſimoque cruciatu dicam cum eum locum trattare' capers, 
This Quorum ſhould be Tranſlated as if *rtwas de illorum morte, 
The other Caſe where the Relative retains hardly any Uſe but 


that of Pronoun, is in the Greek 3, whoſe Nature has not been 


yet exactly enough obſery'd by any one that I know of, before 
che nem Method tor the Greek, For tho' that Particle has frequently 
; o 


— 
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a very near relation to the Latin 2uod, and is taken from the 
Pronoun Relative of that Language, as the Nuod is taken from rhe 
Latin Relative, there's often however this notable difference be- 
teen the Quod and z n, that whereas the Latin Particle is only the 
Relative diveſted of its uſe of Pronoun, and retaining only that 
of Connection, the Greek Partiele is frequently diveſted of its uſe 
of Connect ion, and reta ins only that of Pronoun. As to which ſee 
The New Method for the Latin Tosgue, Remarks on Adverbs, N. 4. 
and the New Method for the Greek Tongue, Book 8 Chap. 1 1. Thus, 
for Example, when in the Apocalypſe, ch. 3. Jeſus Chriſt reproach- 
ing a Diſciple who had ſome Satisfaction in himſelf, tells him, 
Niet, n Hase du, Di Dives ſum. Tit fot 
to ſay, Aud Ego quz ad te loquor Dire, ſum, but Dicis hoe. 
You fay it, (to wit, Dives ſum, I am rich) ſorhat there are two 
Speeches or ſeparare Propoftrions Without the fecond's making 
Part. of the firſt, inſomuch that the dt does there neither the 
Office of Relative nor of Connection, which ſeems to be taken 
from the Cuſtom of the Hebrews : And this is very neceſſary to be 
2 for reſolving abundance of Propoſitions in the Greek 
ongue. ; 
uten de Vaugelas was the firſt that publiſh'd this Rule 
among others, of which his judicious Remarks are full, That Qui 
ought not to be put after a Noun without Article. Thus we ſay, 
Il A eſte traite avee violence; but if I would rake notice that this 
Violence was entirely inhumane, I can't do it but by adding an 
Article, Il eſte traite avec une violence, qui a eſte tout a fait in- 
humaine, This ſeems at firſt very reaſonable, but as we meer 
with ſeveral ways of ſpeaking in our Lavguage, Which does not 
conform with this Rule, (as theſe among others, II agzt-en Poli- 
tique qui ſcait gouverner, I eſt cou able de i mes, qui meritent 
Chaſtiment, Il y a homme qui ſcache cela.) fo I have thought 
whether it might not be conceiv d in terms which render it more 
general, and ſhew, that thoſe and other ſuchlike ways of ſpeak- 
- ang, which ſeem contrary to it, in effect are not ſo, Thus there- 
fore have cynceiv'd it. As the preſent Uſe of our Language is, 
the Qui ought not to be pur after a common Name or Noun, if not 
determin'd by an Article, or ſomething elſe which determines it as 
much as any Article would da. d 
Jo underſtand this aright, it muſt be remember da that we may 
diſtinguiſh rwo things in the common Name, 1. The fix'd Significa- 
tion, (tor tis by accident ĩt it varies ſometianes throꝰ Equivocation 
or Metaphor) and, aly, The Extent of the Signification, Which 1s 
ſubject to vary, according as the Name is taken, either for all 
the Species, or for a. certain or Uncertain part of it. , 

"Tis with reſpe& to this Extent only we ſay a Common Name is 
unde termin d, when there's nothing that Gown it ought to be 
taken generally or particularly; and being taken particularly, if 
tis à certa n or uncertain Particular. On the contrary we ſay, a 
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Determination. And this proves, chat by deter mind Reſtraint is 
not underſtood, . fince, according to hat we. have been ſaying, a 
Common Name onglit to for der d, when there is ſomes» 
thing that ſhews it ſh2uld. be taken in ics full extent: As in this 
Propoluion, Every Man is Reaſonable. _ 5 eee 
Tis on that, this Rule is “jded ; for a Common Name may be 
made uſe of by having regard to its Siguification only. As id the 
Example I -propos'd, II a eſte traite avee Violence; and then 
there is no occaſion that I determine. But if we would ſay any 
thing in particular, tis done by adding a Ai. *Tis very reaſo- 
nable, that in Tongues that have Articles to determine the extent 
of Common Names, we ſhould thus make uſe of em, to the end 
it may be the better known to what this Qui has relation: If 
"ris to all, a Common Name can ſignifie, or to” a paft only, cer- 
tain or uncertain, 6 . BO an, Pg F 
But we find by that alſo, that the Article not being neceſſary 
vn thoſe occaſions, but to detefmine' the Common Name, if tis 
elſedy here determin'd, one may add a Qui to it, as well as if there 
Was an Article, And this ſhews the neceſſity of expreſſing this 
Rule as we have done, to render it general; as alſo that almoſt 
all the ways of Speaking, which ſeem contrary, are conformable 
to it, becauſe the Noun that's without an. Article is determin'd 
by ſomething elſe : But when I fay, by | ſomething elſe, I don'c 
comprehend the Qui that's joyn'd to it; ſer if Mas comprehend< - 
ed, we ſhould never offend againſt this Riile, ſince we may al- 
ways fay, that we don't make we of 2 Qui after 2 Noun with- 
out an Article, but in a determin'd way ot Speaking, becauſe ic 
would have been determin'd by the Qui it ſelt. | | 
To anſwer every thing that may be oppos'd ta this Rule, we 
need only to conſider the divery ways by which a Nown without 
an Article may be derermin'd, 


I. is certain that Proper Numes ſięnifying but one particular 
Thing are determin'd by themſelves; therefor talk only in the 


Rule of common Nouns, it being indubirably well fpoken ro ſay, 
I morte Virgil qui «ſt le premier des Poetes. : 


2. Vocatives are alſo determin'd by the very nature of a Vocg-' 
tive, ſo that no Article is requir'd ro joyn 2 Qui, id being the 
ſuppreſſion of the Artiele that makes the Vocatzve, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the Nominative ; therefore *tis not againſt the 
Rule ro fay, Soleil qui voyer toutes choſes, 85 * 


3. ce, quelque, pluficurs,” Nouns of Number, as deux, rrots, 
tout, nul; aucun, &c. determine us well as Artieles, which i 
too plain to admit It any Argument. 
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& In Negative Propofutions, the terms on which the Negation 
fall are determin'd to be taken 2 dy the Negation it felt; 
the Property of which is to take away all. This is the reaſon 


nod negatively without the Artiete, I n'4 point d Argent: And 
this ſhæwys, that this way of 8 8 is not contrary to the Rule, 
. # ny a point & injuſtice qu il ne C erce. 


- 5. Tis a very certain Rule of Lic, That in Affirmative 
+ Propofitions the Subject. draws aſter it the Attribute; that is to 
ſay, derermines it; whence it comes, that theſe Reaſonings are 
_ falfe, Man is an Animal, 4 Monkey is an Animal, therefore « 
Monkey # 4 Man: Becauſe the Animal being the Attribute in 
the two firſt Propoſitzons, rhe two ſeveral Subjects are determin'd 
by two ſeveral forts of Animals: Wherefore tis not agaiuft the 
Rule to ſay, I. am « Man who ſpeak freely; becauſe Man is 
determĩn'd by I; which is ſo fure, that the Verb which follow s 
Who is better apply'd to the firſt Perſon, than to the third, I am 
Mus wbo bave ſeen. much, rather than I am a Man who he 
: ſren much. . : 


6. The words Sort, Species, Mind, and the like, determine ſuch 


_ 1A fort of Fruit, und not 4 ſort of « # : Wherefore tis right to 
4 1 'of Nabe . Winter, A. kind of Wood that's 


re 

ery hard. 

7. The Particle en like, ut 2s, in the ſenſe of the Latin ve, 

- Fivat ut Rex, He lives like 4 King, Last en Roy, contains the 

Article in its ſelf, being as * ſaying, Like a King, After 

the way of « Tg Nor is it „ * the Rule to ſay, He , en 
s how 


Roy who to reign, He ſpeaks en Homme who kams 
what he does; this is, like a Kiss, Le a Man. 


9. De alone With a Plural is often for des, the Plural of the 
Article One: And thus theſe ways of Speaking are very 00d, 
and not againſt the Rule. He is oppreſt de Maux with ries, 
which make him Joſe Patience, e is charg'd de Dettès with 
Del ts above what he is worth, K 


9. Theſe ways of Speaking Good or III, ( Tis Hail that falls, ceeſt 

. greſle qui t mbe; Thoſe are Men of Senſe that told it me, ce ſont 
Gen, habiles qui mont dit cela ; ) are not contrary to the Rule, 
b-caufe the Qui, that, has no relation to the. Noun, that's with- 
out Article, but to Ce, that, which is of all Genders and Numbers; 
| bor the Nouns without Article, Bail, Men of Senſe, gre what J 


hy we ſay affirmatively with the Ariele, II 4 de {Argent ; 


2s follow, which. for this reaſon ought not to have an Article, 
a 


Numbers; 
re What J 


and connot be accounted for 
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2firm ; and conſequently the Attribute and the Qui make part 
of the Subject I rm: For of what falls I athrm tis Hail ; of 


thoſe thay told it me, that they are Mien of Senſe, And thus the ” 
Qui does not relate to the Noun without Article, nor conſequent | 


ly to chis Rule, 


If there are other ways of 8 aking which feem contrary to it, - 
y all rheſe Obſervations, they a: @ 
the Remains of the Old Stile, where the Articles were 'almolt al- 


ways omitted. Now *tis a Maxim, that thoſe, who work upon 


a living Language ſhonld have always before their Eyes, that * 


the Ways, of Speaking authoriz'd by general and unconteſted Ute 


Mould be reckon'd good, tho? contrary to the Rules and Analogy + 


of the Tongue, but they ſhould not be alledg'd ro make a Queſtion 
of che Rules, and difturb, the «Analogy; nor conſequently. ro autha- 
rize other. ways of 


Ways uncextain, and never fix'd, for want of, Principle 


5. N 


of Prepaſitions we have ſaid, That Caſes and Prepoſitions were 
invented tor the ſame Uſe, to ſhew the Relation Things have one 


with another. In all Languages ſuch Relations are ſhitewn by 


Prepofutzons. =} 13 4 
nere are ſome Obſervations to be made to Prepoſitions, as well 
for all Tongues in general as for the French in particular. 

The 1ſt is, That as to che Subject of Prepoſiuons, no Language 
has obſerv'd What Reaſon would have demanded ; which is, That 
no Relation ſhould be ſhewn hy any thing but a Prepoſition; and, 
That the ſame Prepofitzon ſhould ſhew nothing but che ſame Re- 
lation: For, on the contrary, it often happens in all Tongues, as 
We have ſeen in thoſe Examples taken from the French, that the 
ſame Relation is „ oa by ſeveral Prepoſitions, as dans, en, a4 
and, that the ſame Prepoſition, or en, a, denote ſeveral Relations: 


This is frequently the cauſe of Obſcurity in the Hebrew Tongue; 


a d in the Greek, which is full of Hcb-uzſms, becauſe the Hebrews 
having few Prepoſitiont, they made eim ſerve for ſeveral uſes, 
Thus the Prepoſitzon which is calld affix'd, becauſe tis joyn'd 


to Words, being taken in ſeveral ſenſes, the Writers of the 


New Teſtament have-render'd ir by r, in; taking alſo chat we 
or in in very different ſenſes ; as may be ſeen particularly in St. 
Faul, where this in is ſometimes taken for per: Nemo poteſt 
dicere, Dominus Feſus, niſi in Spigitu ſancto; ſometimes tor ac» 


carding, Cui vult nubat tantum in Domingo ; ſometimes for with, 


Omnia veſtra in charitate fiant ; And alſo in other manners. 


The ſecond Obſervation is, That de and à ate not only Signs oi 


the Geuitive and Dative, but alſo Wy 2/2 which ſerve for 
other Relations: For when we ſay, I eſt ſorty de La Ville, He is 


. £0ne out of Torn; or I eft alle 4 fu 1405 des Champs, He i 


t 
1 gone 
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Speaking not authoriz'd by Uſe ; Other wiſe 
he who ſhall govern himſelt by the Whimpies of Vſe, withort | 
obſerving this Maxim, will make a Language that will be al- 


| 
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gone fo bis country Houſe ; De, of, is not the Sign of the Get F. 
tive, but the Prepoſition ab or ex; Egreſſus ex Urbe. And @ is 
Hb the Sign of the Darive, but the Prepoſition in: Abit in Hil- 
tum ſuam, 2 | 
The third is, That theſe five Prepoſitions muſt be diſtiu- 
guiſh'd, dans, hors, ſus, ſous, avane, from theſe five Words, which 
Have the ſame ftgnificartioh, but are not Prepoſitions, at leaſt, ge- 
nerally, dedans, de hors, defſus, deſſous, auparavant. | ly 
The later of theſe Words is an Adverb, us'd abſolutely, and not 


before Nouns; for we ſay, ot venu aupa/avant, but not I 
eſteit venu auparav aer but avant diſner, and the other 


four, dedams, dehors, deſſus, deſſous, I believe they are Nous, 25 
may be ſeen by the- Articles being always joyn'd; le dedamt, le 
dehors, au dedans, au de hors, and gove rn the Noun that follows 
em in the Genirive, Which is the Rule of Noun Subſtantives, Au 


ALedan de la Maiſon; eu deſſus du ITeicf. Nr 


There is however an Exception very -judiciouſly: obſerv'd by 

Monſ. de Vauge las, which is, that theſe Words become Prepoſitions 
ain when the td Oppoſites are put together; as, La Peſte eſt de- 

— debors la Ville : I! y a des Animaux' deſſus & deſſous la 

20 EFT r 

The fourth. Obſervation ĩs concerning theſe· four Particles, en, y, 

dont, ow, which ſigniſie de or à in all their extent; as alſo luy and 


qui; for en ſigniſies deluy-; , a luy; des, de qui; and oz, 2 qui. 


And the chief uſe of theſe Particles is, to obſerve the two Rules we 


have ſpoken of, which is, that Luy and qui, in the Genitive, Da- 


tive, and Ablartiye, are commonly ſaid of Perſons only: And thus 
when we talk of other things, en is made uſe of inſtead of the 
Genitive de lu), or the Pronoun ſen 3 of y inſtead of the Dat ive 4 
uy ; of dent. inſtead of the Genitive de qu, or duquel, which 
may be us'd, but *tis generally pretty languiſhing ;. and of ow in- 
ſtead of the Dative 4 qui or auquel. . 48 


N of Au xiliary V. erbs in N. ulgar Tongues. . 


Before we have done with Verbs, it ſeems neceſſary to ſay a word 
af a Thing, which being common to all Vulgar Tongues, deſetves 
to be treated of in a General Grammar. And 1 am very willing o 
ſpeak of em, to give 2 Sketch of the French Grammar, as to the 
uſe of certain Verbs calld Auxiliarias, they ſerve others to fm 
ſeveral Tenſes with the Preterĩt Participle ot each Verb. n 

There are two common to all Languages; Eſtre, to be, 259 
Aviv, 19 ; ſome have others, 2s the Germaus Meiden, De- 
venir, to become; or Wollen, to be willing; the preſent of Which 
being joyn'd to the infinitive of each Verb makes the future: But 
*rwill be ſuffigient to ſpeak of the rwo Principal ones, 5 and 


* 
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Paſſive, as amor, 
ſequently ame ſignifyi 


difficutt enov 


ter it Farticiple ame, ſe 


not j aui en 


8 mak 
Tenſes ; for they 
; the Malone, who ſpeak ill Freneb, imic 
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As for the Verb Eſtre, 20 be, we have ſaid it form'd all Paſſives 
with the Participles of the Verb Active, which is taken then paſſive- 
ſuis ai me, jfeſtois aime; Lam lov'd, I was lo d, &c. the 
reaſon of which is eaſie to be given ; becauſe, as we have ſaid, all 
Verbs, except the Subitantive, ſignify the Affirmation, with a cer- 
ta in Attribute, which is affirm'd. Whence it follows, that the Verb 
ſignifies the Affirmation of Paſſive Love; and con- 
this Paſſive Love, tis pla in, that by joyn- 
ing the Subſtantive Verb to it, which ſhews the Affirmation. I am 
belov'd, Fe ſuis ame; You are belov'd, vous rſtes aime; the ſame- 
Thing ought to be mar d as amor amoris in Latin; and ey'n the 
Latins made uſe of the Verb Sum, as Auxiliary in all Preterits 
Paſſive and all Tenſes depending on ĩt; as, amatue: ſum, amatue..e- - 
ram, &e, as alſo the Greeks in moſt Verbs. Bur this Verb Eſtre 
is often Auxiliary in another more.irregular manner, of which we 
hall treat, afcer having explain'd che Verb | 


The other Auxiliary Verb Avazr is much more ſtrange, and 
ro be accounted for. 

We have already. ſaid, that all Verbs (in Vulgar Tongues) have 
two Prererics,one Indefinice, which may be call'd Aoriſt us, and the 
other Peſinite. The firſt is form'd like another Tenſe Faimay, je 
ſentis je vis, I lo, I felt, but the other is form'd only by the Pre- 
veu, and the Verb Avoir, j ay ame, jay 
ſentis, jay ven. And not only this Preterit, but all other Tenſes; 
which in Latin are form'd of the Preterit a, of amavi, amaveram, 
amaæverim, amaviſſem 


„amaviſſe; j'ay aime, j'avois aime, } aurors 


aime, j ewe aime, Y auray aime, avoir ame. 
And the very Verb Avdir has not theſe ſorts of Tenſes, but it ſelf 
- 83 Auxiliary, and its Participle eu. But the Preterit favors eu, 
- and:the future j au, eu, are not Auxiliaries of other Verbs; for 
y fi-toft que jay en diſue, quand j euſſe eu, ou j aurois en diſ- 
1 ne, j Thus the Verb 


di ſne, eu &c. 


j au 


4 rakes the ſame Tenſes of A and: irs Participle Eſte, j*ay 
is gte, I baug been, Thad been, &c. In which our Lan- 
erent from others, the German, the Italians, and the 
the Verb Eſtre Auxiliary to it ſelf in thoſe 


Juno ſtato, I am been; 


Fe: ſeix eſte ; which 
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_ . other Verbs, may be learnt by this Table; 


Tenſes of the Verb Avoire., + . +; 


* S 1 59 
Aroin, Shunt, aun Nin 
to have, having, had. | 


' 


: {57,5 etz Pt difne. : 
« 5 BS * #9 7 2 euſſe _ 
Anperfect Wie aſſe 515 1 42 4. quand — 
N of 1 uro 8 8 WT : definite. IF 
"Aoriftus en lu! f 8 
Freterit per- 7 ? + Trad 2 * dior 
> ect ſrmple £ : && 6. quand j 2 cr 
| * rois eu e, Con- 
| Nett / ee ew, , IL ditional, 
conditional, —_— 


; .{ ,Faturs, - 77 F Pucure rote S quent Para diſne, 
var. pre. FEE avoir. 5 Infear I fret eva 2225 | 


13 £1 rb 


| This is not to be 8 inte, liſh : But Ifrhis 
_ way oiSpeakimg in all che Vulgar Tongues, which ſeems to be ta- 
ken ſrom the Germans, is ſtrange i in it ſelf, cis not leſs ſo in the 

Conſtructien wich Nouns joyn'd to thalePreveris formed by the 
Auxiliary Ferbs-and the Participle. 

For, 1. The Nominative of the Verb cauſes no changedar the Par- 
ticiple; wheretore ws ſay.as well in the Plural as Singular,» the 
- Maſculine as Feminine, 4 ame, auen and Gt. ont 
a aimex, 121m 211 3.200281 

2. The Accuſative alſo, that governs this -Prezerir, cauſes no 


es in the Partici le, when ir tollows it, as tis uſual pwhere- 
Fore ir mult be Aid, Ia eime Dieu, I a dime: {*Egliſe. , und tior 
1 4cemee, & c. 


3- Bus 


Now how the Tenſes of the Verb «Avozr ſerve to form others is ia 


wy 1.70 Abe, Ih 44d. 
raten 9 ee 2. 7 que 5 | 


"Ih 


| 


ers in 


tre, & je Vayenvoyee, & et Pay achete des Livres & je les ꝙ bew, 
_ Thus dis aid in eſe, Die Jon nul de nos maux wales graces 


5 - + mor the being erally\ ronounc'd :- And I believe» alſo, that 
ien {Ecriture is bor com boſunt 4. Rerirure, in 25 — feri- 
open ; fo thavthe Gerundanicat elbe aRtion che Veib, | 


© 6+ vo: eaves, 296 - 5 Reer 15 UF IIA f 
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3. But when this Accuſative precedes the Auxiliary Verb(whick 
happens not in Proſe, but in the Accuſative 06 the Relative or ro- 
noun) or What is after the Auxiliary Verb; but before the Parti- 
ciple, which ſeldom happens but in Ver, then the Farticiple ought 
ro agree in Gender aud Number withf chat Accuſativo. Thus it 
muſt be ſaid, The Letter I have written La Lettre que jay ecrite; 
Les Livres que jay les; Fon que is for Laquelle in che irit Exams - 

Ple, and for 28 in the ſecoud: And thus, Pay-ecrit la Let 


borne#s, und not borne, becauſe the Accuſative 8 before - 
the Participle, tho? it follows the/Auxitiary v 12 : 
© Nevertheleſs there's an Exception to this Rule, according to 
Monſ. de Vaugelas, which is; that the 49 remains utideclits- . 
able, tho“ it be after the Auxiliary Verb and its Accuſative, when 
it goes before the Nominative ; as, La pcias que mA donnt cette 
aire ; Les ſcims que m'a donne ce proces, and the like. 
is not ealie to give Reaſons for theſe ways of Speaking, as to 
the French, this is what is come into my ming OS - 
Af theſe Verbs of our Tongue have two Participles, the one i 


— 
* > 


hey are Active they 
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and incapable of ſeveral Genders and ſeveral Numbers, When it is 


ant, but in twothings;. the one, that the Gerund in ant is of the 
' Preſent, and the Gerundive in e, i, , of the Paſt ; the other, that 
the Gerundive in ant ſubſiſts all- alone, or rather underſtanding the 
Particle en; whereas the other is always accompanied with the 


on ſeveral occaſions; as we ſhall ſay lower. Fay ume Dieu, &c. 


the two Genders, and the two Numbers, according to Which it a- 
= this uſe that it makes all. the Paſſive Times with the Verb 


azmees,. _ | | 
Thus to reſolve the-propos'd Difficulty, I ſayz:that in theſe ways 
of 2 Pay me la chaſſe, j ay dime. les livres, jay azme 
, 
jay ame les livres, is, becauſe the word azme having then the 
Regimen of the Verb, is Gerundive, and has neither r nor 
Number. ' 
But in theſe other ways of Spy ; 
;les\Ennemis qu il a vaincus ; or; if 4 deſſait les Ennemis, il les u 


verning ſo ing, but as governed by the Verb Avosr themſelves: 
As if one ry? „uam —— 08 habe vittos. 
And cis for this rea ſon, that, being taken for Paſhve Participles that 
have both Gender and Number, they muſt he made agree in Gender 
_ = >a with the Nouns Subſtantives, or Pronouns, to which 
they relate. | + 3:4 | 


lative or Pronoun, which governs the Preterit of the Verb — 
it, if chat Preterit governus alſo another thing after it, it be 


le commeree a enriabie, it muſt be ſaid, Ceti⸗ que de 


rendu governs puyſante, and is thus Gerundive, 
A to the — far Exception, L peine que m denne 
0 — cc. it ſeems — ariſe —— ing ud to make 
a rticipie Gerundive Indeclinable it commanty govern - 
2 char follow it: S0 that affaire -has been — 
as if twas the Accuſative of donne, tho it is the Nominative, 


5 


This | 


_abdiſpolitien of Words in its Expreſſions, 


les ſciences ; the reaſon why we do not ſay, F'ay ame. la chaſſe, 


Now, I think, the ſame may be faid of the other Participle ai meꝰ - 
to wit, that when it governs che Caſe of the Verb, tis a Gerundives. 


Active, and differs from the. Participle, or rather the Gerund in | 


Auxiliary Verb avoir, or that of eſtre, which ſerves. inſtead of it 


Bur this later Participle, beſides its uſe of being an Active Ge- 
rundive, has another of being a Paſſive Participle; and then it has 


rees with che Subſtanitive, and has no Regimen. And tis accord- 
re; il eſt ame, elle oft aimee, ils ſont ame x, elles fort - | 


ing, La obeſe qu'il, a aimee ; 
vainous ; the words ame, vine, are not conſider' d then as g- 


And that which confirms this Reaſon is, that wheneverthe Re- 


Gerundive sud Indeclinable: For inſtead of ſaying, Certe Fife que 
com- 
meroe a rend u puiſſante, and not rendue. puifſante ; becauſe then 


— 


becauſe tis in the place this Accuſative Ily has in French, 
which loves nothing ſo much as Clearnet in Diſcourſe, and à natu · 
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This will further be confirm'd by what we are about to ſay of 
certain Oecaltions, wherein tlie Auxiliary Verb Eſtre takes place af 
Nuo Tiſtances wherein the Auxiliary Verb. 
Eſtre takes place of that of Avoir..  , 


The fiſt is in all Verbs Active, With the reciprocal fe, which - 


ſhews, that the Action has for Subject, or for Object, that which 
Acts; as, ſe tuer, ſe vo, ſe connciſtre; for then the Preterit, and 
the other Tenſes, which depend on it, is not form'd with the Verb 
avozr, but with the Verb Eſtre; il feſt tue, aud not i fa tue ; 40 
725 veu, i Peſt. conn, Tis & fficult to gheſs whence this Uſe came, 
Ir the — — it not, uſing on this occaſion the Verb avoir, 
as commonly tis done; tho? *ris from them, that in all probability 
the uſe of Auxiliary verbs is deriv'd for the Preterit Active. Ne- 
vertheleſs one may ſay, That that Action and Paſſion then meeting 
in the ſame Subject, the Verb eſtre is made uſe of, becauſe it marks 
more Paſſion than the Verb avoir, which had mark'd the Action 
enly;ant is as if one ſhould fay, l oft tue par ſoy-meſme.. . 


But 't is to bg gbſerv'd, that when the participle (as, tue, vm, 
cannu e only, to the Reciprocal ſe ; tho? being | redoui it 
precedes it, and follows it; as when we ſay, Caton ſeſt- tu 


meſme, then this Participle agrees in Gender and Number 


the Per ſons or Things ſpoken of : caton ſeſt tue ſoy meſme, Lu- 
75 Veſt tuee ſo me ſme; Les Saguntzns ſe ſont tue x euxe e- 
meme. 8 a | 

But if this Participle governs fomerhing different from this Re- 
ciprocal, as when I fay, Ordipe Feſt creve les eux, then the Par- 
ticiple having this Regimen becomes an Active Gerundive, and has 

no more either Gender or Number ; fo that it muſt be ſaĩd : 


Cette Femme ſeſt ere ve les eux. 
Ble feſt fait pti ndre. 
Ele feſt rendu la Miiſtreſſe.. 
Elle Peſt rendu Cathalique, 


I khow very well; che two laſt Examples are conteſted by Mon- 
leur de Vaugelas, or rather Malherbe, whoſe Opinion he næverthe- 
leſs owns is not receiv'd by all the World : But che Reaſon the7 

Ive; makes me think they are miſtaken ; and thence I reje& other -* ©! 
as of Speaking, wherein is more difficulty,. oo Ho TE - 
an hey pretend then, we” muſt” diſtinguiſh» when Paxtiei 2 ; 
Active, 2nd when they are, Paſſive; which is true: «And racy fay - 
when they are Paſſive they are Indeclioable; / which is allowgruce . 
Bar don b lee, hat in thoſe Examples, elle feſt rendy, or ele 
22! x | „ - maiſtvejſe 3 


— 


<1 


þ 


- 
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mai ſtreſſe; nou nous ſommes rendu, or rendus maiſtres ; that the 
* Pafticiple vendu cal be ſaid to be Paſſive, it being viſibly on the 
contrary Active: And that, which ſeems to have deceiv'd us, is, that 
*ris true that thoſe Parriciples are Paſſive when they are joyn'd 
with the Verb Eſtre; or when tis ſaid, l a eſte Bm © magſtye, ". 
But tis only when the Verb Eſtre is put for ir ſelf, and not when 
dis put for that of Averr'; as we have ſhewn 'tis put with che Re- 
ciprpcal Pronoun, Ge. | 1 
Thus che Obſervation of Malherbe *carmot hold in other ways F 
Speaking, where the ſiguification of the Participle, tho? with the | 
Reciprocal Pronoun ſe, ſeems to be quite Paſſive: as when we ſay, 
elle ſoft trouve or trowyee morre, And thus Reaſon ſeems to re- 
quire, that the Participle be Declinable, without minding that other 
Obſervation of Malberbe, which is, to obſerve whether the Par- 
ticiple be follow'd by a Noun or another Participle: For Malherbe 
wou' d have it Indeclinable, when *tis follow*d by another Parti i- 
8 ple; and thus we ſhou'd ſay, Elle Feſt trouve more; and Decli- 
nable, whenfollbw'd by a Noun; for which I fee no Ground, 1 
But this Obſervaticn may be made, that it is often doubtful ia 
theſe ways of Speaking by the Reciprocal, Whether the Partici- 
ple be Actire or Paſſivẽ; as when we ſay, Elle feſt trouve, or trou- 
ver malade ; elle feſt trouve guerie; for that may have tw-Wůũů 
Senſes : The one, that ſhe was made ſick or cur'd by others; the 
Participlewou'd be Paſſive, and conſequently Declinable; and the 
ſeednd, Ative; and conſequeutly Indeclinable. And this Obſervas - 
tion is not to be doubted: For when the Phraſe derermines the Senſe 
iently, it detennines the Conſtruction alſo. As for inſtance, 
we ſay, Quand le Medecin:eſt venu, certe Femme ſecſt trouvee . 
morte, and not #rowve, becauſe that wou'd be, ſhe 14 by the Do- 
tar and thoſe about her; and not, that ſhe dy'd of berſelf : Bur if 
on che contraty I ſay, Madame feſt: trouve mal ce matin, it muſt : 
be trouve, and not #razvee ; becauſe tis plain I wou'd ſay, ſhe her 
Self felt her ſelf ill i and yet the Phraſe is Active in that Senſe 3 
which brings in both entirely to the General Rule we have: giv'n, | 
which is, not to render the Participle Gerundive and Indeclinable, 
but when it governs,and always Declinable when it do's not govern, 
I know very well alſo, that there's nothing in our Tongue entirely 
ſerrled touching theſe laſt ways of Speak ing; But I know of no- 
thing more uſctul to ſerrie them, and that by this Conſideration of 
the Regimen, at leaſt, on all Qccahons where Uſe has not deter- 
min' d and id em. | | | 
The other inſtance where the Verb Eſtye forms Preterits inſtead” 
of- Avozr, is in ſome Intranſit ive Verbs; ghat is, where the A@ion- 
do's-gotipaſs aut of him who acts: as, Aller, partir, ſort ir, mon- 
ten, deſcendre, arriver, retourner ; for we ſay, il eſt alle, al eſt 
party; al eſt ſorty, il eſt monte, it eſt deſcendu, it eſt arrive, it eſt 
retourne, and not il a alle, il « party, &c. Whence it eomes that 
ihen the Farticiple agrees in Number and Gender with the Noml- 
| native 
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govern. 
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ation of 
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not Eſt monte or e montee. If we ſometimes ſay, 
le Royaume, tis by an Ellipſis; it being for bors le Royaume 


. , „ 


Dr. Jones, who (as we gheſs by his Name) bei 
may, in ſome — of his Book, be miſled & 
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native of the verb: cette Femme. eft allee Nui, elles foat al- 
Lees, ils ay allez, &c. 


But when ſome of theſe Int ranſitive Verbs become Tranſitive, 


and properly Active, which is when a Word is joyn'd to em that 


they are to govern, they then reſume the Verb avezr and the Par- 
ticiple being Gerundive, changes no more exther Gender or Number, 
Thus we ought to ſay, cetse Femme a monte la mentagne, aud 


# eft ſort 


To this APPENDIX I ſhall add ſome Rules of Spelling, 


Which tho? I did not think full enough of Demonſtration to be in- 


ſerted in the Body of the Rules; yet ſince they really-'afford Mat- 


ter of Speculation ſufficient to employ the curious Teacher or 


Learner of his Mother. Tongue, and may, perhaps be render'd ca- 
pable of Improvement, l ſhall here add, They were given us by one 

a Welſh-man, 
y the Pronoun- 
ciation of his own Tongue; yet is his Book worth our Conſidera- 


tion, But this will be pla iner from his Obſervations, 


His Maxims are, firſt, That all Words were Originally Written 
as Spelt, Tho? this may be diſputed, yet the Contequence is not 


io great as to make us enter into the Controverſie. 


His next is, That all Terms which have ſince alter'd their 
2 Origin ot the difficulty of Spelling) did i for Eaſe and Pleu- 
ure. | | 
From the barder, harſher, longer, to the eafier, pleaſanter, and 
ſhorter Sounds, y hich tor that Reafon became the more uſual. From 
hence it follows, That all Wojds that can be Sound ſeveral ways, 


enuſt be Written according to the hardeſt, harſheſt, longeſt and 


moſt unuſual Sound, An this Rule, he aſſures us, is without Ex- 
ception in our Tongue. a 
The longeſt Sound is that which expreſſes moſt ſimple Sounds, 


or Sounds the ſame Number after the longeſt manner, thus, if you 


ſay agen and agazn, it mult be written. gain; becauſe it Sounds 
more Letters. The ſame muſt be ſaid ot Favor and Favour, 
The more unuſual Sound is known to all by common Practice. 
Thus none can fail to know which is the longeſt and moſt an- 
7 Sound, and that its ſufficient almoſt in all Caſes, becauſe the 
ength and unuſualneſs of the Sound, cauſes it to be the harder 


Sound, which is the, third thing to be obſerv'd in this univerfal 


Rule. 

But to make the uſe of this Rule compleat, becauſe it may 
happen that ſome Words (tho* not many) may Sound divers ways, 
and yet expreſs the ſame number of Letters, and that in the ſame 
manner either long or ſhort, and both Sounds alike uſual, as in 
Anger, and Angur; Finger, and Finger, &c. it will be uſeful to 
kuew which in ſuch a Calc is che eaſier and pleaſanter ſimple 

PE 
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Sound; and to which harder and harſher Sounds they are {0 en 
that they are apt to exchange Sounds with em. 


t is much eaſier than E or O; B, than P;. D, 1 Tor th 10 


- #ho”:; E, than , O, Y; EE, than E, I, O; 6: than C for K, or 


hard: C, or ch in chew z M, ug, than N; Ou, wan O or Y; Fh, chan 

Ch Or S; Tin The, thaw Th; ſharr V, thaw A, E, J. 0 D than 

For Ph; E, chan & in ſo, 5 
Simple Sounds are eaſier than Compounds ; Compounds of two 


Sounds, than Compounds of three, and ſo on; and Compounds of 
eaſie Sounds, than Compounds of hard Sounds. 


Double Characters are to be reckon'd as ſingle, if they have but 


one Sound. 


I have omitted the particular Proofs of theſe Rules, which the 


Reader may conſult his Book for, if his Curioſity prompt him; 


ttris being ſufficient to give Ground to his Enquiry ; And, I believe, 
ie, he will find em ſometimes pretty true, it not always, 


(Aver 
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